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WOLFSOHN BUREAU 
AND JUDSON PART; 
LATTER ANNOUNCES 

HIS WITHDRAWAL 


Both Sides Decline to Give 
Reasons for Step—Mr. Jud- 
son States That He Is Going 
to Continue in Business as an 
Independent Manager—A. 
F. Adams Says the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau Will Be Car- 
ried on with Mr. Judson 
Out of It 


HE RUMOR that has been float- 

ing through musical circles for 
some time past that there was a pos- 
sibility of a change in the situation 
of the merger of the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau with Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson, in association 
with the Associated Musical Bureaus, 
came to a head when, on Monday, 
Mr. Judson announced his. with- 
drawal absolutely from the merger. 


The merger, at the time it was estab- 
lished, was proclaimed as an organiza- 
tion which would bring many changes in 
its train by stabilizing the business of 
concert management. The merger went 
into effect on Dec. 4 and was for a period 
of ten years. 

All efforts made to obtain concrete in- 
formation as to the reasons which have 
induced Mr. Judson to take this step 
have been met by a simple refusal to 
give any further information than that 
contained in the official statement, which 
was as follows: 

“Arthur Judson announces that 
he has withdrawn from the merger 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
and the Associated Musical Bureaus, 
and will conduct his business as 
Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son as heretofore.” 

To sum up, in Mr. Judson’s with- 
drawal he states that he will continue as 
business manager of the New York 
Philharmonic and Philadelphia orches- 
tras, and to act as advisory manager to 
the Cincinnati Symphony, and, further- 
more, that he will again go in for man- 
aging artists, as he had done before the 
merger, 


A “Complete Severance” 


When asked whether he would retain 
ny interest in the merger, he said, “‘Ab- 
solutely none. It is a complete sever- 
ance 

The following questionnaire was put 
to Mr. Judson and tells its own story: 
“What is the cause of your with- 
rawal?” 

“Il am not saying any more than is in 


the statement.” 


“Has there been any disagreement be- 
veen yourself and the other parties to 
nerger?” 
| prefer not to say anything more.” 
tu will carry on as before the mer- 
as Concert Management Arthur 
mn?” 
es.” 
the 
York Philharmonic and Philadel- 
orchestras and also remain advis- 
manager of the Cincinnati Sym- 
» 99 


es; the orchestras never had any- 
to do with the merger, and I -will 
on the management as before.” 

id will you manage artists?” 
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SASCHA JACOBINOFF 


American Violinist Who Is a Yearly Visitor to Many Cities Throughout the Country, Both 


as Soloist and as a Member of the Griffes Group. 
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“Yes. I will carry on in every respect 
just as before the merger.” 

“Can you give us the names of any 
of the artists?” 

“I can’t at present—I am not quite 
ready to make an announcement on that 
point, but I shall be able to do so in about 
a week.” 

“But won’t you retain some interest 
in the merger—some stock interest or 
something of that sort?” 

“Absolutely none. As I say in 
statement, it is an entire severance.” 


May Retain Same Office 


“Will you retain your office 
will you go somewhere else?” 

“I may keep my office here or I may 
go somewhere else. I haven’t figured 
that out yet, but I shall probably re- 
main here.” 

“Can we say that you part on the 
most amicable relations?” 

“T don’t want to say any more than is 
in my statement.” 


my 


here 02 


“When the withdrawal take 
effect?” 


“At once.”’ 


Mr. Adams’s Statement 
When A. F. Adams of the Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau was seen, he had the 
following to say: “All we can say is 
that Mr. Judson has withdrawn, and 
that except for the fact that he is not 
to be with us, everything is going on 
just the same as before.” 
“What’s the cause of the break?” 
“You must ask Mr. Judson that.” 
“Has there been a disagreement?” 
“You must ask Mr. Judson. He goes 
out and we go on just the same—that’s 
all there is in it.” 


does 


“Mr. Judson withdraws from _ the 
Wolfsohn Bureau?” 
“Yes 9 


“Does he withdraw also from the As- 
sociated Bureaus?” 
“— 


[Continued on page 2] 
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GIGLI TRIUMPHS 
IN REVIVAL OF 
“L’AFRICANA”’ AT 
METROPOLITAN 


Tenor Sings Role of Portu- 
guese Navigator in Meyer- 
beer Opera Absent from 
Repertory for Sixteen Years 
— Outstanding Successes 
Also Achieved by Rosa Pon- 
selle and Giuseppe Danise 
—Queena Mario Heard in 
Important Part — Exotic 
Settings by Joseph Urban 
Are Feature of Spectacular 
Production— Ballet Pre- 
sents Striking Divertisse- 
ment 
HE last of the promises co1itained 

in the prospectus of Giulio Gatti- 

Casazza for the present season at the 


Metropolitan Opera was fulfilled 
when “L’Africaine” was revived on 
Wednesday evening of last week. 


The resources of the organization 
were fully utilized to make a produc- 
tion of imposing grandeur. Brilliant 
successes were achieved by Benia- 
mino Gigli, Rosa Ponselle and Giu- 
seppe Danise. 

Meyerbeer’s opera has always been 
more or less of a Cinderella at the Me- 
tropolitan. Neglected since 1906-07, 
when it was given twice, it was accorded 
its magic ball last week, and it shone 
and glittered in a dress of many colors. 
It seemed as though Mr. Gatti had de- 
termined that there should be a fairy 
godfather on this occasion, and that the 
whole clan of fairy godmothers had bet- 
ter look to their laurels. Calling his 
henchmen, Joseph Urban, the benign 
wizard, and August Berger, the conjurer 
in twinkling toes, to his aid, he gave 
them his orders, and “L’Africaine” blos- 
somed forth in splendors. The effect was 
certainly dazzling, and if it was not all 


that could be desired, it must be 
remembered that there is something 
of the fallacious in the argument 
that fine feathers make fine birds. 
If Cinderella’s nose had _ been of 


the variety known as snub, the Prince 
must have noticed it in spite of the fairy 
godmother’s charms. The African nose 
is notoriously flat, and “L’Africaine” 
can produce no exception. There were 
some manifestations of skillful surgery 
at the Metropoitan, but the scalpel might 
little more 


parts. 
The opera has many fine moments, but 
it was more because of the lavish pro- 


duction and the superb performance last 
week that it was 
enthusiasm by a great audience. 
was the personal element, and there was 
the skill and art of the costume designer 
and the scene painter. 
some of the finest singing of the season 
was 
pageant presented in the last act must 
be recorded 
spectacular achievements of the Metro- 
politan. 
were brought to the production in other 
days, those who can relate the story of 
yesterday may tell. 
that one performance sufficed in each of 


received with excited 
There 


On the whole, 


done in this old work, and the 


among the most notable 


What pomp and circumstance 


records state 


The 


[Continued on page 3] 
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Rumor Busy Over Vacant Critic Chairs. 


TM 


AX SMITH resigned his position 

last week as music critic of the 
New York American. This fact, together 
with the fact that a vacancy has oc- 
curred on the staff of the New York 
Tribune through the death of H. E. 
Krehbiel, has set many rumors going in 
the city as to changes among the music 


critics. 

It is authoritatively stated, however, 
that no appointment has yet been made 
to the post held by Mr. Krehbiel, and it 
is believed that his successor will not 
be chosen till the fall. 

Three other music critics, Richard 
Aldrich of the New York Times, Deems 
Taylor of the World, and Pitts Sanborn 


of the Globe were mentioned as likely to 
be offered new appointments, but these 
statements are now described as mere 
rumor. 

Max Smith has been critic of the New 
York American since 1916. A New 
Yorker, and A. B. of Yale, he studied law 
at the Columbia Law School, but 
abandoned a legal career to take up 
music, which he studied in America and 
Europe. He was critic of the New York 
Press for thirteen years, and upon the 
amalgamation of that paper with the 
Sun, went to the American. 

“T resigned last week,” he said, in 
answer to a question, “and parted from 
my old paper in the most friendly rela- 
tions. My present plans are quite in- 
definite.” 








ennnigeraans 


Wolfsohn Bureau and 
Judson Part Company 











[Continued from page 1] 


“And what about the International 
Concert Direction?” 

“That remains with us. Mr. Diamond 
remains with us, and we’re going on 
just the same,/except for Mr. Judson’s 
withdrawal.” 

“Will Mr. Judson continue to manage 
the orchestras—the Philharmonic and 
the Philadelphia?” 

“Oh, yes; he’ll carry them on just the 
same. But you must ask him what he 
is going to do.” 

There were other questions, but Mr. 
Adams rose, as an indication that the 
interview was at an end. 

“Does Mr. Judson’s withdrawal mean 
the end of the merger?” Milton Diamond 
was asked. 

“Oh, dear, no!” was his reply. “Ex- 
cept that Mr. Judson is out of it, all the 
arrangements are going on exactly as 
already announced, and I am a part of 
the Wolfsohn Bureau. The field organi- 
zation is going on as usual, and the 
prospects for the season are excellent. 
That is all the comment we care to 
make.” 


The Whispering Gallery 


HE plans of the Wagnerian Opera 

Company, now giving performances 
at the Lexington Theater, are to be so 
extended that it will form the nucleus of 
a permanent organization to give opera 
next season in New York and in other 
cities of America, it has been announced 


by Melvin H. Dalberg, general director 
of the company. 
* o* 








Josef Stransky, Mr. Dalberg states, 
has accepted an invitation to become as- 
sociated with the organization as guest 
conductor for the whole season. Mr. 
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Boston’s Mayor Names New 
Municipal Building After 
Higginson 


OSTON, March 24.— Mayor 

James M. Curley bestowed 
posthumous honor upon Henry L. 
Higginson, patron of music and 
founder of the Boston Symphony, 
when he instructed Fred J. Knee- 
land, superintendent of public 
buildings, to call the recently com- 
pleted Municipal Building, located 
at Brookline Street and Shawmet 
Avenue, the “Henry L. Higginson 
Municipal Building.” In his letter 
to Superintendent Kneeland, the 
Mayor said, in part: 

“The position occupied by Bos- 
ton in the field of music has been 
due almost wholly in the past half 
century to the generosity of a 
patriotic and public-spirited cit- 
izen (Henry Lee Higginson) with- 
out whose annual contribution the 
city of Boston would have been de- 
prived of the benefits of classical 
music through the service of the 
Symphony Orchestra to which in a 
period of twenty years of its ex- 
istence he contributed approxi- 
mately one million dollars. .. .” 

We Bs Os 

















Tonveneeerectennnreceonneseenpecsonnonsececoenen? 


Stransky is to conduct the Mozart Festi- 
val to be given by the company in No- 
vember at the Manhattan Opera House, 
and several of the Wagner operas ‘will 
also be given under his baton. 


* * * 


Mr. Dalberg adds that the newly 
formed State Symphony, of which Mr. 
Stransky is leader, will form an integra] 
part of this operatic organization. These 
plans, however, will not disturb the ar- 
rangements of the Symphony for orches- 
tral concerts in New York and on tour. 

* ok K 


Nikolai Sokoloff, leader of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, is to conduct a concert 
of the London Symphony at Queen’s 
Hall, London, on May 17. 


* * * 


“Cosi Fan Tutte” and “Andrea Che- 
nier,” both unknown in Australia, wil] 
be included in the répertoire of the 
Melba Opera Company in that part of 
the world next year. THE FLANEUR. 


FORM SYMPHONY 
IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Arthur Alexander Will Lead 
New Philharmonic Drawn 
from Eastman Forces 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 24,—A 
major symphonie organization, to be 
known as the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, has been organized here 
under the leadership of Arthur Alex- 
ander. This body will include the large 
membership of the Eastman Theater 
Orchestra, augmented by about twenty- 
five other musicians. To provide such 
a musical organization was one of the 
objectives for which the Eastman Thea- 
ter was founded under the sponsorship 
of George Eastman, donor of the music 
school bearing his name. 

The orchestra will carry on the tradi- 
tion and bear the name of a musical 
body formerly active in Rochester under 
the leadership of the late Henri Appy. 
This musician is said to have come to 
the United States as solo violinist on 
the tour of Jenny Lind, and later as- 
sumed the conductorship of the Roch- 
ester orchestra. 

The first public program of the new 
body was scheduled to be given in the 
Eastman Theater on March 28, with 
Alf Klingenberg, director of the East- 
man School of Music, as piano soloist. 











McCormack Scores in Premiére of 
Moussorgsky Opera 


John McCormack, who has been ap- 
pearing as guest artist at the Monte 
Carlo Opera House, recently scored a 
great success in the principal tenor réle 
in “The Fair at Sorochinsk,” which the 
composer, Moussorgsky, left unfinished 
at the time of his death. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch, the opera, 
which was completed and orchestrated 
by Tcherepnine, who also conducted the 
performance, was received with enthusi- 
asm. The libretto was written by Mous- 
sorgsky after a story by Gogol. 





New York Theater Musicians May Strike 


Because seven musicians were dis- 
charged from the orchestra of the York- 
ville Theater, 3000 members of the 
Musical Mutual Protective Union early 
this week declared their intention of vot- 
ing on the question of whether a general 
strike should be called in sympathy. 
The reason for the dismissal of the musi- 





cians was alleged by the theater manage- 
ment to be incompetency, but union offi- 
cials stated last week that it was be- 
cause the musicians had openly asserted 
that they should receive as high a wage 
as players of certain other cities. The 
American Federation of Musicians, head- 
ed by Joseph N. Weber, refused to stand 
by the demands of the musicians, and 
held the agreements with the theater 
managers inviolate. Mr. Weber stated 
that the Federation has no jurisdiction 
over the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union, which was suspended from the 
former body two years ago. The ballot 
on the strike question, up to the time of 
going to press, had not been conclusive. 


NEW LEAGUE TO AID 
MODERN COMPOSERS 


Representative Works, Native 
and Foreign, Will Be 
Given in New York 


A new society, the League of Com- 
posers, has applied for incorporation. It 
is an outgrowth of the International 
Composers’ Guild. Six of the eight di- 
rectors of the Guild have been instru- 
mental in forming the new society, 
which proposes to present the most rep- 
resentative works by modern composers, 
irrespective of nationality, to the New 
York public, beginning next season with 
a series of concerts at the Klaw Theater. 

The names of those who form the ex- 
ecutive board of the League of Compos- 
ers are Leo Ornstein, Emerson Whit- 
horne, Lazare Saminsky, Louis Gruen- 
berg, Stephan Bourgois, Arthur Bliss, 
Mrs. Wertheim, Miss Lederman and 
Mrs. Claire Raphael Reis. The names 
of several foreign musicians will be 
added. 

Edgar Varése of the International 
Composers’ Guild states that the Guild 


will continue its activities and announce- 
ment of its plans for the next season 
will be made in the near future. 

The following, from a statement by 
the directors, explains the aims of the 
League: 

“The League is being incorporated 
with the following objects: To encour- 
age, support and make possible the pro- 
duction of music representative of the 
present time; to present the best of such 
music regardless of nationality or school 
of composer; to enable new composers to 
achieve production and publication; to 
further the publication of modern music; 
to promote cooperation among compos- 
ers of all nations and encourage the 
formation of similar groups in other 
countries, and, finally, to present, not 
for profit, concerts which shall represent 
and encourage the new tendencies in 
music. 

“While ‘first performances’ are ex- 
pected, by the very nature of the or- 
ganization, to be a feature of the pro- 
zrams, there will be no exclusive dedi- 
cation to such an idea. The League 
chooses to make its criterion one of merit 
rather than to rely on the more bizarre 
element of experiment. Modern works 
which are important and in need of a 
hearing will be scheduled at the con- 
certs, regardless of the number of pre- 
vious auditions. 

“The concerts given this coming sea- 
son will be in a_ subscription series. 
Lectures will be offered to subscribers 
by eminent musicians, scholars and 
critics. 

“An advisory committee of composers, 
musicians and laymen is being formed 
by the Board of Directors. Affiliations 
have been established with eminent 
musicians abroad, who will facilitate the 
exchange of manuscripts, appear as 
guests at the concerts and lectures here 
and endeavor to found similar groups in 
their own countries.” 
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Rumor of Bostonians’ Abandoning N. Y. 
Visits Without Foundation 


BosTon, March 24.—William H. Bren- 
nan, manager of the Boston Symphony, 
put an end to the rumor that the Orches- 
tra would abandon its New York concerts 
next season when he said that there was 


absolutely no foundation to the report. 
“We have already closed leases for the 
halls there next season,” he said, “ana 
hope to continue giving New York con- 
certs as formerly.” W.J.P. 


COMPOSERS URGE 
FEDERAL AID FOR 
RADIO ROYALTIES 


American Society of Com. 
posers, Authors and Pup. 
lishers Would Have Govern. 
ment Refuse Licenses to 
Stations Which Refuse Roy. 
alty Demands—Regard ta. 
dio Concerts as Public ler. 
formances — Washingion 
Conference Would End [n- 
terference in Wireless Con- 


certs 
By Alfred T. Marks 


ASHINGTON, March 24.— he 

question of royalties for broad- 
casting privileges of musical works 
was raised early in the sessions of 
the Second National Radio Communi- 
cation Conference, which is now in 
session here at the invitation of 
Secretary Herbert Hoover. The 
Government was asked to refuse 
licenses to radio stations which 
would not comply with the demand 
for remuneration made by composers 
and publishers. 

J. C. Rosenthal, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, told the conference that his 
organization would strive to extend the 
copyright laws in order to give com- 
posers royalties from broadcast concerts 
using copyrighted works. Mr. Rosen- 
thal, painting a pathetic picture of the 
straits of the average American com- 
poser, said that “only twelve are making 
anything like an income.” He said that 
his society regarded radio concerts as 
public performances, given at a profit. 
Rights to collect royalties for the use of 
musical compositions so distributed are 
vested in the writers. 

He expressed the opinion that the 
broadcasting of musical programs by 
prominent artists to between 2,000,000 
and 2,500,000 radio auditors in _ the 
United States is cutting down the sale 
of phonograph records, on which musik 
composers have heretofore received large 
royalties, and is greatly reducing the de- 
mand for sheet music to be played on 
the piano. “We have issued notices to 
broadcasting stations that if they do not 
obtain permission to use compositions by 
members of the society, suit will be 
brought,” he concluded. 

Another important problem before the 
conference is that of obviating the pres- 
ent interference in _ radio-telephony. 
Secretary Hoover explained that at pres- 
ent there are but two principal wave 
lengths in use—those between 360 and 
485 meters, approximately, for genera! 
broadcasting, and those between 600 anc 
1600 meters for Government use. Spokes- 
men for musical é 
commercial companies and manutac- 
turers asked that special wave alloca- 
tions be assigned for high-powered 
broadcasting of the best musical pro- 
grams. The object is to prevent inter- 
ference with radio concerts by the ama- 
teur senders. 

The conference considered that vol- 
untary agreement of radio users to !t 
decisions would be depended upon 1!) 
future. It is possible, however, that 
President Harding will be asked to frame 
an executive order concerning some ° 
the more important wave length dispos' 
tions contemplated, and also in the mat 
ter of grievances of composers. 
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“Home, Sweet Home” Manu- 
script Goes to Rochester 


OCHESTER, N. Y., March 24 

—Hiram W. Sibley of this cit 
was the purchaser of the origina 
musical manuscript of “Home 
Sweet Home,” when it was sold re 
cently at the Anderson Galleries 1! 
New York, and through his gener 
osity it has come into the posses 
sion of the University of Roches- 
ter. The folio is in the keeping 0! 
the Sibley Musical Library of th 
Eastman School of Music. 
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Exotic Scenes of Sunny Latitudes 
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in “L’Africana” at Opera 
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PRINCIPALS AND ONE OF THE SCENES IN THE REVIVAL 


in the Center Portrait 
The Setting, One of the Several Scenes Painted for the Production by Joseph Urban, Represents the Deck of “Don Pedro’s 


>? 


the Right Is Queena Mario as “Ines. 
Is Giuseppe Danise as “Nelusko”’ 


[Continued from page 1] 
seasons 1898-99, 1899-1900 and 1900- 


There was no other presentation un- 
six seasons later, after which 


L’Africana”—to give the French work 


()] 









: German composer 


7, the 
ve Fremstad, 


its present Italian 
the repertory. 


-disappeared from 
on Feb. 18, 


the last performance 
cast included Enrico Caruso, 
Marie Rappold, Marcel 
rnet and Pol Plancgon. The revival, 
first reception can be taken as any 
rion, will give a new lease of life 


the opera. 


A Product of Perseverance 


was born under adverse 
tions. There was much tinkering 
Scribe’s libretto before the com- 
r was satisfied, and even then his 
faction was limited. It was in 1838 
Meyerbeer received the book, and 
ry tells that he became deeply 
ested in it. He wrote and re-wrote, 
the story altered and altered again, 
threw it aside. “Le Prophéte” and 
guenots” were among the works that 


Africana” 


Gigli Is Depicted as He Appears in the Role of “\ 


‘asco da Gama’”’ 


engaged him in the meantime, but he 
returned again to “L’Africana.” The 
libretto assumed its ultimate form of 


hodge-podge, and Meyerbeer worked up- 
on it intermittently up to the time of his 
death. The wonder is that this product 
of perseverance and industry has so 
much unity; not that it has so little. 

It has been said of Meyerbeer that he 
was unique rather than original. Wag- 
rer may have regarded him as “a miser- 
able music-maker,” but he was a man 
with reforms in mind, a musician de- 
voted to beauty, and his music came 
from him, tempered by the conditions of 
his time. His melodic gift was not 
trong, and the beauty of an idea was 
often lost in its development. These 
qualities and defects are exposed in 
“L’Africana.” There is much emotional 
feeling in the music of the opera, but its 
scenes are marred by inconsistencies in 
musical thought. The orchestral color- 
ing still glows, but this is not sufficient 
in itself. There are wearisome phrases, 
passages stretched to tenuous lengths, 
and, for the present revival, more of the 
score’s burdensome bulk might have been 


OF MEYERBEER’S 


Photo of Miss Ponselle by Chircosta; 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
To the Left Is Rosa Ponselle Who Sings the Part of “Selika,”’ 


“L’AFRICANA” AT THE 


Above. 


removed. Much pruning there was, but 
the performance, even with intermissions 
of briefer duration than usual, lasted 
until nearly half-past eleven. 


Urban Paints Beautiful Scenes 


The splendors of the revival at the 
Metropolitan did much to gloss over the 
dullness of portions of the opera. The 
first scene, where Vasco da Gama con- 
fronts the Royal Council of Portugal and 
pleads for a ship in which to complete the 
work of discovery undertaken by Diaz, 
is not altogether lively in the musical 
sense, but Mr. Urban had provided a 
council chamber of which the eye never 
tired. Also the painter did exceptional 
work for the second act. A dungeon 
may be a gloomy plaee, but Mr. Urban 
invited the audience to an extremely 
artistic prison, done in the semblance of 
massive masonry. 

The scene on board Don Pedro’s ship 
was necessarily more conventional, and 
the vessel went to pieces on the rocks in 
a jerkily mechanical way. It was not 
until he attained dry land again that Mr. 
Urban gave his powers free rein. The 


Mr, Gig by Mishkin; setting by White 


and on 
Inset 
> 


» 99 


Ship. 


country where Africans bow to Brahma 
appeared in all its strangeness. The 
artist took his cue from the text and the 
Malayo-Indonesian influence ran _ riot 
over this stage island. The people who 
moved about the terrace of his temple 
sported, for the main part, the trappings 
of zulu or kaffir, and some of them even 
indulged in the motions which ordinarily 
accompany the corroboree of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. In the ee lights of 
the heated latitudes Mr. Urban worked, 
a Vasco da Gama with brush in hand, 
and the result was sufficient to draw an 
ecstatic “O Paradiso!” from any operatic 
tenor who happened to be shipwrecked 
amid such scenery. gut following the 
preliminary ballet, the episodes enacted 
in this Madagascar dragged somewhat 


wearily. The final picture of the deadly 
manzanilla tree at the end of the 
promontory, with blue sea and yellow 
sky beyond, was a fitting scenic climax. 
The great red tree from which the 
poisonous leaves fell inte rmittently, 


filled the whole of the foreground. 


[Continued on page 36] 
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SECURE PERFORMING 
RIGHTS IN GERMANY 


American Composers’ Society 
Renews Arrangements 
Lapsed Since War 


Arrangements for securing the per- 
forming rights of American works in 
Germany and Austria, which since the 
war have not been generally enforced, 
were made recently by the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. Contracts were drawn up be- 
tween this organization and similar 


bodies in Central Europe, by which each 
will look after the interests of the other. 

Hugo Bryk, general manager of the 
Society of Authors, Composers and 
Music Publishers of Vienna and the 
Association for the Appraisal of Musi- 
cal Performing-rights in Germany, 
while on a visit to New York concluded 
these arrangements. J. C. Rosenthal, 
representing the American organization, 
stated last week that the foreign organ- 
izations would take over the performing 
rights in their countries of all works by 
members of the society. 

The revenue derived will be consider- 
able on the “popular” types of musical 
composition. American dance music has 
enjoyed a considerable vogue in the 
restaurants of Berlin and Vienna. The 
members of the American organization 
include such well-known composers as 
Henry Hadley, Victor Herbert, Rudolph 
Friml, John Philip Sousa, Nahan 
o—- Gustave Kerker and Jerome 

ern. . 


BANGOR SYMPHONY PLAYS 
NEW WORK BY AMERICAN 











Baritone Sings in Orchestral Program 
Under Adelbert Sprague’s Baton— 
Choir Gives Oratorio 


BANGOR, ME., March 25.— Harry 
Whitefield Lait, Canadian baritone, was 
the soloist with the Bangor Symphony, 
Adelbert Wells Sprague, conductor, in 
its fourth Young People’s Concert in the 
City Hall on the afternoon of March 14. 
A large audience was present. The at- 
tractive program was opened with Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in G Minor, to the read- 
ing of which Mr. Sprague brought fine 
feeling and insight. Of special interest 
to local concert-goers was the first per- 


formance of a “Suite in Old-Fashioned 
Style,” a fine composition by Paul White, 
a native of Bangor and a member of the 
faculty. of the New England Conserva- 
tory. The program also included Henry 
Hadley’s Overture, “Herod,” and “Wo- 
tan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Spell’ 
from Wagner’s “Valkyrie.” Mr. Lait 
made a fine impression by his singing of 
the music of Wotan. Jarnefelt’s delight- 
ful Berceuse and Prelude were well re- 
ceived. 

Under the leadership of Rev. Francis 
S. Bernauer, the first half of Gaul’s 
“Holy City” was given at the First Bap- 
tist Church on March 11. The soloists 
were Flora Belle Smith, soprano; Mrs. 
Carrie O. Newman, contralto; Vaughn 
Hamilton, bass, and C. D. McCready, 
tenor, assisted by a chorus. Mrs. Edwin 
L. Howes was at the organ and Mrs. 
Dorothy Doe Hicks at the piano. 

C. Winfield Richmond, organist and 
choirmaster of All Soul’s Congregational! 
Church, assisted by Mr. Lait, baritone, is 
giving a series of joint Lenten recitals 
every Sunday afternoon at the church. 

A music memory contest was held by 
the Schumann Club at the home of Mrs. 
John Cassidy. The chairman of the eve- 
ning was Flora Belle Smith. Twenty 
numbers were played on a piano and 
phonograph. The winner was Mrs. Roy 
Coffin. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





F. R. Huber Takes Charge of Baltimore’s 
Pianist Prodigy, Cherkassky 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 24.—The mu- 
sical activities for the coming year of 
the eleven-year-old pianist prodigy, 
Shura Cherkassky, will be in the hands 


of Frederick R. Huber, municipal direc- 
tor of music. Under the plan the lad 
will give a maximum of two public per- 
formances monthly. The guidance of 


little Shura’s pianistic progress will be 
left to his able teacher, his mother. 
F. C. B. 





CONCERT COURSE MENACED 





Wheeling Club Loses Use of Theater— 
Hear Scottish Rite Choir 
WHEELING, W. VA., March 25.—The 
annual concert course which has been 
managed for the last consecutive ten 
seasons in this community by the Uni- 


versity Club, under the direction of J.- 


Harold Brennan, may be discontinued, 
according to a statement made by Mr. 


Brennan on March 18. The Court Thea- 
ter management, Mr. Brennan states, 
has given notice that the theater will 
not be available for local affairs next 
season. This theater is practically the 
only suitable auditorium for concerts 
such as those of the University Club. 
The Market Auditorium has been used 
on several occasions, but is not an ideal 
hall for the purpose. If the course is 
abandoned, the community will suffer a 
distinct loss. The concerts have been 
carried on without any idea of financial 
gain for the management, any surplus 
being used in the following season. In 
the ten years the club has .given fifty 
concerts. 

The Scottish Rite Male Choir, con- 
ducted by Edwin M. Steckel, and assisted 
by Ruth Kemper, violinist, gave on 
March 18 the fifth of the series of 
monthly concerts proceeding this winter 
at the John W. Morris Scottish Rite 
Cathedral under the management of the 
Rite and in charge of Mr. Steckel. 
There was a capacity audience. Attend- 
ance at these concerts is limited to 
Master Masons and families for whom 
no admission fee is charged, all expenses 
being met by the Rite. 

The choir, which comprises twenty-five 
voices, sang numbers by Dudley Buck, 
Bishop, Mark Andrews, Lassen, Fan- 
ning and Sullivan, and displayed careful 
attention to the finer details of shading 
and phrasing. Miss Kemper aroused de- 
cided enthusiasm by her artistic play- 
ing, and was forced to add several num- 
bers to the set program. 

In the evening at the First Presby- 
terian Church, another large audience 
heard Miss Kemper in excerpts from 
Concertos by Vieuxtemps and Wieniaw- 
ski. Mr. Steckel acted as accompanist 
for the soloist. EDWIN M. STECKEL. 





Stransky Sails for Europe 


Aboard the Nieuw Amsterdam, which 
sailed for Rotterdam on March 24, was 
Josef Stransky, formerly conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic, who will 
act in a similar capacity with the newly 
organized State Symphony next season. 
Other recent departures were Baron 
Leopold Popper-Podhrogy, husband of 
Maria Jeritza of the Metropolitan, who 
sailed on the Aquitania on March 20, and 
members of the Brooklyn Arion Singing 
Society, who left for a cruise of the 
West Indies on the San Lorenzo on 
March 24. 


FORM CHORUS IN CAPITAL 





Joseph Pache to Lead New Organization 
—Music in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26.—The 
Musical Art Society of Washington was 
organized in the studio of H. LeRoy 
Lewis on March 24 for the purpose of 
presenting large choral works. It will 
be under the leadership of Joseph Pache 
of the Baltimore Oratorio Society, with 
Mr. Lewis as his Washington assistant. 

Under the management of Mrs. Wilson 
Greene, Mabel Garrison, soprano, gave 
a recital at the City Club on March 24. 
Her program included oratorio selec- 
tions, ballads, children’s songs and folk- 


songs. George Siemonn was the accom- 
panist. ae. * 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, was pre- 


sented in recital by Mrs. Wilson Greene 
on March 22. He aroused great enthusi- 
asm. Samuel Chotzinoff was an excel- 
lent assistant. 


KOLAR LEADS POPULAR 
PROGRAM IN DETROIT 








Appealing Works Featured on Sunday 
Symphony Program—Composer 
Presents Own Works 


DETROIT, March 24.—Victor Kolar led 
the Detroit Symphony in a program of 
strong popular appeal in the concert of 
March 18. The list of works included 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Irish” Rhapsody, Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance,” a Moszkowski 
Serenade and the Introduction to Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” 
Knight MacGregor was the violinist in 
an aria from Verdi’s “Masked Ball” and 
“I Am a Roamer” from Mendelssohn’s 
“The Son and the Stranger.” Julius 
Sturm, ’cellist of the orchestra, elicited 
much applause by his playing of the 
second movement of Dvorak’s Concerto 
in B Minor. 

Henri Matheys gave a recital of his 
own compositions in the auditorium of 
the Federation Building on March 22. 
The program included a Sonata for violin 
and piano, played by Mr. Matheys and 
Mrs. Julius L. Parke, local pianist. 
Adolphe Beciegneul sang four songs, and 
a String Quartet was played by Mr. 
Matheys and Herman H. Goldstein, vio- 
lins; V. P. Coffey, viola, and Frederick 
Broeder, ’cello. Gertrude Heinze Greer 
acted as accompanist. 

The ninth morning concert of the 
Tuesday Musicale was given in Me- 
morial Hall on March 20. The program 
was presented by Emilie de la Rouche 
Quisenberry, Mrs. Leslie Lamborn and 
Mrs. Annis Dexter Gray, vocalists, and 
Phyllis Gabell, Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill 
and Lillian Gove Mumford, pianists. The 
accompanist was Elizabeth Ruhlman, 
and the chairman of the day Claire C. 
Burtch. MABEL McD. FURNEY. 
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THREE NOTABLES 


Jeritza, Hempel and Werren- 
rath Appear in Local 
Concerts of Week 


By Frank W. Balch 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 24.—Maria 
Jeritza, soprano; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and Frieda Hempel, soprano, 
held the local musical stage during the 
past week. 

Mme. Jeritza was presented by Musi- 
cal Arts, Bessie Bellanca, manager, 
Tuesday evening, to an audience that 
filled Elmwood Music Hall to the doors, 
with 300 persons seated on the stage. 
She won instant favor with her opening 
number, Gluck’s “Divinités du Styx.” 
Then followed a group of Brahms, 
Strauss, Schumann and Korngold songs. 
Two French songs and some English 
songs by Mrs. Beach and R. H. Terry 
brought a number of recalls and two en- 
cores. Though her program closed with 
the “Suicidio” aria from “Gioconda,” an- 
other encore was necessary before the 
audience would quit the hall. William 
Wolski, violinist, was also well received. 
Walter Golde played notable accompani- 
ments for both singer and violinist. 

Reinald Werrenrath appeared as 
soloist for the Guido Chorus, Seth Clark, 
director. The chorus, noted for its fine 
tone and precision, gave numbers by 





DELIGHT BUFFALO 


Vittoria, Horatio Parker, di Lasso and 
others. Mr. Werrenrath met with a 
cordial reception and an ovation fol- 
lowed the Bach recitative, “Ah, When 
On That Great Day” and the aria, 
“Blessed Resurrection Day.” Then fol- 
lowed a group of Schumann, Manney, 
McGill and Speaks numbers, each of 
which was presented with artistic finish. 
The baritone was recalled many times 
and the audience insisted on three en- 
cores. Harry Spier was an efficient ac- 
companist. The choral numbers were 
well accompanied by Laurence Montague. 

Mrs. Mai Davis Smith closed her 
Artists’ Series for the present season 
with Frieda Hempel in a “Jenny Lind 
Recital” in Elmwood Music Hall on 
Thursday. Miss Hempel, always a fav- 
orite here, gave a delightful impersona- 
tion of the great Lind. Two Handel 
numbers comprised a well-received first 
group. A superb flute accompaniment to 
the Handel “Sweet Bird” was furnished 
by Louis P. Fritze. Three Schubert 
songs served well to reveal the purity of 
Miss Hempel’s soprano voice. The Nor- 
wegian melody, “Herdsman’s_ Song,” 
made a deep impression on the audience, 
and the aria from “Brides of Venice,” 
with flute obbligato, brought many re- 
calls. It was the last group, however, 
composed of “On Wings of Song,” “Bird 
Song” (written for Jenny Lind) “Greet- 
ings to America” (written for Jenny 
Lind) and “Home Sweet Home,” that 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. Coen- 
raad V. Bos was an admirable accom- 
panist. 


PHILADELPHIA HAS ~ 
SUBURBAN SYMPHONY 


Main Line Organization Gi os 
Concert—Clubs Sponsor 


Varied Programs 
By William R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, March 24.—The \ 
Line Orchestra gave its second con 
in the Ardmore Theater, Ardmore, oy 
Sunday afternoon, March 18. Cha. \es 
S. Powell is president of the associat py. 
No tickets are sold, as the programs | ye 
given for members only. More ?¢ an 
1400 music lovers of the “main |) \.” 
suburbs are now enrolled. The orci s.- 
tra consists of about fifty players 
drafted from the important mus <q! 
organizations of the city. The conductor 
is Adolph Vogel, a ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, who has accomplished 
excellent results in training his forces, 
He led the orchestra in a program of 
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worth-while symphonic numbers. The 
soloist was Elizabeth Hood Latta, 
vocalist. 


N. Lindsay Norden, conductor of the 
Mendelssohn Club and Reading Chora! 
Society, was the speaker at the third 
of the series of music talks before the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association. The 


subject was “Russian Choral Music,” 
and illustrations were given by a 
chorus. 


D. Hendrik Ezerman, director of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory, gave an ad- 
dress on “Piano Playing in Teaching” 
before the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Alliance at the Settlement Music Schoo! 
recently. 

The Philadelphia Music Club at its 
last meeting presented Mary Bray, con- 
tralto; Mildred Faas, soprano; Margaret 
Coddington and Mary Mishler, pianists; 
Max Stenofsky, violinist; Dorothy 
Johnstone Baseler, harpist; Florence 
Haenle, violinist, with Mrs. John Yost, 
Marjorie Watson and Louis Kazze as 
accompanists, in a varied and well given 
program. The feature of the afternoon 
was an address by Fullerton Waldo, 
music critic of the Public Ledger. 

The Old York Road Choral Society 
gave a musicale last Monday afternoon 
devoted to compositions by MacDowell. 
The artists heard were Marguerite 
Crowell Barr, contralto, and Elizabeth 
D. Comfot, pianist. Mary Nock Mal- 
pass was the accompanist, and Bessie 
Kille Slaugh, conductor of the chorus. 

An interesting recital was given by 
Maud La Charme, coloratura soprano, 
in the foyer of the Academy of Music 
She sang arias from “Manon” and 
“Barber of Seville,” and a number of 
songs. 

Marcel Dupré, French organist, gave 
the second recital of a return series on 
the grand organ in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on March 15. 

At the forty-sixth annual charter 
luncheon of the New Century Club, held 
recently, Frances McCollin discussed 
“The Meaning of Music.” Mildred Faas, 
soprano, sang a group of Miss McCol- 
lin’s songs, including “The Midnight 
Sea,” for which another Philadelphian, 
John H. Ingham, wrote the words. At 
the Lenten services in Old St. Peter’s 
P. E. Church, Miss McCollin’s anthem, 
unaccompanied, “Owe No Man Any- 
thing,” has been a feature. 

Music was a feature of a dinner and 
reception in honor of Frank Linton, 
painter, given at the Three Arts Club. 
Among those heard were Sascha Jacob- 
inoff, violinist; Erl Beatty, pianist; 
Austin Hughes, tenor, and _ Leonore 
Henkelmann, pianist. 





Minneapolis Forces to Make Tour 


The Minneapolis Symphony, Henr! 
Verbrugghen, conductor, will undertake 
its first extensive tour in two years on 
April 16, leaving for a series of engage- 
ments that will cover a period of six 
weeks and carry it to the Pacific Coast. 
Among the cities that will be visited 
the organization are Rochester, Ced:! 
Falls, Sioux Falls, Omaha, Lawrence; 
St. Joseph, Manhattan, Hays, Denv«! 
Boulder, Colorado Springs, Puel 
Provo, Salt Lake City, Logan, Ogd: 
Butte, Bozeman, Miles City, Billin 
Helena, Great Falls, Missoula, Spoka 
Portland, Eugene, Medford, Aberde 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, Vancou\ 
Calgary, Edmonton, Regina and Win 
peg. Anne Roselle, soprano, who ma 
a sensational success on her appeara! 
with the orchestra in Minneapolis in } 
vember, will be the soloist. The tour 
under the direction of the Univer::! 
Concert Bureau of New York. 
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Opportunity Beckons to Young Singer t in Many Channels 
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Qnera Not the Only Career for 
Aspiring Student—Church 
and Recital Work Offers 
Gratifying Returns — The 
Rewards of Teaching — 
Early Appearances Urged 
to Determine Possibilities of 
the Voice 


By Minna Kaufmann 


We future is actually possible to 

the young student who takes up 
singing as a profession, is a question that 
receives too little consideration on the 
part of the average student and those in- 
terested in his or her career. Probably 
this is due to the fact that most students 
start their studies with such supreme 
faith in their ability to reach the high 
places, which are in reality to be attained 
by only a chosen few, that they refuse to 
aim for the worth-while goals within 
their capabilities. There is an ever- 
growing field of opportunity for the stu- 
dent who starts with a good voice and 
who thoroughly prepares to become an 
artist. The first essential is a voice, and 


the student should leave no stone un- 
turned before beginning to study, to be 
certain that there is a real voice to cul- 
tivate. It is extremely unpleasant to be 
told that one has no voice after having 
been considered a “second Melba” or 
“another McCormack ” by one’s family 
and friends; but it is far more unpleas- 
ant to be confronted by this fact after 
having wasted years of one’s life and 
thousands of dollars. The more expert 
opinion a student can obtain before start- 
ing to study, the better. 

Here comes the important matter of 
study. It makes no difference what sort 
of career the student has in view, it is 
most important to have a thorough foun- 
dation and the most careful training in 
voice placement. The selection of a good 
teacher is the first step and, as the stu- 
dent’s entire future as a singer is de- 
pendent upon this step, it should be given 
plenty of time and thought. The first 
teacher should be a teacher of voice 
placement, not merely a coach. 


Selecting a Teacher 


Here it may be said that the student 
should beware of coaches and organists, 
who attempt to place the voice when they 
know nothing about the science of tone- 
production although they may be mas- 
ters in the art of coaching and accom- 
panying. The selection of a teacher is 
no easy matter. However, in singing as 
in everything else results count. It is 
safest to go to a teacher who can demon- 
strate his or her method and whose pu- 
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Minna Kaufmann, 


pils show the results of good training. 

Even with the best of teachers the 
young singer will have need of great pa- 
tience. Many beautiful voices are 
ruined because students become discour- 
aged with their slow progress during the 
first few months of study and change 
from one teacher to another hoping al- 
ways to find one who can produce an 
artist in a short time. It takes months to 
master even a small part of the science 
of voice placement. Many vocal students 
waste hours of the day that are not 
taken up by the actual practice of tech- 
nique. This time should be spent in the 
study of piano, harmony, ear-training, 
languages and the numberless other sub- 
jects that help to make real artists. A 
young singer with a beautiful voice may 
reach the top without a thorough know]- 
edge of these things but the student who 
begins study with a good voice, though 
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not a phenomenal one, had best acquire 
all the knowledge possible in order to be 
fortified against the competition which 
is sure to be met with as soon as he or 
she attempts to find a place in the mu- 
sical world. 
Benefits of Experience 

Probably the best way for the young 
singer to determine what field holds the 
best future is to make an effort to ob- 
tain a little experience as soon as the 
voice is firmly placed. Actual experience 
in singing before the public teaches one 
many things that can never be dearned 
in the studio and helps both teacher and 
pupil to determine what type of work 
the pupil will do best. Personality counts 
almost as much as voice in public singing, 
Perhaps the student has been preparing 
for opera and the voice is well adapted 
to operatic réles; still, when the test of 
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Report German Artists En- 


soneeneninns 


gaged for Metropolitan 


A next season’s recruits 
to the roster of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will be 
several German artists not heard 
before in America, according to re- 
ports from abroad. An artist 
whose name has been persistently 
mentioned in connection with a 
nmtract at the Broadway opera 
ouse is Heléne Wildbriinn, so- 
rano. She is especially noted as a 
Wagnerian singer, and scored suc- 
cesses in guest appearances in Rio 
de Janeiro under Weingartner’s 
eadership last summer. Another 
rtist whose engagement was pre- 
ously reported is Heinrich 
hlusnus, tenor. Friedrich 
horr, bass, who has contributed 
number of fine performances in 
e New York season of the Way- 
erian Opera Festival Company, 
ill be heard at the Metropolitan, 
is understood, though no con- 
mation of his engagement, or 
at of the other artists mentioned, 
uld be secured from Giulio Gatti- 
isazza, general manager of the 
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WANTS MORE OPPORTUNITY 


O. G. Sonneck Says We Have 
Enough Orchestras and Opera 
Companies for Native Works 

O. G. Sonneck, editor of the Musical 
Quarterly, in a paper contributed to the 
Official Bulletin of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, discusses the out- 
look for American composers. Of these, 
he says, the composers of opera still 
have the hardest road to travel. 

“While we have at least twelve excel- 
lent orchestras—few as the number is 
for such a vast and musically active 
country as ours—which are available for 
modern symphonic music,” he says, “‘the 
opera companies available for competent 
American operas are lamentably few. 
They have done something—possibly, 
everything considered, fairly much—for 
the American opera composer, but the 
sum total is really not enough to develop 
adequately whatever American talent 
there may be for operas of permanent 
répertoire value. 

Having given credit to the Federation 
and the Opera in Our Language Foun- 
dation for their efforts, Mr. Sonneck 
proceeds: 

“The more I think of the problems of 
the worthy American composer—which, 
I am proud to say, no one has more at 
heart than I—the more my conviction 
steadies itself that his problem is largely 


Not 





can bloom freely 


FOR AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


economic. Countless 
working in his behalf, either singly or 
together with others, but we are faced 
by the fact that the conditions of our 
musical life as a nation, notwithstanding 
their tremendous improvement and pro- 
gress, are still undernourished. I mean 
to say that even today we do not possess 
in our country nearly enough competent 
orchestras, chamber music organizations, 
opera companies to take care of all the 
American works that deserve to be tried 
out, heard and heard again. Consequent- 
ly, American composers have not the 
necessary opportunity to hear them- 
selves and to profit by the lessons to be 
derived from performances. 

“Their lot is the worst of the com- 
posers of any nation and I say this with- 
out sharing at all the prevalent opinion 
that he is deliberately neglected. He is 
simply the victim of the want of ade- 
quate opportunity. Under this handicap 
he will continue to struggle along, until 
conditions have become such in our coun- 
try that, for example, an American 
opera composer has the same chance for 
a hearing as the Italian opera composer 
has in Italy. 

“IT am convinced that sooner or later 
we shall get there and it is plainlv the 
duty of all of us who desire to see the 
American composer prosper as an artist 
to bring about such a cultivation of our 
musical soil that the flower of his talent 
and healthily.” 


individuals are 
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singing opera before the public comes, it 
may be that the aspirant will fail. 

It is just here that so many singers be- 
come discouraged. It is because they 
start with a single purpose firmly fixed 
in their minds; namely, an operatic ca- 
reer. A number of failures along this 
line finally leave no doubt that there is 
no place in opera for this particular 
singer, but, if the individual is wise and 
has prepared well, there is no reason for 
giving up at this point. There are many 
other roads leading to success—light 
opera, concert, church, record-making, 
even vaudeville presents good artists 
these days. Then there is that probably 
most lucrative of all branches—teaching. 
The work holds a great satisfaction for 
the teacher who is conscientious and has 
something worth while to give. The de- 
velopment of a voice is a remarkable 
process. 

In conclusion I would say that the fu- 
ture of a young singer with talent de- 
pends largely upon three things: A 
good teacher, intelligent study and an 
unfaltering purpose to succeed tempered 
with good common sense in choosing a 
suitable field. 





NEWCOMERS SING IN 
PHILADELPHIA ‘AIDA’ 


Bohnen and Kemp Appear in 
Metropolitan Forces’ 


Production 

By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, March 24.—Michael 
Bohnen and Julia Claussen carried off 


the main honors in the performance of 
“Aida” given by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in the Academy of Music on 
Tuesday evening. Vocally, Mr. Bohnen’s 
interpretation of Amonasro has not been 
equalled here in many seasons. His 
virile tone dominated the Nile scene and 
even soared well above the voices of the 
combined principals and chorus in the 
ensemble numbers of the second act. Al- 
though his make-up and attire suggested 
rather a Capri fisherman than an Ethi- 
opian chieftain, his histrionic concept 
of the part was sound and convincing. 

Mme. Claussen scored her usual suc- 
cess in the ever-effective Condemnation 
scene. She was less successful in the 
languorous “Vien, amor mio.” Mardones 
was admirable as the High Priest and 
Morgan Kingston was Radames. 

Barbara Kemp, in the title rdéle, ex- 
hibited a strange assortment of merits 
and defects. She sang the difficult 
“Patria Mia,” however, with tenderness 
and pathetic appeal. Edmund Burke 
was the King, Pietro Audisio the Mes- 
senger, and Laura Robertson the 
Priestess. The chorus work and the 
handling of the stage pictures had a 
standardized’ effectiveness which at 
times diverted attention from a cast by 
no means the best at Mr. Gatti’s com- 
mand. Mr. Moranzoni conducted with 
his familiar authority. 

Walter Damrosch gave his second lec- 
ture-recital in the “Ring” course in the 
Bellevue-Stratford ballroom on Wednes- 
day night. “Die Walkiire,” the opera 
under discussion, provided him with fas- 
cinating opportunities to display his 
skill as a pianist, especially in his eluci- 
dation of the first act, with the melodious 
“Spring Song” and the brilliant fire 
music. Before playing the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” Mr. Damrosch became remi- 
niscent, recalling the far-off days of his 
own opera company and the difficulty, 
even now not mastered, of equalling the 
descriptive powers of the music with 
scenery and stage effects. 


Wymetal Re-engaged as Stage Manager 
at Metropolitan 


A two-year contract has been signed 
with Wilhelm von Wymetal as stage 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera for 
the entire season of seven months, ac- 
cording to an authoritative report in the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. Wymetal, 
who this season staged the productions 
of “Rosenkavalier,” “Thais” and “Anima 
Allegra,” has asked for a release from 
the remainder of his contract at the 
Vienna Opera, extending until next Sep- 
tember, and this has been granted. No 
confirmation of his re-engagement could 
be obtained from the Metropolitan Opera 
officials. 
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Hill’s “Stevensoniana” Colored by Poet's Fancies 
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American Composer’s Second Orchestral Suite, Inspired by 
Verses from the “Child’s Garden,” Is Hailed as Delightful 
Work at Premiére Performance in New York—Symphony 
Society Complete Forty-fifth Season—Philharmonic In- 
troduces Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Sortilegi,” an Essay in Tonal 


Wizardry 
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HE NEW YORK SYMPHONY concluded its forty-fifth season 
with a concert in Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, and Mr. 
Damrosch, who was ending his thirty-eighth year as conductor, 
celebrated the occasion by playing an American novelty, 
Edward Burlinghame Hill’s second “‘Stevensoniana” Suite. 
only other new work brought forward during the week was 


The 


Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Sortilegi”, a Symphonic Poem for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 39, which was presented by the New York Philharmonic, 


William Bachaus aiding. 


Both Mr. Mengelberg and Mr. Dam- 
rosch conducted the regular series of 
their respective organizations. The 
Philharmonic gave the last of its Car- 
negie Hall Sunday afternoon concerts, 
and was heard in an educational pro- 
gram in the hall named on Wednesday 
evening. The New York Symphony pre- 
sented a children’s concert on Saturday 
morning. With the exception of visits 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
the Boston Symphony, the Philharmonic 
now has the local field to itself for the 
rest of the season. 


From “A Child's Garden” 


Any admirers of Stevenson who hap- 
pened to be in the audience at Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday afternoon must have 
been grateful to Mr. Hill for his delight- 
ful suite. Here was sincere and straight- 
forward music, as free from any obtru- 
sive idiom as the prose or verse of the 
beloved teller of tales himself. The 
Harvard professor composed his first 
“Stevensoniana” Suite in 1916-17. It 
was played by the Symphony Society in 
New York in January 1918. “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses” furnished the inspira- 
tion for this suite, and Mr. Hill went to 
the same golden book for his second 
“Stevensoniana.” The poems which he 
has now expressed in music are “Armies 
in the Fire,” “The Dumb Soldier” and 
“Pirate Story.” 

The first of the set was revealed on 
Sunday as a rhythmic march which 
rose and fell, in tone, like the flames in 
which the poet saw the ; 

Armies march by tower and spire 
Of cities blazing, in the fire. 

At times the music seemed a little too 
heavy for the fancy, too grand for the 
miniature hosts seen in the glowing 
coals of the domestic hearth, but it was 
always good music. The best of the 
three pieces was “The Dumb Soldier,” 
fittingly enough, for this is the best in 





Wanted for Music 
Director (Woman) to take charge of the Chorus 
Department. A good musician with experience in 
voice training and Chorus work will find an oppor- 
tunity for creative work. Applicants must be 
familiar with Folk music as well as children’s 
Choruses. Resident position. 

Address Box G. Musical America. 


nga at Sist St. 
Phone ircle 5500 
. “Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday April 1 
i The Rex Ingram Production 
WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS 
With Alice Terry and Ramon Navarro 
Distributed by Metro Pictures Corporation 
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“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
With Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Capitol Ballet Corps, Alexander Oumansky Ballet Master 
Mile Gambarelli, Premiere Danseuse, Doris Niles and 
Thalia Zanou 
Soloists: Mme. Stralia, Melanie Verbouwens, 
Betsy Ayres, Desireem La Salle, William Robyn 
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ns CO occas sabesev Henry M. Dunham 
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Paramount Pictures 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
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“GRUMPY” 


with Theodore Roberts, May McAvoy and 
Conrad Nagel 
Adapted by Clara Beranger 
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“THE GLIMPSES OF THE MOON” 
with Bebe Daniels and Nita Naldi 
From the novel by Edith Wharton 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz—Rivoli Concert 
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the text. There was a whimsical ges- 
ture, a genuine touch of R. L. S. in the 
legato melody, firm but plaintive; a good 
deal of the friendliness which Stevenson 
extolled. It was exquisitely played, 
with Mr. Barrére to flute the sylvan 
charms of “the grassy woods of spring,” 
and the delicate strings to drone a song 
of heated noons, of “talking bee and 
ladybird.” The adventure of the three 
desperate pirates “afloat in the meadow 
by the swing” was done with all the 
bombast and heroics common to diminu- 
tive voyagers in a basket. Here was 
all the tremendous seriousness of make- 
believe, and the charging cattle roared 
with terrible effect. The suite is scored 
with fine skill; with a full and musician- 
ly understanding of the orchestra. The 
composer was present to bow acknowl- 
edgments of an appreciative reception. 

John Barclay, the soloist at this con- 
cert, brought his fine voice to a capital 
interpretation of the “Madamina, il 
catalogo” aria from “Don Juan.” Later 
he sang with gratifying effect the vocal 
part in Duparc’s elaborate and success- 
ful orchestral setting of Copée’s “La 
Vague et la Cloche.” The orchestra 
played the Mozart Symphony in C (B. & 
H. No. 28) which was heard a couple 
of weeks ago, and ended the season with 
a flourish in Ravel’s Symphonic Frag- 
ment, “Daphnis et Chloé.” 


Three Pianists in Concerto 


There was nothing fresh or exciting 
in the program of the New York 
Symphony for Thursday afternoon and 
Friday evening, but subscribers made 
the leave-taking an occasion for enthusi- 
asm in each instance. The feature num- 
ber was the Concerto in C for Three 
Pianos and Strings by Bach, and this 
Was given an admirable performance 
with Guy Maier, Lee Pattison and Artur 
Schnabel at the pianos. The _ three 
artists found an artistic meeting ground 
in the work, and the spirit of the inter- 
pretation was authentically classic. The 
opening movement, Vivace, was admir- 
ably done, but the final Allegro was the 
most effective of the three movements. 
The strings sang their parts with purity 
of tone. The “William Tell” Overture, 
the ‘“‘New World” Symphony and Johann 
Strauss’ “Vienna Woods” waltzes com- 
pleted the program. 


Orchestral Sorcery 


Pick-Mangiagalli’s “Sortilegi” was 
played at the Thursday evening and Fri- 
day afternoon concerts of the Philhar- 
monic. The audience on the first occa- 
sion was manifestly entertained by the 
novelty, but, nevertheless, it had little 
musical significance. Mr. Bachaus pre- 
sented the piano part with remarkable 
virtuosity. It was no easy task, for the 
composer has given the instrument a 
prominent and difficult rédle in his 
scheme of orchestral sorcery. The 
powers of the other musicians were also 
put to the test by the intricate score, 
and they came through with virtuoso 
honors. The symphonic poem, which 
was composed in 1917 and had its Ital- 
ian premiére under Toscanini the fol- 
lowing year, brings nothing new, nor 
does it affect the ultraist dress of some 
of the composer’s contemporaries. It is 
purely descriptive music, and its pro- 
concerned with the evocation 


gram is 

by an Oriental sorcerer of gnomes and 
witches, of fairies and elves. Pick- 
Mangiagalli follows his wizard in a 


conventional way, using the palette 
ordinarily employed in such undertak- 
ings, but some of his color mixtures are 
subtle and the tricks he plays prove an 


exceptional knowledge of the orchestra. 

Mr. Mengelberg followed the novelty 
with “Till Eulenspiegel,” superbly 
done. The program opened with Haydn’s 
Symphony in G (B. & H. No. 13,) 
and, after this, there came Mozart’s 
Concerto for Piano in A, Mr. Bachaus 
assisting. The pianist accomplished his 
task with high honors. It was a clear 
and dignified performance, beautifully 
colored. The Andante movement espec- 


ially was delivered with excellent taste. 
P. C. R. 


Strauss Again 


“Till Eulenspiegel” was also played 
at the Philharmonic’s educational con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening. Mieczyslaw Miinz was_ the 
soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Piano Con- 
certo in C Minor. He brought warm 
tone to an admirable performance. Mr. 
Mengelberg opened the program with 
the Haydn Symphony in.G. 


“Parsifal” excerpts were sonorois|y 
played at the same organization’s op. 
cert in Carnegie Hall on Sunday a? er. 
noon. The second half of the progray 
consisted of Strauss’ “Ein Heldenle).»,.” 
The performance under Mr. Merve. 
berg’s potent baton was not alway. x 
clear in outline as usual. There wa; 
excellent solo work by the concertma: ‘er, 
Scipione Guidi. R. M. | 


Children’s Series Ended 


The last of the present season’s young 
people’s series of orchestra concerts was 
given by the New York Symphony ip 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday morning. [he 
program included the “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture of Mendelssohn; the Valse 
Lent from Delibes’ “Sylvia,” the An. 
dante from Haydn’s “Surprise” Sym. 
phony; “In the Spinning Room” by 
Dvorak; Saint-Saéns’ “Scotch Idyl” and 
the Two Old Flemish Folk-songs by d 
Greef. 





“Freischutz’’ and “Hansel und Gretel”’ 
Presented by German Singers in N. Y. 
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URTHER additions were made to the 

repértoire presented by the visiting 
German Opera Company in New York 
when “Der Freischiitz” and “Hansel und 
Gretel” were produced at the Lexington 
Theater last week. The Weber work 
was sung on Wednesday and Saturday 
Humperdinck’s fairy 


evenings. opera 
was given at the Saturday matinee. 
Performances of “Fidelio,” “Fleder- 
maus,” ‘“Meistersinger”’ and ‘“Lohen- 


grin” completed the week. 

“Der Freischiitz” had not been heard 
in New York since 1910, when it was 
presented twice at the Metropolitan. 
The work dates from 1821, in which 
year it was given in Berlin. Naturally 
enough, it is still popular in Germany 
today, for it broke the ground of nation- 
alism in German opera and began that 
move which reached its grand culmina- 
tion in the music dramas of Wagner. 
Its appeal today, however, is by no 
means circumscribed. The Germans may 
thrill to the patriotic note, but to the 
music student in every land “Freischitz” 
brings something of interest, even if 
that interest is founded in the historical] 
significance of the work rather than in 
its intrinsic merits. Not that it is with- 
out worth in its own right, for it unfolds 
some music that still has the power to 
move, although much of it sounds taw- 
dry, naive and sadly conventional. 

Weber used the form of musical 
scenes and arias connected by spoken 
dialogue, and it was presented in this 
manner last week. There is a French 
version with recitatives by Berlioz, and 
musical connectives were also supplied 
for an Italian version presented at 
Covent Garden in 1850. “Der Frei- 
schiitz” was first given in New York, in 
English, in 1825. Other versions fol- 
lowed. It appears on the records of the 
old Broadway Theater in 1856, when it 
was sung in German, and there were 


various odd performances by German 
companies in the following decade. |i 
was presented at the Metropolitan 
1884 and at the Academy of Musi 
1896. 

The performance on Saturday night 
was of the order to which the German 
visitors have accustomed their patrons. 
The staging was in the routine manner 
of a traveling company, but there ‘was 
some good singing at times. Marcella 
Roeseler as Agathe used her clear tones 
effectively and Editha Fleisher was per- 
severingly vivacious as Aennchen. Kob- 
ert Hutt has done better singing than h 
put forward as Max. His voice sounded 
a little tired. Theodor Lattermann was 
admirable as Kaspar and Alexande: 
Kipnis presented the Hermit grandly, 
living up to the venerable dignity of his 
flowing beard. Others in the cast wer 
Benno Ziegler, Desider Zador, Harry 
Steier, Mary Dobbertin, Erna Koberow- 
sky, Grete Roetz and Josef Braun. Edu- 
ard Moerike conducted. On Wednesday 
evening Meta Seinemeyer was heard as 
Agathe. 


Heavy Gingerbread 


The gingerbread baked by Humper- 
dinck’s tearsome witch turned out some- 
what soggy on Saturday afternoon, but 
the great number of children assem)led 
for the feast, and the parents they hai 
brought with them, apparently enjoyed 
it. The orchestra seemed determined to 
get the maximum amount of noise out 0! 
the score, and if this really was the in- 
tention, the performance must be \writ- 
ten down as an overwhelming success 
Overwhelming it was in its weight, with 
emphasis where there should have bee! 
no emphasis, and all the graces 0° 
secured by ponderous and dead soun¢ 
Mr. Moerike was listed to conduct, but !t 
was Ernst Knoch who stepped into the 
pit when the time came. Mr. Knoch dic 
his best, but there was frequent ev'- 
dence of inadequate rehearsal. 





[Continued on page 39] 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Joseph Cannon, generally known as 
“Unele Joe,” wound up forty-six years 
of service in Congress, in the course of 
which he had been four times Speaker 
of the House, by giving out some facts 
with regard to our national progress 
that are illuminating. 

When, three-quarters of a century ago, 
his family moved from the South to the 
West, the population of the United 
States was only seventeen millions and 
there were only two states west of the 
Mississippi, Missouri and Arkansas. 

When your editor came to this country 
in 1872 the population had grown to 
nearly forty millions. Today, that is 
after half a century, it is about 110 
millions. 

What has been accomplished in this 
period in the way of industry, commerce, 
wealth of the people, we all know in a 
general way, but those of today have no 
idea of the tremendous increase in musi- 
cal knowledge, culture and appreciation 
during the time that has also been the 
period of the development of our musica! 
industries, which, as your editor has 
often stated, today exceed the whole 
world in quality as well as quantity. 
_Those of today cannot realize the ter- 

rible struggle of the pioneers in music. 
_ Our musical life was considerably lim- 
ited even a generation ago. The Metro- 
politan had not been built. We had pre- 
carious opera at the old opera house in 
Eighth Avenue, also at the Academy ot 
Music, the seasons depending upon Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt and a few others 
putting up checks, very different from 
today, when the Metropolitan opens 
with an advance sale amounting to more 
than a million dollars. 

We had the old Philharmonic, a few 
recitals by notable pianists from abroad. 
Steinway Hall was virtually the center 
of local music. We had only three 
theaters of any distinction, Wallack’s, 
the Union Square, Daly’s, with two or 
three minor ones. Contrast that with 
the present situation, when we have 
nearly 100 theaters and when there are 
so many concerts that the poor critics, 
even with considerable assistance, are 
nearly driven to death. 

* ok * 

It was during this very period of 
Stress and growth that Henry E. Kreh- 
diel, who died the other day and who 
was for more than forty years music 
critic of the New York Tribune, did his 
ife’s work. 

It will give you some idea of the situ- 
ation if I tell you that I understand that 
‘throughout the major part of that time 
his salary was but fifty dollars a week— 
money was worth more then than it is 
now—for which he was expected to 
ver” all the important musical hap- 
Penings and write special articles for 
the Sunday paper, and he was only re- 

ed from much of the serious work 
ing some ten weeks of the summer. 
should be remembered that Mr. 
Krehbiel began his work at a_ period 
When the position of musical critic even 
our leading daily papers was rather 
to.erated than properly appreciated. The 
pace granted to musical reviews and 

YS was always begrudged by the man- 
aging editor and the citv editor, who 

ed in this regard with the business 


manager, who, viewing the poverty of 
the musical announcements, contrasted 
them with the space given to music. He 
and the various editors were firm in the 
belief that very few people read musica] 
criticlsm anyway. 

In spite of this attitude, Krehbiel, 
through his ability, through an industry 
that was tremendous, through a corre- 
spondence which he-carried on all over 
the country, gained a national reputa- 
tion and reflected honor upon the journal 
he represented. 

* * * 

In order to estimate properly not only 
the character of his work insofar as it 
affected the musical profession, which he 
was called upon to judge, but also inso- 
far as it influenced public opinion in 
musical matters, we have to take into 
consideration his origin, his associations 
and more particularly the influence of 
the times in which he lived. 

Son of an itinerant Methodist minis- 
ter, his early associations had much to 
do in developing his character. He was 
not only a man of ideas, but an idealist. 
He had strong convictions which natu- 
rally involved having very strong preju- 
dices with regard both to persons and to 
musical affairs. The result of this was 
that he made many personal friends, 
also many powerful enemies who could 
not understand his point of view, espe- 
cially when it was adverse to them or 
their interests. 

He was so profoundly influenced by 
his reverence for the great masters, 
mostly Germans, that it was almost im- 
possible for him to show any considera- 
tion to the rising American element, 
both in composition and in performance. 
Thus it was that he became very antago- 
nistic to Edgar Stillman Kelley, and 
indeed at one time, I understand, wrote 
Kelley a letter in which he said that he 
would criticize adversely anything that 
Kelley composed. 

* * 

In his writing, especially in his prime, 
and when the space was limited, Kreh- 
biel showed himself a master of good 
English. Then he generally managed to 
write a more illuminating and interest- 
ing review than any of his distinguished 
contemporaries. In later years he be- 
came more diffuse, somewhat  long- 
winded and thus lost much of his in- 
fluence. 

In order to eke out his modest salary, 
which I believe was somewhat increased 
in the last few years, he wrote many 
books, some of superior quality. He also 
delivered lectures. 

He. had a high-pitched, nasal voice, 
which seemed incongruous with his colos- 
sal bulk. During the last decade or so 
he suffered grievously from ill health, 
due to irregularity of living and more 
perhaps to the exacting character of his 
work, in which he was _ indefatigable. 
Articles and reviews by him appeared 
almost to the very day of his death. To 
his suffering in this period must be at- 
tributed much of the acerbity which 
showed itself in some of his criticisms. 

One of the highest testimonials that 
can be paid to him is that in a position 
where he had exceptional opportunities 
for graft he lived a life almost of pov- 
ertv, so that he was glad to accept a 
little summer home in Maine, presented 
to him by his old-time friend, Mme. 
Sembrich, whose constant and enthusi- 
astic supporter he has always been. 
More recently, when his health broke 
down, Paderewski, Harold Bauer and a 
few others got together a little fund so 
that he could go to the Bermudas ‘n an 
effort to recover. 

* * * 

Viewed in the broad sense with re- 
gard to his influence on our musical life 
and progress, it can be said with justice 
that Henry E. Krehbiel played a very 
important réle, that his work on the 
whole was of a high order, always con- 
scientious, even when prejudiced, and 
that he was the leader of a notable quar- 
tet of New York critics, which included 
William J. Henderson, now of the Her- 
ald; Richard Aldrich of the Times and 
Henry T. Finck of the Evenina Post. 

No reference to Mr. Krehbiel would 
be complete without consideration being 
given not merely to the ever-increasing 
as well as responsible duties that a 
musical critic in New York has to fulfill, 
but to the cruel and almost impossible 
conditions under which the work has to 
be done. 

In order to satisfy the public demand 
that everything that happened the night 
before must appear in the morning 
paners, it is necessary for the critic to 
write about important musical events 
much in advance. This is accomplished 
partly by attending rehearsals as well as 
performances, but the need of having all 
the copy down at the printing office by 


10.45 or 11 o’clock as the last minute-— 
the dead line, as they call it—causes the 
work to be done under such pressure as 
not only to be exhausting but unfair to 
the writer, to the artists, to the com- 
posers concerned and fimally to the 
music-loving public. 

There is need of a radical change in 
this regard, so that the musical review- 
ers, especially the principal ones, may 
have fair opportunity to do their work 
under at least humane conditions. They 
should not be required to have their 


critical judgment compete with the latest - 


political gossip, the records of the latest 
murders and other sensational “news” 
of the day. 

It was unquestionably the strain that 
was put upon Krehbiel for years that 
had much to do with the various ailments 
that afflicted him toward the last, and 
which finally contributed to his death. 
This should be considered in any esti- 
mate of his position as a writer, teacher 
and leader by those who were antagonis- 
tic to him. 

* * Bo 

He was a veritable encyclopedia of 
musical knowledge. One of his contem- 
poraries said that it was possible for 
anyone to write an intelligent article on 
music with the aid of Grove’s Diction- 
ary, “Who’s Who in Music” and Kreh- 
biel’s telephone number. 

His trend of thought is shown by the 
musical program made up of his favor- 
ite compositions for his funeral. These 
included Beethoven’s “Funeral March,” 
Bach’s Passion Chorale and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s “Yea, if I Walk.” 

Curiously enough, another  distin- 
guished man who died recently, Dr. 
Arpad G. Gerster, noted surgeon and 
brother of Etelka Gerster, for many 
years one of the leading prima donnas 
of the world, requested in his will that 
the music at his funeral should contain 
the second movement of Bach’s Concerto 
for two violins and piano in D Minor. 


* * + 
Krehbiel’s decease will probably termi- 
nate the suit for libel, demanding 


$250,000 damages, which was recently 
brought against him by Mme. Johanna 
Gadski Tauscher. 

Mme. Gadski’s cause of complaint 
was Krehbiel’s having written of her 
that the public should not give financial 
aid and comfort to an enemy of our 
country. He referred to the sinking of 
the Lusitania and stated that it had been 
celebrated at a party at Mme. Gadski’s 
house by Otto Goritz in a song which 
glorified the outrage. He also asserted 
that her husband, Captain Tauscher, had 
been arrested for violation of our laws 
by acts of conspiracy against Great 


Britain. This was, of course, during the 
war period. 

Mme. Gadski also brought a_ suit 
against the Tribune for a_ similar 
amount. 


It is well perhaps that these matters 
should be settled once for all by due 
process of law where testimony can be 
given under oath. 

If testimony can be brought in sup- 
port of Mr. Krehbiel’s statement, it will 
unquestionably mean Mme. Gadski’s 
permanent retirement. On the other 
hand, if Mme. Gadski is vindicated, 
outside of the question of whatever dam- 
ages may be assessed, she should be re- 
stored to full favor as a great artist who 
has done fine and notable work in this 
country. 

+ * * 

If anybody but Beethoven had com- 
posed “Fidelio,” recently performed at 
the Manhattan by the Germans, I won- 
der what the critics would have written 
about it. 

Its libretto seems very banal to us 
today, but surely not more so than that 
of “L’Africaine.” However, Meyerbeer’s 
opera gave an opportunity to Gigli as 
Vasco da Gama to win one of the great- 
est triumphs of his career. He made a 
fine and distinguished appearance, sang 
with splendid voice and with the vocal 
artistry with which he has long been 
identified. Old-timers like myself remem- 
ber the last previous production of this 
work, some fifteen years ago, when 
Caruso undertook that réle. It isn’t 
often that one hears such beautiful and 
expressive singing as Gigli put forth in 
the fourth act with “O Paradiso.” 

The leading woman’s réle was taken 
bv Rosa Ponselle, who followed Minnie 
Hauk, Lehmann and- Lillian Nordica as 
Selika. It was to her credit that she 
was very effective. As for Queena 
Mario, who was Ines, she also deserves 
the highest possible praise. This little 
lady is becoming a great favorite with 
Metropolitan audiences. Her Juliet was 
notable for its charm. She had many 
distinguished artists who had preceded 
her to afford means of comparison. That 


Viafora’s Pen Studies 
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One of This Season’s Reeruits at the 
Metropolitan, Michael Bohnen, Baritone, 
Made His First Appearance Therein as 
“Francesco” in Schillings’ Opera of “Mona 
Lisa” at Its American Premiére on March 
1. Of Course He Does Not Wear Goggles 
When He Sings in Opera, but Off-Stage 
(Except When Asleep in His Bed) He Is 
Never Without His - Shell-Rims—and 
Viafora Caught Him Off-Stage 





she won her audience as completely as 
she did testifies to her vocal ability as 
well as to her artistic accomplishment. 

* * * 

So we are to have still another sym- 
phony orchestra. It is to be composed 
entirely of native born players and will 
give concerts throughout the country. 
The conductor will be Howard Barlow, 
who won reputation by taking honors at 
Columbia. Then he was a director of 
music at the army headquarters at 
Camp Green, S. C. Later he went to the 
war, and though he is still a young man 
he has conducted music festivals in the 
South and the MacDowell Festival in 
Vermont. At present he is the leader of 
the Beethoven Society, the Pelham Cho- 
rus and the Riverdale Chorus. 

While we are getting new symphony 
orchestras, rumor has been rife that we 
might lose one of the old ones, for it has 
been whispered that because of meager 
support the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
might possibly discontinue coming to us. 
The report has, however, been officially 
denied by Mr. Brennan, the manager of 
the Boston Symphonvy. 

With regard to the other recently 
formed orchestra, of which Stransky is 
to be the head, the wiseacres predict suc- 
cess on the ground that Stransky’s per- 
sonal following is so strong that he will 
he able to draw at least forty per cent 
from the ranks of the regular Philhar- 
monie supporters. However, why should 
the Philharmonic people worry—with all 
the multi-millionaires they now have 
on their board of directors? 

* * ok 

Charles L. Wagner, manager of Mc- 
Cormack and other noted artists, calls 
my attention to a lack of co-operation 
among managers which very often re- 
sults in a clash. Thus it happened that 
after Elman had been announced in 
Winnipeg for Avril 11, Kreisler’s man- 
ager put him in a week ahead. How- 
ever, all’s well that ends well, for Win- 
nipeg is sufficiently music-loving to have 
given both artists bumper houses. 

You may remember that some time 
ago I called your attention to the fact 
that Martinelli’s manager, Mr. Henkel, 
spoke of no less than four tenors of dis- 
tinction having suddenly descended upon 
Detroit in a single week. The trouble is 
due to the fact that many of our leading 
managers have no use for one another 
and so do not co-operate to their mutual 
advantage. 

x * & 

People have often wondered whether 
the renowned violins made by Stradi- 
varius, Guarnerius and other classic 
Italian makers are worth the tremendous 
prices that they bring. Of course there 
are any number of fake violins of sup- 
posed ancient brand as there are fake 
ancient masters in the way of paintings. 

Recently Albert Sammons, _ well- 
known English violinist, hidden behind 
a screen, played alternately on his 
“Strad” and on some English-made in- 
struments. The result was surprising, 
for the experts in front preferred the 
modern English makes. Similar instances 
have occurred in this city. So, you see, 
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the very high prices are often more the 
result of sentiment than warranted by 
real value. 

* * * 

Musicians are proverbially supersti- 
tious. Here is Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of 
the Metropolitan, who, when followed 
the other morning when he went for a 
stroll in Central Park by a black kitten, 
adopted the kitten to give him good luck. 
He was specially induced to do this be- 
cause when he stopped and said “Good 
morning,” the kitten promptly raised its 
back and meowed. You can’t shake 
Rafaelo’s resolution because immediately 
after he got that kitten he received a 
call to come to the Metropolitan, where 
he was greeted by Gatti with a renewal 
of his contract. 

Caruso had his superstitions. I knew 
a well-known artist years ago who had 
a superstition that if, while on her way 
to the opera house, somebody wished her 
good luck, she was sure to have trouble. 
Either there would be a poor house or 
her voice would crack—something was 
going to happen. It generally did. 

Many Italians carry long sticks of 
coral on their watch chains to ward off 
the evil eye. Ferranti, the buffo in 
Mapleson’s company, used to carry two 
long pieces of coral on his watch chain. 
I remember on one occasion when I met 
him on Broadway, I saw him suddenly 
extending this coral right out in front 
of him. When I asked the reason, he 
answered, “See the man with the cock 
eye. I keep it off.” 

With regard to black cats, there are 
also superstitions that they are not 
lucky. There is an artist, a lady at the 
Metropolitan, who would probably have 
a fainting fit if she met a black cat, 
especially if that black cat showed a 
friendly attitude. 

There is another artist I know who 
never passes a hunchback without touch- 
ing his hump for good luck. That is a 
common thing in Italy. So, you see, it is 
not merely the persons who go around 
with a rabbit’s foot taken from the ani- 
mal by a Negro at midnight under the 
light of a full moon who secretly carry 
talismans. 

a * aa 

They are soon to celebrate the centen- 
nial of “Home, Sweet Home,” the words 
of which were written by John Howard 
Payne. Curious, isn’t it, that that song, 
which attained world-wide fame, is part 
of an opera by Bishop entitled “Clari, 
or the Maid of Milan,” produced in Lon- 
don. The opera died, but the song lived. 

* * * 


When Pietro Mascagni, the composer, 
and Walter Mocchi, who was the im- 
presario when Mascagni last toured in 
Brazil, met in Rome recently, they had 
a personal encounter, as you no doubt 
have read in all the daily papers, for the 
daily press likes nothing better than a 
muss between prominent persons. 

Mascagni accused Mocchi of having 
promoted German music in South Amer- 
ica with Austrian orchestras. Mocchi 
wanted to fight it out on the field of 
honor, but afterward proposed a jury to 
settle the matter. The jury gave its 
opinion. Whatever it was, seems to be 
unknown, but the fight was renewed. 

* 

Mischa Elman cannot go anywhere 
without the reporters asking him 
whether he has yet definitely settled on 
somebody as a wife. This came up par- 
ticularly when he was known to be 
searching for a home. He told a reporter 
that a search for a home did not neces- 
sarily imply that he must immediately 
provide a wife, but, as he said, one must 
be prepared. 

When he was in England, he said he 
liked the English ladies best and now 
in this country he likes Americans best. 
Mischa is wise in his generation. 

*’ * * 

Maurice J. Kennedy some time ago 
wrote to the New York Times, protest- 
ing against the growing number of sing- 
ers, mostly tenors, who have taken Irish 
names and who are used by phonograph 
companies as “Irish tenors.” But this is 
nothing to the number of Polish Jews 
who have suddenly become Irish in order 
to win success on the vaudeville stage. 

It is popular to be even a camouflaged 
Irishman when you remember that some 
of our most successful operas were 
written by the Irish, namely, “Ivanhoe” 
by Arthur Sullivan, “The Bohemian 
Girl” by Balfe and “Maritana” by Vin- 
cent Wallace. 

+ * * 


Che Ying Mee Lun Hop Opera Com- 


pany has presented “Mook Kwee Ying 
Ha San,” or “The Mountain Queen,” in 
Seattle. The company has twenty-four 
men and seven ladies. The audience was 
principally males. The opera even out- 
lengthened Wagner’s works because it 
began at seven and was not quite over 
at midnight. The orchestra had five 
pieces, the cymbals doing the concert- 
master’s job. 

There was not much trouble about the 
scenery because two chairs were taken 
to mean mountains, while when a whip 
was cracked it meant that the actors 
were traveling on steeds of surpassing 
swiftness. 

We had a Chinese play in New York. 
It was quite a success, especially the 
property man. He provided everything 
in the way of scenery and properties in 
between smoking an endless procession 
of cigarettes. Years ago I attended a 
Chinese play in San Francisco. It was 
then in its third month and only half 
through the plot. Those who started in 
with it, but could not attend later per- 
formances, got what was going on from 
their friends who did go. But haven’t 
we gut continuous performances in the 
movies? We are not so far from the 
Chinese after all. 

Bo ok ok 

Frederick Lamond, the pianist, a Scot 
by birth, though he spent most of his 
life in Germany, seems to have made 
good progress in this country, from all 
reports. His Beethoven interpretations 
have been particularly commended. You 
know he has the good fortune to have 
married Elena Trisch, one of the most 
talented actresses in German today. 

The leading critics have given Lamond 
a deserved measure of praise. 


Some musical enthusiast should rise 
up and visit our leading colleges and 
preach the gospel of music. It is needed. 
The result of a students’ questionnaire 
to a certain professor at Newcomb Col- 
lege showed that when he was asked to 
identify “Filet Mignon,” he said that it 
was “an opera by Puccini.” Another 
professor, evidently bone dry, told the 
students that he thought “Maraschino 
was a premier of Russia before the war.” 

This is the result of the growing fash- 
ion of having the students put questions 
to professors in retaliation for the ques- 
tions which the professors put to the 


students. The result is illuminating. 
* a * 
At the last symphony concert in 


Providence, when Mme. Clara Clemens 
sang, a prominent lawyer and his wife 
were in the audience. After madam’s 
first number, the prominent lawyer 
turned to his wife and said: “Is Mme. 
Clemens coloratura?” 

“No,” answered the lady, “she is the 


wife of Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra.” 
* ok 26 


Cecil Arden, pretty and talented mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera, is on a 
successful concert tour in the Far West. 
From a recent photograph, which she 
was courteous enough to send me, it 
would appear that she has taken per- 
manent possession of the top of Mount 
Tacoma. Well, she always had a warm 
and affectionate nature, so I suppose she 
can stand the freezing cold there. 

* * a6 

No doubt you remember that some 
time ago the Green Room Club, com- 
posed of theatrical people and other pro- 
fessionals, had invited Otto H. Kahn, 
multi-millionaire, to be its guest of 
honor at a dinner which was to be fol- 
lowed -by a_ special performance of 
“Reigen,” a play by that well-known 
Viennese, Schnitzler. When this was 
announced, everybody expected a lovely 
evening, particularly as ladies were to 
be barred from the performance of 
Schnitzler’s work, which was to be spe- 
cially given for Mr. Kahn’s benefit. 

Mr. Kahn had graciously accepted 
when a terrific storm broke out in the 
press on the ground that “Reigen” was 
in its six scenes a blatantly immoral 
work. This, being brought to the knowl- 
edge of the society for the protection of 
our morals, was promptly taken up by 
one Sumner, its high muck-a-muck. It 
resulted in Mr. Kahn’s sending to the 
press a dignified communication in which 
he said that he was going to the dinner, 
but that he would not attend the per- 
formance of Schnitzler’s play, as he did 
not desire to do anything which would 
not conform with the moral sentiment of 
the community. 

And now it turns out that the whole 
affair was gotten up by a clever news- 
paper man, who is the press agent for a 
movie which is soon to be produced, en- 
titled “The Woman of Sin.” He had 
tipped off the “moral reformers” that 
the play was rotten! 

Thus the amiable chairman of the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
was unconsciously rung in on a press 
agent stunt. This might happen to any 
man, but that the entire daily press of 
the country swallowed the thing, bait, 
hook and sinker, shows you that our 
most astute editors, managing editors 
and assistant editors, are not quite as 
smart as they think they are, says your 
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Analyzes W ork of “Musical America in 
Address to Club Members in Rome, N. , # 
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OME, N. Y., March 25.—Marion A. 
Broughton made an address on the 
subject of MusicAL AMERICA recently be- 
fore the Wednesday Morning Club of 
this city, a literary club of thirty years’ 
standing. During the course of her ad- 
dress, she said: 
“MUSICAL AMERICA—a pertinent title! 
“Is not America to be congratulated 
that in the nation’s comparatively short 
establishment, it furnishes enough of the 


art of music to warrant a weekly pub- 
lication of this nature? 

“Comparing it with the other musical 
papers, it contains no music. It is nota 
text book. However, if any new method 
is under discussion, it will receive ample 
space in MUSICAL AMERICA. This paper, 
in a word, is a collection of facts relating 
to the resources and achievements in the 
musical world. It is as useful to the pro- 
fessional musician as the New York 
Commercial is to the business man. 

“It devotes pages to the weekly survey 
of music in Europe, New York, Boston, 
Chicago and other cities, discusses the 
opera, interpretation of réles and the re- 
vivals of different operas. This is very 
often found in Mephisto’s Musings, an 
earnest editorial, fair to the artists yet 
commenting freely and without flattery. 

“The columns are invaluable to stu- 
dents and artists alike in that one be- 
comes acquainted with program music 
and criticisms, a knowledge of conserva- 
tories, choruses, conventions, orchestras, 
teachers, or possibly the agitation of a 
project for a $30,000,000 music center in 
New York City or a musical building in 
Washington. ; 

“Speaking of student life in America, 
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the periodical points out that the finest 
kind of musical education is obtainable 
in this country but that the lack of plen- 
tiful opera companies performing at 
reasonable rates is a drawback to our 
musical atmosphere and does not afford 
needed opportunity to talented singers. 

“An important adjunct of the maga- 
zine is MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE. — It 
tabulates State hv State, city by city, 
musical organizations, local managers, 
music editors and auditoriums of the 
country, with other information such as 
population, railway connections, news- 
pavers and hotels of each city. This 
makes available facts never before 
assembled. 

“The advertisements in the usual issues 
are very illuminating and marvelously 
interesting. 

“The paper is now in its eighteenth 
year of publication. It is the outcome of 
the first musical paper printed in Eng- 
lish in America, in 1872. John C. Freund 
was the editor at that time and is the 
present editor. The paper is absolutely 
independent, is not connected with any 
particular bureau or school, or musical 
organization. It is essentially a maga- 
zine with a critical department and has 
300 correspondents.” 





French American Quartet Appears in 
Middletown, Conn. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., March 24.—The 
French American String Quartet ap- 
peared in concert before the Middlesex 
Musical Society on Wednesday evening, 
March 21. The quartet gave a fine ac- 
count of itself in a program consisting 
of the Haydn B Flat Quartet and the 
Three Novelettes for String Quartet 
by Glazounoff. 


Emmy Destinn to Visit 
America Again in Fall 
for Long Concert Tour 








Emmy Destinn, Soprano 


Emmy Destinn, soprano, formerly | 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, whos 
concert tours have been a feature | 
musical seasons in the past, will retur 
to America in November for a series «: 
engagements under the management | 
Otokar Bartik. Mme. Destinn will ope 
her season with a Carnegie Hall recit; 
soon after her arrival, leaving imn: 
diately thereafter for a tour of th 
South, Middle West and Northwest. Du: 
ing the past season she has sung wit! 
great success throughout Denmark. 
Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia. 





Mme. Reinhardt Convalescing 


Mme. Delia, Reinhardt, dramatic sw- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, who was prevented from singing 
Butterfly on Feb. 24 by mastoiditis, is 
almost completely recovered. Gusta\ 
Schiitzendorf, her husband and himse!! 
a bass of the Metropolitan, has _ in 
formed friends that she has been re- 
cuperating steadily of late. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


March 26.—Hazel Wegner 
schmid, coloratura soprano, was heard 
lately at an informal gathering at th 
home of Mrs. Henry Hunt McKee, giving 
a program which displayed the flexibilit) 
of her voice as well as its wide rang: 
and brilliancy. The singer was recent] 
heard in several cities in Virginia, being 
greeted everywhere with enthusiasm. 
She will be the assisting artist at the 
spring concert of the Washington Ora- 
torio Society. 
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Music Is Necessary for the 
Workers, Says Schwab 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, chair- 

man of the Bethlehem Stee! 
Corporation, is one of those far- 
seeing men who are convinced of 
the importance of music in the 
daily life of the American work- 
man. As one who entered the ser- 
vice of the Carnegie company as 
a lad, and by his ability rose to the 
position of a great captain of in- 
dustry, he knows intimately the 
conditions of labor in this country; 
and it is not surprising to find that 
he subscribes to the view that musi 
is not only a relief in daily toil, 
but that it actually stimulates 
production. 

“America has the big outlook fo: 
the music of the future,” said M1 
Schwab to a _ representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, on his recent 
return from a trip to Europ 
“Man has a natural instinct fo 
music, and most of our workme! 
are tremendously fond of music 
and play various instruments. |! 
encourage music in places _ lik 
Bethlehem and _ elsewhere—first 
because I like to inculcate goo: 
: taste among employees; second 
: because the man who loves musi 
sings at his work, and the singing 
workers are good workers.” 
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+: HAT can be done to give greater 
encouragement to American com- 
ers, to bring their compositions be- 
the public is a more serious light 

{| to make the writing of larger musi- 

works worth while to the American? 
us might be stated a question that 
ry well-wisher of a national art in 

. United States is asking. 

Frank La Forge, composer, vocal 
cach and pianist, believes that the first 
tep necessary is to convince the average 
oncert artist that American composi- 
ions, particularly songs, are worthy of 
a better place on his program than as a 
‘losing group designed merely to finish 
a concert with verve and snap. Too 
often, he says, the artist makes up a 
group of the “lightest” compositions of 
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in the broadening of his or her point of 
view by travel in foreign lands. Of 
course, the opera singer must go abroad 
to obtain the routine training needed, 
which is now unobtainable here because 
of that lack of small opera companies in 
which to gain it. 

“Tt is a trite thing to say, but it cannot 
be said too often, that travel, seeing the 
world, broadens the mind, increases the 
mental equipment; and without a knowl- 
edge of life, as of the manners and cus- 
toms of other peoples, how can a singer, 
or any artist, for that matter, properly 
be an evangelist of his art if his mind 
is hampered by provincialism, by a lack 
of knowledge of life and its teachings? 
Understand what you sing, not only the 
words, in whatever language they may 
be, but also see to it that in philosophi- 
cal and other values the music and the 
text have are not lost. 

“This question of languages is a press- 
ing one. Perhaps the singer, used to the 
ways of New York, Boston, Chicago and 
a few other large cities, gets a wrong 
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sach- the value of including American songs Of fact an analysis of the words shows believe, as I have said before, that with- nanvite * fenton ‘oe club members, par- 
ear( on the program is lost, he points out. clearly that there is an absence of vowel out excellent diction, songs and opera in aake sal Feiends oe 
th “Diction should be the earnest study values making them very objectionable. English—the American composer’s work 1s Louise VAN WAGENEN. 

vil of every vocalist and of the composer, Take the word ‘which.’ You cannot pos- cannot be furthered. 

if . ° ° ‘ , . ‘ 

‘Vit also,’ Mr. La Forge said. ‘“Further- sibly sing the ‘wh’ ble the the oe “Of course, we need scores of small — 

11 1b) ei ag A ae “ny NN ‘ rocal ound possible is the vowe pera houses through he ¢ tr ‘ 

more, the man who translates words of voca S I » N ! . opera ouses 1rd8ug out the coun ry. ~ 

a operas and songs into English should Or. take the two consecutive words And I believe that before we of this day OPERA RECITALS 

’ ‘ ® S * . . . 

ntl} this, thin.’ The combination of ‘th’ and are very old we shall se the United CHARLOTTE LUND 

eing ‘i’ in ‘this’ has a sound value—it can be’ States well served with numerous small (SOPRANO) | 

“ . sung. The final ‘s’ cannot have a tone. opera houses and companies. Every N. VAL PEAVY 

— DALCRO 7E It 18 followed by another ‘th’ in ‘then town in the country seems to have the PIANIST 

Ora- which cannot be sung. What the so- prophetic spirit in this regard, for in . rg ae ng ote it 

. ° - » d repertoire o ol) ¢ ‘TAS Cc aing ove 1e8 
lution is need not concern us here but nearly every town we find the ‘Opera | ad bevauete of Metropolitan a co. A 
EURYTH MICS the problem should be faced and solved. House,’ as the principal theater is musical offering of rare educational and artis- 
“I might go on in this way for hours, named. Some day the movie will move pan eo i gage En ye ng 
out and the opera come into its own themes and motifs 

THE USE OF THE sayy ery And that day is not so very Now booking for Season 1923-24 
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Champions the Music Students’ 
League 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

Considerable publicity has been given 
the Music Students’ League through a 
misunderstanding which took place at 
one of the meetings. Youthful enthu- 
siasm took the reins for awhile and the 
entire organization has suffered. Letters 
criticizing the League have appeared in 
your magazine. 

Every new organization gets a variety 
of members—some good, who come to 
help and receive instruction, and others 
who come out of curiosity and make 
trouble. 

Students are listed as students or 
artist students. The last-named can do 
creditable work and have made public 
appearances. Tuesday evenings audi- 
tions are held and students appear. The 
League members are always fair and 
always give a good hand to any person 
appearing, but when some students do 
exceptional work, it is only fair that 
they receive recognition in proportion. 
These people are the artist students who 
not only can sing but sing what is suit- 
able for them. The trouble with the so- 
called students is that they have to sing 
an aria whether they are fitted for it 
or not. If they would sing simple num- 
bers which would present them in the 
best light, it would be all right; but no, 
if they sing they must sing something 
famous. 

For example, a tenor of two months’ 
study annihilates “Una furtiva lagrima” 
or “La Donna e Mobile.” A poorly 


trained soprano will announce that her 
number is a famous Jenny Lind aria and 
then proceed to sing it at least two tones 
off pitch, and so it goes. 

Can these people expect to be given 





opportunities? If you suggest that they 
sing something a trifle less difficult, they 
become offended. 

They will not sing in English. Oh, no! 
It must be Italian or French. Yet they 
could not do an English number if they 
wanted to. 

For example, a soprano sang “Un bel 
di” from “Butterfly,” and truly it was 
anything but a fine day. I asked her 
to sing an English encore and she said 
that English was so unsingable and so 
childish. I repeated my request. She 
sang without announcing the number. 
The melody was faintly familiar but the 
words were sung in a language foreign 
to me. I asked the singer later the name 
of her selection and was told it was 
“Homing” sung in English. 

So much for students. 

We have people who come, take active 
part and pay no dues. Some are as- 
sociate members and some are not mem- 
bers at all. These are the ones who have 
caused our troubles and are now trying 
to break up the League. They are not 
students but simply people who want to 
run things and who love to hinder our 


business meetings in order to occupy the 


floor. 


One of these people announced that 
he was a born leader and that he must 
lead. All right, let him lead, but he 
should not pick out the music students 
with whom to demonstrate his leader- 
ship. This person does not sing or play 
and has no business in the League. The 
League is an organization to aid stu- 
dents. I have received invaluable help 
from it. 

If the members who are always -writ~ 
ing letters and complaining will come 
out to the business meetings, they could 
settle their difficulties. If they did not 
receive satisfaction, they could resign. 
They are not compelled to remain as 
members. 

If students will perform numbers with- 
in the scope of their ability and not 
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reach for the stars, they will get the 
opportunities they want. 
RALPH L. PEMPLETON. 
New York City, March 20, 1923. 
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An Outburst from Omaha 


My dear Mephisto: 

You are such a broadminded, kindly 
devil that I feel you will listen to my 
indignant protest. 

Will you please tell me why some 
artists look upon us in the Middle West 
as unthinking, uneducated, almost 
worthless nonentities, beneath their 
sophisticated notice? 

I inclose two clippings to show you 
we do appreciate a real artist of genial 
personality like Edward Johnson, in 
contrast to two others, a noted violinist 
and a prominent prima donna of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, the latter of whom 
honored us by accepting $1200 for com- 
ing. She is the one who is really respon- 
sible for this outburst of mine. 

You, my dear Mephisto, were one of 
those who led us astray in regard to her. 
You seemed to think highly of her sing- 
ing and also you spoke so kindly of her. 

She came. She sang wretchedly. She 
simpered; she patronized us, she talked 
down to us. She evidently had not 
recognized the fact that all those outside 
of New York or Chicago are not 
heathens or children. The Lord blessed 
her with a voice of lovely quality, we 
admit, but why must she pinch it so, 
especially in her high notes, and why 
must she breathe so badly? 

She tried to explain and announce her 
songs at times and she chattered like an 
inane schoolgirl—trying to come down 
to our level, I suppose. 

As for the violinist, he played well, 
of course, and the fact that he would not 
hear- an unusually talented boy is not 
to. be held against him—he must be be- 
sieged with such requests. 

Farrar, who came later, was some- 
what of a disappointment. Her program 
indicated that she thought our brains 
were not equal to a strain. 

We are all mad out here, Mephisto, 
just plain red-hot mad over that Chicago 
prima donna, though there have been 
others. Can’t you defend us by acknowl- 
edging that we are at least of ordinary 
intelligence? I believe that our natives 
are more widely traveled than the aloof 
Easterners. 

As for myself, I am just one of those 
musicians who are teaching the young- 
sters in the way we believe they should 
go. Also I am playing accompaniments 
in the vocal studio of a charming lady, 
Miss M —, a pupil of Mathilde 
Marchesi and others. Miss M 
concertized in Europe for years, and a 
little here, and is now teaching in 
Omaha, much to the joy of the citizens. 





I took a teacher’s certificate at P... 
body Conservatory in Baltimore a f.\ 
years ago, and have since studied , 
Chicago with Heniot Levy. There are 
thousands like me all over the country, 
which brings me back to my topic. ~ 

You see, there are many of us who 
have traveled and studied. When cur 
musical clubs engage some one of hi) 
reputation to give us a concert and that 
artist takes our money without a qua 1, 
we expect returns for our faith a); 
our money. Mr. Johnson sang a leg):j- 
mate program beautifully and we adore 
him. We also have the kindliest mem - 
ries of May Peterson. We love Kreis!e, 
and many others. If they can treat , 
so fairly and give us their best, why 
should that Chicago prima donna and 
some others be so up-stage? 

I just express the candid sentiments 
of all of us. 

You have no idea, Mephisto, how , 
have contributed to my education. 
peruse your letter every week with th 
keenest enjoyment and interest. Yo 
seem like a personal friend. 

More power by you! 


_ 
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Omaha, Neb., March 5, 1923. 
a all, 
Gabrilowitsch’s Program at Sweet 
Briar 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I should like to correct an impression 
made by the following statement in a 
recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“Gabrilowitsch was also criticized 
for his program when he gave a reci- 
tal at Sweet Briar College in Virginia. 

Fault was found with the program on 

the ground that it was altogether too 

simple. They expected heavier meat.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s program, includ- 
ing as it did Bach, Handel, Beethoven 
and Schumann, was certainly one which 
could not fail to satisfy the most exact- 
ing musical critic. The fact that he 
also charmed a large audience of aver- 
age musical appreciation is a tribute to 
the perfection of the artist’s interpre- 
tation. It is needless for us to attempt 
to praise Mr. Gabrilowitsch; his appear- 
ance at Sweet Briar was the greatest 
event of our musical history. 

EMILIE W. MCVEA, 
President, Sweet Briar College. 
Sweet Briar, Va., March 17, 1923. 





Federation Prepares for Rush to 
Biennial at Asheville, N. C. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs is busily preparing for the Bien- 
nial Convention to be held at Asheville, 
N. C., in June. State transportation 
chairmen have been appointed for Ohio, 
Illinois, Kansas and Pennsylvania, and 
special car parties are being organized 
in these states. New York is also plan- 
ning to run a special car for its dele- 
gates to Asheville, and doubtless the 
movement will be taken up in other 
states. 
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of invaluable assistance. 











Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


| A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 


| 
| 
Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course / 
Ask to hear them. | 
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BARITONE 


c) George Maillard Kesslere 


Teacher of 
ROSA RAISA, greatest living dramatic soprano, Chicago Opera 


Company 

GIACOMO RIMINI, leading baritone, Chicago Opera Company 

GABRIELLA BESANZONI, famous contralto, Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera Companies 

JEAN BARONDESS, soprano, singing in Italy and Egypt this season 

CONSUELO ESCOBAR, Mexican coloratura soprano, Ravinia Park 
Opera Company 

MARIA LUISA ESCOBAR, Mexican dramatic soprano, San Carlo and 
Mexican Opera Companies 

GITA GLAZE, Russian soprano, formerly Russian Imperial Opera Com- 
pany 

IZA KREMER, International balladist 

HELEN LUBARSKI, soprano, concert singer 

FRANCES PERALTA, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 

BIANCA SAROYA, soprano, Ravinia Park and San Carlo Opera Com- 
panies 

SONYA YERGIN, soprano, Volks Opera Company, Berlin 

ALICE ZEPPILLI, soprano, Chicago Opera Company, now singing in 
Monte Carlo 

CONSTANTIN BUKETOFF, Russian baritone, leader and soloist of the 
famous Russian Cathedral Choir 

CHARLES CARVER, basso, concert singer 

VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, baritone, formerly Petrograd Opera Company 

EDWARD LANKOW, famous basso, Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
Companies 

ANGELO MINGHETTI, tenor, Chicago Opera Company 

CURT TAUCHER, German tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


and many others 


The art of singing in all its branches, from the rudiments of tone- 
placement to the study of concert and operatic repertoire 


Mr. Samoiloff’s time for the remainder of this season is entirely filled. He is sailing for 
italy on June 15th and will re-open his studios the middle of September. 


Reservations for time for lessons next season should be made now. 


SAMOILOFF BEL CANTO STUDIOS 


Carnegie Hall New York 




















Visiting Celebrities and Local 
Forces Provide Rich 


Musical Fare 
By Babette M. Becker 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 24.—The 
Memphis Municipal Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Joseph Henkel, was acclaimed 
at its third concert of the season at the 
Lyric Theater on March 15, in a pro- 
gram which included Halvorsen’s “Tri- 
umphal Entry of the Bojars,” Mas- 
cagni’s Sicilian Preludes and Intermezzo, 
a Suite by Nicodé, and an excerpt from 
“Tosca.” Cora Cook, mezzo-contralto, 
sang an aria from “Samson and De- 
lilah,” numbers by LaForge and Leoni, 
and two Negro spirituals, and was 
warmly applauded. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, 
played a Fugue by Bach, Mozart’s Fan- 
tasia in C Minor, her own Pastoral Fan- 
tasia, Liszt’s First Rhapsody, and other 
numbers, in an artistic recital on March 
3 at the Chisca Hotel, under the auspices 
of Mrs. Jason Walker. 

Alfred Cortot appeared under the 
auspices of the Beethoven Club in a 
piano recital on March 7, a large audi- 
ence greeting him enthusiastically. Com- 
positions by Vivaldi, Saint-Saéns, De- 
bussy, Albeniz, Liszt, and Chopin, were 
included in a program to which many 
encores were added. 

sacques Thibaud, violinist, and Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, gave a joint recital on 
March 8 at Goodwyn Institute, conclud- 
ing the concert course organized by the 
Beethoven Club. Each artist was 
heartily applauded by the crowded audi- 
ence. Charles Hart was accompanist for 
Mr. Thibaud, and Edouard Gendron for 
Mr. Casals. 

Jascha Heifetz made his first appear- 
ance in this city in a violin recital on 
March 9 under the management of Cor- 
tese Brothers at the Lyric Theater, and 
was received with so much enthusiasm 
that many encores had to be played. Mr. 
Heifetz was heard in numbers by Han- 
del. Wieniawski, Schubert, Paganini, 
Reethoven. Tchaikovsky and _ Bazzini. 
Samuel Chotzinoff was an excellent ac- 
companist. 


SEASON 1923 


Announcement 


For those desiring to know what the GREAT PIANISTS now 


touring America are playing it is our pleasure to announce 
the publication of 


ra J | MEMPHIS HOST TO ARRAY OF NOTABLES 


Mrs. J. F: Hill was re-elected for the 
sixth time president of the Beethoven 
Club at a meeting of the organization 
on March 14. Mrs. Hill is president 
of the Tennessee Federation of Music 
Clubs. Other officers elected at this an- 
nual event were Elizabeth Mosby, first 
vice-president; Mrs. David L. Griffith, 
second vice-president Mrs. R. A. Street, 
third vice-president; Mrs. C. N. Mar- 
shall, recording secretary; Mrs. Emer- 
son Bailey, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. J. F. Pritchard, treasurer; Mrs. 
James M. McCormack, auditor. The 
members of the old board of directors 
re-elected were Mrs. E. Y. Kelly, Mrs. 
Clyde Parke, Mrs. W. P. Chapman, and 
Mrs. H. M. Woodson. The new members 
elected were Mrs. W. V. Pruett, Mrs. 
Frank Sturm, Mrs. A. Stubbe, Mrs. O. 
H. Muehler, Mrs. Whyte Bedford, Mrs. 
E. A. Rodwell, Mrs. J. F. Bruce, and 
Mrs. J. O. Flautt. 

The club has elected the following 
delegates to the convention of the State 
Federation of Music Clubs in Chat- 
tanooga on Anril 24: Mrs. Louis A. 
Thornton, Mrs. E. Y. Kelly, Mrs. Whyte 
Bedford, Mrs. J. F. Pritchard, and Mrs. 
W. F. Landrum. Alternative delegates 
are Mrs. Garner Strickland, Mrs. J. O. 
Flautt, Mrs. R. A. Street, Mrs. J. W. 
Hon, Mrs. A. B. Williams, and Mrs. 
Berry Brooks. 

A free music normal school has been 
secured for Memphis through the efforts 
of the Beethoven Club and the educa- 
tional department of the Chamber of 
Commerce. This school of instruction 
and musical appreciation will be con- 
ducted for three weeks, beginning June 
14, by E. R. Kroeger, of the Art Society 
of St. Louis. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

March 24.—At the final concert of the 
season by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
on March 20, Conductor Stokowski pro- 
vided an unusual program. Alfredo 
Casella was soloist in the Mozart Piano 
Concerto in D Minor and _ Albeniz’ 
“Rhapsodie Espagnole” and the orches- 
tral numbers included “Chinese Sketch” 
and “Japanese Nocturne” by Henry 
Eicheim. 
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Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 


Takes Great Pleasure in Announcing Re-engagement of 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 








Free Scholarships!! 


Mr. Brady will award one 
free scholarship entitling the 
winner to receive ten private 
lessons during the term. The 
Conservatory will add a free 
scholarship, good for two 
class lessons per week. 
These scholarships are de- 
cided by open competition. 
Candidates for scholarships 
are furnished with applica- 
tion blanks which they must 
fill out and return. Wire or 
write at once for special cir- 
cular. . 





An Appreciation from 


JOHN STEEL 


The success | have had and the 
success | hope to attain in the 


future I owe largely to Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Brady.—JOHN STEEL. 


Formerly leading tenor Ziegfeld 

Follies now leading tenor with 

“Music Box Revue,” New York 
Victor Records 








OF NEW YORK CITY 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S FOREMOST VOCAL TEACHERS 


For its 


SUMMER > 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 25th - July 28th, 1923 


The management of the American Conservatory announces with 
much pleasure the re-engagement of William S. Brady, of New 
York City, to conduct a Master Class at the summer session of 
1923 for five weeks from Monday, June 25th, to Saturday, 
July 28th. 


Mr. Brady's career as a master of the voice has been one of 
extraordinary success and a significant fact is that his material and 
artistic achievements are based on genuine merit. A brilliant 
array of young artists, such as Carolina Lazzari, Marcella Craft, 
Dorothy Jardon, Grace Wagner, Anna Roselle, Kathryn Meisle, 
John Steel, Miriam Arbine, Jenny Schwarz-Linder, Kate Condon 
and others, testify as to Mr. Brady's exceptional ability as a teacher 
and his untiring efforts in their behalf for a successful career. 


Mr. Brady’s teaching schedule in New York is always filled. 
The unusual success of his pupils and his fame as a teacher are 
constantly attracting to his studio the most promising vocal 
students and professionals who soon realize that Mr. Brady has 
much to offer which other teachers have not. In recent years Mr. 
Brady has been unable to accommodate all those who have applied 
for lessons, and it was not an easy matter to induce him to come 
to Chicago for even a brief period this summer to conduct a master 
class. 

It is not only the purpose of Mr. Brady's work to prepare a 
student for his or her professional career, but to advise and assist 
in a most practical way. He is a strong believer in the ability of 
young American singers to succeed in opera or in other directions. 
When the student is sufficiently prepared for an operatic career, 
Mr. Brady, through his various connections, sees that they have 
a chance. He is strongly in favor of two years’ experience in 
the opera companies of Europe as a beginning of the career. Mr. 
Brady is again going to Europe this summer immediately after 
the conclusion of the master class, to arrange for the operatic 
debuts of two of his students. 


Reservations for lesson times and applications for scholarships are 
coming in rapidly. Professional singers, teachers and advanced 
students who desire lessons should wire or write at once for 
information. Address: 








Private Lessons 
Classes 


Professional Singers, 
teachers and advanced stu- 
dents will be afforded an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to 
place themselves under the 
guidance of a master who 
has prepared many of our 
prominent artists for a suc- 
cessful career. 





Repertory and Teachers’ 
Auditor Classes 


The Repertory and Teach- 
ers’ Classes meet twice a 
week. In the former, the 
masterworks of vocal litera- 
ture will be sung and critical- 
ly analyzed. In the Teach- 
ers’ Class Mr. Brady will dis- 
cuss subjects which enter 
vitally into the daily work of 
the teacher. 
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‘“‘To Maestro Brady, with full 
appreciation for the great benefit 
derived from your tuition and the 
manner in which you promoted 
my career.’’—Carolina Lazzari. 





“To my esteemed friend and 
teacher, Maestro Wm. S. Brady, 
with grateful appreciation. From 
his devoted pupil, Kathryn Meisle.’’ 





‘*To Maestro William 8S. Brady, 
my sincerest admiration and deep 
est gratitude to a teacher who 
really teaches.’’—Leone Kruse. 





‘To my teacher, Mr. William 8. 
Brady, with deep gratitude for the 
assistance I have already received, 
and with confidence that greater 
success awaits me under his tui 
tion.’’—Elizabeth Lennox 


Teacher of Singing 


137 W. 86th Street 


Among Mr. Brady’s Pupils now appearing prominently before the Public are: 


CAROLINA LAZZARI, formerly 
with the Chicago and the Metro- 
politan Opera Companies and in 
Buenos Ayres, is now touring the 
country in her most successful con- 
cert season. She has a total of over 
seventy concerts for the year. 


KATHRYN MEISLE, a most suc- 
cessful contralto; has appeared with 
the Minneapolis Symphony and De- 
troit Symphony, the Cleveland Sym- 
phony and the Handel & Haydn 
Society of Boston, the Ann Arbor 
May Festival, the Youngstown, Ohio, 
May Festival and the Philadelphia 


Oratorio Society. 


LEONE KRUSE, a young dramatic 
soprano, made her concert debut 
this season, singing several recitals 
in various large cities and appearing 
under Mr. Walter Damrosch with 
the Minneapolis Symphony. 


ELIZABETH LENNOX, another 
contralto, well-known from her 
Brunswick phonograph records, has 
appeared as soloist with Newark 
Festival, Worcester Oratorial So- 
ciety, Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, 
Lowell Choral Society, Hamilton 
(Ontario) Elgar Choir, and in many 
recitals throughout the United States. 


[> Jeverneucrevevceccccccuococeoceuoevaeeccuocuacaeccaceecnccuceeacacececocecavegeene teense 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


New York City 


In Europe, MARCELLA CRAFT, 
formerly of the Chicago and San 
Carlo Opera Companies, had success 
in all the big German cities in con- 
cert both in recital and with big or- 
chestras which has led to the resump- 
tion of her operatic career. She is 
today acclaimed as one of the finest 
singers now appearing before the 
public in Germany. She is proud to 
ascribe her success to her study with 


Mr. Brady. 


JOHN STEEL, the favorite light 
opera tenor, who is_ exceedingly 
well-known by his Victor records, 
ascribes to Mr. Brady a great meas- 
ure of the success which he has made. 


DOROTHY JARDON, who made 
her debut under Mr. Brady, for two 
years with Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, is now with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. Her Carmen, 
which she studied with Mr. Brady 
for four years, was an outstanding 
success of the San Carlo New York 
season. 


LAWRENCE WOLFF, tenor, after 
a period of four years study with Mr. 
Brady, made his debut in Ulm at the 
City Opera as Rodolfo in Boheme. 
He has since appeared in Rigoletto 
and other roles of the light tenor 
repertoire with much success. 


Among others who have studied with Mr. Brady are Anna Roselle, soprans, who, while 
with Mr. Brady, made her début in both the Metropolitan and Scotti Opera Companies as 
“‘Musetta’’; Grace Wagner, soprano, début with Society of American Singers as ‘‘Mar- 


guerite.”’ 


Miriam Ardini, soprano, grand opera in Italy and the Boston Opera Company; 


Jennie Schwarz-Linder, contralto of the Regensburg Opera; Kate Condon, the well- 
known comic opera contralto; Maurice Cowen, baritone; Cantor of the great Newark 
Synagogue; and Marie Dahm, a young coloratura soprano, whose singing has been one 
of the outstanding successes of the Ziegfeld Follies. 

















‘To my teacher, Mr. Wm. S. 
Brady, my admiration and appre- 
ciation of three years of the most 
extruordinary teaching I have ever 
known,.’’——Marcella Oraft, Dee., 
1921, Member of Chicago Opera 
Company several seasons. 














“To my teacher, Mr. Wm. S. 
Brady, with profound admiration. 
Always gratefully, John Steel.’’ 














‘‘To my dearest and best friend, 
my teacher, William 8S. Brady, 
from his grateful and devoted 
pupil.’’—Derothy Jardon as Fe- 
dora, 





‘With deep appreciation to my 
teacher 3 Lawrence Wolff. 


Mr. Brady will Teach at the American Conservatory, Chicago, June 25th till July 28th 
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Phenomenal Success in Chicago 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW 


COTTLOW SECOND ONLY TO 
PADEREWSKI 


Foremost Artist of Her Sex 


AUGUSTA 


BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Three piano recitals stand out from the hammerous rush of the 
season: Paderewski’s, which was, of course, historic; that of Cortot, 
which marked some interesting departures from established pianistic 
style; that of Augusta Cottlow, last night in Kimball Hall. 

After Paderewski, Miss Cottlow played the most important program. 

After Paderewski, also, always and of course, Miss Cottlow played 
with as much distinction, individuality, personality and virtuosity as any 
pianist that the season has brought to us. She has the firm intellectual! 


grasp, the buoyant rhythm, the technical infallibility that belong to the 
finest Bach style, with an added luster of modern pianistic art that ban- 
ishes all hint of the academic. She has the greatness of spirit, the 
massive tone, the splendid imagination that belong to Beethoven. 

She has that tonal luster, that acoustic magic, that veil of pianistic 
resonance that can surround the melodies of Chopin with the glam- 
our that belongs to romance. She has the noble poetry of feeling to 
match the poetic nobility of MacDowell. She has the fervor, the abandon 
and the superlative virtuosity that alone can reveal the spirit of Liszt. 

In short, she has all the pianistic virtues and all the musical requi- 


sites and she has the personal force and magnetism to make them a part 
of her own artistic message. Wherefore she should be the most popu- 























lar of American pianists, as she unquestionably is now the first of her sex. 


—CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER, February 16, 1923. 





AUGUSTA COTTLOW, RANKS WITH BEST 


BY EDWARD MOORE 


Piano playing to rank with the season’s best was on exhibition last 
night, emanating from the fingers and still more from the brain of 


Augusta Cottlow. 

She is an important figure to those who know their piano. She has 
the intellect to cope with and make a stunning performance out of 
Beethoven’s sonata, opus 111, and fancy to persuade her hearers with 
Chopin’s B major nocturne and his F minor ballade— it is a pity that so 
many pianists fear the difficulties of this piece—and the smashing drive 
to make MacDowell’s “Norse” sonata impressive. She arranged a big 


program and she played it in a big way. 


—CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, February 16, 1923. 
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“Teader of 


“Second only 
to Paderewski” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn 


“Ranks with Best” 


Edward Moore 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW, LEADER OF WOMAN 
PIANISTS 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES 


The only alloy in a recapitulated enjoyment of Augusta Cottlow’s 
playing is regret that she is not with us more often. 

One wonders if one ever really did appreciate her before, this re- 
markable American, whose place is unique among feminine pianists. 
Is there any one just like Augusta Cottlow? 

Her program promised much and much was given that was fine 
and big and brainy. : 

Brains and sentiment are blended in Cottlow’s art, so that one’s 
sense of beauty is satisfied while one approves as well with clear reason. 

Especially in the Beethoven sonata were her qualities of power 
and personality best revealed. 

She has the virility of tone and technic of the male pianists par 
excellence, without ever losing the feminine graces of poetry and charm. 


if her fingers are of steel, they are also of velvet—and everything she 
‘touches has meaning. As I said above, a remarkable American—a re- 














~ Woman Pianists” 


Herman Devries 





markable woman—a remarkable artist. 


—CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, February 16, 1923. 


BY KARLETON HACKETT 
Mme. Cottlow gave a delightful recital. She has the instinct for the 











piano and thinks music in terms of the piano. Her fingers are strong, 
her technique dependable and she plays with the ease of one intended by 
nature to play. The greatest natural aptitude must be subject to the un- 
ending routine if its gifts are to be made of full avail, but the fine resalts 
are possible only when nature supplies the right sort of material in the 
first place. Nature was kind to Mme. Cottlow and she has done the rest. 








For some years now she has made rather a specialty of MacDowell’s 
music, and she gave an interesting reading of his “Norse” sonata. 

Mme. Cottlow succeeded in bringing out the “impetuous vigor” 
without losing the sense of the underlying strength. 

MacDowell demands especial sympathy on the part of the artist who 
is to interpret him if his meaning is to be made clear. Mme. Cottlow 





had the comprehension that had penetrated beneath the surface and 
the force to set forth convincingly what she found there. 

The reading of the second movement was particularly fine. It was 
poetic with a restrained expression in keeping with MacDowell’s mode of 
thought. There was play of light and shade, and always with the 
sense that the tonal colors came naturally from the spirit of the music. 








An artist of genuine quality. 


—THE CHICAGO EVENING POST, February 16, 1923. 
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‘Louise’ Given as Novelty at La Scala 


PTL LLL ee 


ILAN, March 20.— Charpentier’s 

“Louise,” known in its Italian trans- 
lation as “Luisa,” introduced the midi- 
nette to the Scala’s historic stage in a 
recent premiére of much success. It 
had been sung in Milan at the Teatro 
Lirico in 1901. The romantic character 
of the story made it immediately popular 
with the Italian auditors. The repre- 
sentation was an excellent one. Tosca- 
nini infused the fire of genius into the 
orchestra that coped with the French 
composer’s plastic score and Fanny 
Heldy, an artist new to the ScaJa, made 
an imaginative yet typically Parisian 
figure of the heroine. Aureliano Pertile, 
heard at the Metropolitan last season, 
sang the roéle of the lover, Giuliano. 
Journet, amply familiar to American 
opera-goers, was a Father of fine voice, 
and Elvira Casazza was dramatic as the 
Mother. There were many curtain calls 
for conductor and artists, the climax of 
enthusiasm perhaps coming at the end of 
the “Glorification of the Muse,” in Act 
III. 

Several fine performances of Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff” have aroused 
the enthusiasm of the Scala’s patrons. 
The orchestra played admirably under 
Toscanini’s baton, and the stage manage- 
ment was also excellent. Sigismondo 
Zaleski, in the title réle, gave a moving 
performance, especially in the culminat- 
ing scene of Boris’ death. The cast also 
included Pinza, as Pimenn; Dominici, as 
Shouisky; De Lelio, as Varlaam; Mme. 
Bertana, as Teodoro; Rita Vasari, as 
the Innkeeper; Elvira Casazza, as Ma- 
rina, and the tenor Merli, as Dimitri. 

The outstanding event of the last fort- 
night here was a superb performance 
given by Riccardo Stracciari in the title 


role of “Rigoletto.” He was cheered 
and recalled a score of times. He was 
in excellent voice and his acting was 
vivid. 

Riccardo Stracciari was acclaimed at 
his resumption of the réle of Figaro in 
a recent performance of “I] Barbiere.” 
Toti dal Monte was an arch Rosina, and 
Guarnieri conducted. 





Photo by Savourn 
Fanny Heldy, Soprano, Who Sang the Title 
Role in “Louise” in the Recent Produc- 
tion at La Scala 


The Hungarian Quartet played Béla 
Bartok’s Quartet, Op. 17, in a recent 
concert here. The program also included 
compositions by Zoltan Kodaly. The or- 
ganization includes Emeric Valdbauer, 
first violin; Jean de Temosvary, second 
violin; Egon Kornstein, viola, and Eu- 
gene de Kerpely, ’cellist. 





Paris Observes Colonne Anniversary 
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ARIS, March 21.—The fiftieth anni- 

versary of the Association des Con- 
certs Colonne has been observed by 
Gabriel Pierné, in the representation of 
works by composers “discovered” or made 
famous by the first conductor of the con- 
certs, the late Edouard Colonne. Founded 
in 18738 by the editor, Hartmann, the or- 
ganization proved an important sponsor 
for the efforts of the “younger” group, 
which then comprised Bizet, Lalo, 
Franck, Saint-Saéns, Massenet and De- 
libes. 

The revival of “Meistersinger” at the 
Opéra was one of the most important 
events of the last month. The perform- 
ance on the whole was not impeccable, 
the orchestra under M. Chevillard rather 
overwhelming the singers, who in sev- 
eral instances performed their parts 
woodenly. The best performance, per- 
haps, was that of Hans Sachs by M. 
Delmas. Franz sang the part of Wal- 
ther, Germaine Lubin was the Eva; 
Couzinou, Beckmesser, and Rambaud, 
David. 

The Théatre Kamerny of Moscow, an 
peretta company, recently gave a 
sprightly performance of “Giroflé-Gi- 
rofla” at the Champs-Elysées. Alice 
Coonen interpreted the titular part. 
lhe company has announced its inten- 
tion of performing “Phédre.” 

The premiére of a comic opera, “Syl- 
vie,” with music by Fred Barlow, re- 

ntly commanded admiration for the 
‘alntiness of a score rather above the 
average, as given at the Trianon- 
Uyrique,. 

Mozart’s “Bastien et Bastienne” was 
£iven on the same bill with a parody of 

by Mme. Favart and Harny, and a 
harming little morceau, “Le Devin du 

illage,’ with music by Rousseau, 

hence Mozart got his idea, under the 
ispices of the Société de la Petite 


ene. The orchestra was led by Félix 
Naugel, 

Georges Enesco was heard as violin- 
t in a concert of the Société Philhar- 


monique. The program included a Sonata 
by Schumann, in which the piano part 
was played by M. Galéotti. 

Rhene-Baton led a fine performance 
of the “Faust” Symphony of Liszt in a 
recent Concert Pasdeloup. 

The Schola Cantorum, under the baton 
of Vincent d’Indy, gave a concert version 
of Weber’s “Freischiitz.” The orchestral 
performance was especially excellent, 
and Mme. Malnory-Marseillac’s singing 
of the music of Agathe unusually fine. 

Worthy efforts have been made by 
Francis Casadesus and George de 
Lausnay in the cause of French music, 
in programs in which they have con- 
ducted the Orchestre de Paris. A native 
work of merit recently sponsored in this 
series by M. de Lausnay was a “Rap- 
sodie Concertante” for violin and or- 
chestra by Stan Golestan. 

The Bohemian Quartet recently gave 
a fine performance of César Franck’s 
Quintet, with Blanche Selva as assisting 
pianist. 





Grimm’s “Germelshausen” Has Premiére 


AUGSBURG, March 18.—Hans Grimm’s 
opera, “Germelshausen,” to a text by 
Ludwig Gé6hring, based on Gersticker’s 
well-known novel, had its first perform- 
ance recently at the State Theater here. 
The fantastic story concerns a sunken 
village which reappears at intervals of 
many years. Though the tale furnishes 
striking material for a lyric drama, both 


librettist and composer have failed in 
some degree in creating dramatic inter- 
est. The score, which is modern in style, 
was conducted by Karl Tutein, and the 
principal singers were Ilse Schléssink, 
Zieglmayer and Zvonar. 


FLORENCE, March 20.—‘Bacchus in 
Tuscany,” a comic musical work with a 


text by Paolieri and Bonelli, and a score 
by Renato Brogi, was given successfully 
at the Teatro Verdi here. 





Paris, March 20.—-The Society of 
Composers announces a prize of 3000 
francs for a symphony, offered by the 





Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, and the Perilhou Prize of 1000 
francs for a composition “in elevated 
style for chromatic harp.” The results 
of the contests of last year are as fol- 


lows: The Jane Arger Prize of fifty 
francs for a solo and quintet with chorus, 
to Simone Pyle; and the Pleyel Prize for 
a piano sonata to Madeleine Dedieu- 
Peters. 





Williams Leads Bach “Passion” in London 
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ODNDON, March 20.—A fine perform- 

ance of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” 
was given by the Bach Choir, under the 
baton of R. Vaughan Williams, in 
Queen’s Hall recently. The soloists in- 
cluded Norman Stone, who sang the part 
of the Evangelist; Edith Stewart, Astra 
Desmond, Archibald Winter, Arthur 
Cranmer and George Parker. The ac- 
companiments were played by the Lon- 
don Symphony, with G. Thalben Ball at 
the organ, and C. T. Lofthouse at the 
piano. 

The Symphony gave an exceptional 
performance of Scriabine’s “Poéme de 
l’Extase,” under Koussevitski’s leader- 
ship in a program which included also 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, Joseph 
Holbrooke’s Overture to “Bronwen,” and 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Dance Macabre.” Alexander 
Borovsky was the piano solvist in the 
last number. 

_A first peformance of interest, not pre- 
viously chronicled was that of Raoul 
Laparra’s Poéme for Orchestra and 
Piano, “Un Dimanche Basque,” played 
by the composer himself with the new 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry 
Wood. Maggie Teyte, soprano, was the 
soloist at the concert, singing an aria 
from “Eugene Onegin.” This orchestra 
later gave Bliss’ “Color” Symphony and 
Prokofieff’s Concerto in D Flat, with the 
latter composer as soloist. 

The Royal Choral Society recently 
gave  Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” under the leadership of 
H. L. Balfour, in an Albert Hall concert. 
The soloists were Doris Vane, William 
Boland and Frederick Taylor. 

The third of a series of concerts by 


the Cherniavsky Trio at Wigmore Hall 
included Gretchaninoff’s Trio, Op. 38. 

The Westminster Choral Society gave 
an impressive hearing of Sir Charles 
Stanford’s choral poem, “The Last Post,” 
under the baton of Vincent Thomas, at 
Queen’s Hall. 

A promise of the revival of Auber’s 
“Fra Diavolo” by the company at the 
Old Vic has aroused the interest of 
operagoers. These singers recently gave 
a fair performance of “Rigoletto,” with 
Muriel Gough as Gilda; Sidney Pointer 
as the Duke, and S. Harrison in the title 
part. 

A triennial Handel Festival, to be held 
at the Crystal Palace on June 16, 19, 21 
and 23, ‘will include performances of 
many of Handel’s rarely heard works. 
Sir Frederic Cowen will be the con- 
ductor. The soloists will include Edna 
Thornton, Florence Austral, Ben Davies 
and others. Accompaniments will be 
played by the London Symphony. Ex- 
cerpts from “Israel in Egypt,” ‘“Alex- 
ander’s Feast,” “Esther,” “Jephtha,” 
“Samson,” “Acis and Galatea” and 
“Saul” will be included in the program. 

Sir Walter Parratt, for thirty years 
Master of the King’s Music and organ- 
ist at Windsor Castle, recently cele- 
brated his eighty-second birthday. Be- 
sides carrying on his work at Windsor, 
he goes to the Royal College of Music 
twice a week to instruct classes there. 

The awards of the Royal Academy of 
Music, recently announced by the secre- 
tary, are as follows: Sterndale Bennett 
Prize in Piano to Denise Lassimonne; 
Charles Mortimer Prize in Composi- 
tion, to Ivor R. Foster, and the Gold- 
berg Prize in Voice, to Lucy Goodwin. 





“Pierrot Lunaire” Amazes Brussels 


BRUSSELS, March 20.—Schénberg’s 
“Pierrot Lunaire,” given recently in 
pursuance of the aggressively modern 
policy of the Pro Arte Concerts, will 
without doubt remain the most amazing 
event of the local musical season, though 
the same auspices have promised Mil- 
haud’s “Enfant Prodigue” for a later 
occasion. The performance of the work 
was of the first order, as given by the 
Onnou Quartet and M. Collaer, under 
the conductorship of Darius Milhaud. 
The “narrator” of the work was Maria 
Freund, the French version used being 
not thoroughly satisfactory, as the ac- 
cents in many instances were misplaced. 
The auditors were frankly mirthful in 
the course of the performance of the 
work. The program included Mali- 
piero’s spirited “Rispetti,” Bela Bartok’s 
First Quartet and six short pieces for 
piano by Schénberg. Eugene Ysaye re- 
cently made his first appearance as an 
ensemble player in ten years at a concert 
of the Trio Ysaye, which includes also 
Maurice Dambois and Yves Nat, at the 
Conservatoire. A_ recent concert  in- 
cluded a first performance in Brussels 
of Florent Schmitt’s ““Psaume XVII” for 
soloist, chorus, organ and orchestra, a 
very fine work; two “poems” for voice 
and orchestra by Jongen; Pierné’s sym- 
phonic nrelude for Morand’s dramatic 
poem. “Cathédrales,” and Vierne’s First 
Symphony for organ. 


BRE*LAU, March 20.— The Breslau 
Opera has entered upon an era of greater 
prosperity. The institution now has a 
State subsidy of three million marks, 
and a like amount from the city, which 
also provides the theater without charge. 
The province of Silesia contributes 100,- 
000 marks. Heinz Tietjen is the new 
Intendent, having succeeded Waldemar 
Rung, who has been called to Vienna. 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND, March 20.—A 
new textual edition of Gluck’s “Iphigenie 
auf Tauris,” by Gian Bundi has been 
performed with success at the State 
Theater here. 


Manchester Hears Irish Music 


MANCHESTER, March 20.—The last of 
the Hallé Promenade Concerts was en- 
tirely devoted to Irish music, the pro- 
gram including Sir Charles Stanford’s 
“Sea Songs” sung by Plunket Greene 
and conducted by the composer. Hamil- 
ton Harty, conductor of the orchestra, 
made his first appearance as piano solo- 
ist in his own Concerto, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham as conductor, at another recent 
concert. Elena Gerhardt was a distin- 
guished soloist at a recent Brand Lane 
Concert. The Carl Rosa Company, in the 
first week of its fortnight’s season at the 
Opera House, gave performances of 
“Carmen,” with Constance Willis, a 
mezzo-soprano of fine natural voice, as 
the heroine, and of “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” with William Boland and Elspeth 
Wakefield in the titular parts. The 
roster announced for the second week 
includes “Lohengrin” and “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” 

Frankfort Fétes Delius on Anniversary 

FRANKFORT, March 18.—Several per- 
formances of works by Frederick Delius 
have been given here by local musical 
organizations, in celebration of the Brit- 
ish composer’s sixtieth birthday. These 
have included his “Northland Sketches,” 
Sonata for ’Cello and the “Song of the 
High Hills,” for chorus and orchestra, 
the last conducted by Paul von Klenau, 
with Alexander Barjansky as_ soloist. 
Percy Grainger, pianist, with Alexander 
Lippay, played in a two-piano arrange- 
ment of Delius’ “Dance Rhapsody” at a 
reception given on the anniversary. Mr. 
Grainger has been the guest of the com- 
poser and his wife for several weeks in 
Frankfort. 


HAMBURG, March 20.—Donizetti’s “Don 
Pasquale,” revived after several years 
at the State Theater here, was staged by 
Leopold Sachse on a small stage con- 
structed within the proscenium. Werner 
Wolff conducted, and the principal parts 
were sung by Fraulein Jungbauer, Loh- 
fing, Branner and Stieber-Walther. 
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“SINGS WITH A TONE OF REAL BEAUTY” 


—-N. Y. American 


“SANG WITH GOOD STYLE AND A MELLOW SYMPATHETIC TONE” 


N. Y. Times 


“A FINE ORGAN OF GREAT POWER AND AGREEABLE QUALITY” 





N. Y. SUN—Gabriel 


There has been a rumor persistent for some 
seasons to the effect that Rosa Ponselle has 
a sister. A recital in Town Hall last night 
proved the fact and gave Carmela Ponselle 
the further chance to prove herself a singer. 
She availed herself of the opportunity with 
enthusiasm. She sang a program of prima 
donna scope, a voice of somewhat the same 
dramatic tendencies as her sister’s with a 


good deal of the same freedom and warmth. 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 


—N.Y. Eve. World 


CARMELA 


PONSELLE 


Distinguished Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


TOWN HALL 


TRIBUNE 


That vocal strength runs in the family was 
shown when Carmela Ponselle, sister of Rosa, 
gave what was announced as a first song recital 
yesterday evening at Town Hall, with a pro- 
gram of Old Italian, operatic Italian, modern 
French and other numbers. The resemblance 
was apparent in voice as well as in appear- 
ance; there was no doubting the volume of 
Miss Ponselle’s voice; it was of a full, earfill- 
ing quality with ample range and a consider- 
able richness of tone, especially in the lower 
notes—one which, like her sister’s, seemed 
best adapted for the Italian operatic style. 


N. Y. AMERICAN—Mr. Smith 


Friends of the Ponselle family assembled in 
large numbers last night at Town Hall to 
make the official debut of Carmela a festive 
occasion. In appearance much like her sis- 
ter, the elder Ponselle also disclosed a voice 
that bore a decided resemblance to that of 
the gifted Rosa. Here is a beautiful voice 
of mezzo-soprano character, wide in its 
range, powerful, vibrant and warm and mel- 
low in the lower register. So unusual a 
voice indeed is this, that there should be no 
question regarding Carmela Ponselle’s suc- 
cess. 


N. Y. HERALD—Mr. 


Miss Ponselle has an excellent mezzo-soprano 
voice, which, in her first number, seemed to 
be exceptionally well placed. The singer re- 
vealed original ideas about style. 


Henderson 


GLOBE—Mr. 


In the Town Hall in the evening Miss Carmela 
Ponselle, sister to Miss Rosa Ponselle of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, gave a recital 
which disclosed her possession of a beautiful 
mezzo-soprano voice. 


Pitts Sanborn 


Exclusive Management MAURICE FRANK 


MARCH 18th 





TIMES 

Carmela Ponselle, sister of the opera star, was 
greeted by an audience that filled the Town 
Hall at her formal debut concert here last 
evening, an audience that plainly had some- 
thing to say on its own account and said it 
with flowers. Dramatic to her fingertips, 
Carmela Ponselle could not resist a pair of 
operatic pieces, the Page’s air in “Huguenots” 
and the familiar ““O Don Fatale,” from “Don 
Carlos.” The latter, especially, she sang with 
good Italian style and a mellow, sympathetic 
tone in middle register. There was evident 
study in airs of Handel and Paistello, a group 
of French lyrics and songs in English by 
Silberta and Campbell-Tipton. 


N. Y. MAIL—Katherine Speath 


Carmela Ponselle hardly needs introduction to 
New Yorkers, although she sang her first re- 
cital in Town Hall last night. Her voice is a 
gorgeous organ and one that rightfully be- 
longs upon the operatic stage. From Handel 
to “Don Carlos” is a trying leap, but the warm 
mezzo-soprano was equal to nearly all the de- 
mands of the varied program. An enthusi- 
astic house, flowers just everywhere and an 
intimate drawing-room stage setting made the 
evening more than pleasant. 


EVENING TELEGRAM 
Carmela Ponselle, sister of Rosa Ponselle of 
Metropolitan Opera fame, gave her first New 
York song recital last night in Town Hall. 
In the matter of voice Miss Ponselle is ex- 
ceptionally gifted. She sings with a tone of 
real beauty, one that can be colored either for 
things sentimental or for very dramatic music. 


EVENING WORLD—Mr. Warren 


Carmela Ponselle, sister of Rosa, gave her 
maiden recital in the evening in Town Hall. 
Beautiful voices seem to be an inheritance 
in the Ponselle household. Miss Carmela’s 
is a fine vocal organ of great power and 
agreeable quality. 
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For Terms and Dates, address: Concert Management, Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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Opera in English Waits for Public Education 


(jisecar Saenger Sees “Man On the Street” as Final Arbiter—Declares That the Task Before 
Musicians Is to Sing English So Well That a Demand for It Will Be Aroused—Advo- 
cates Strings of Small Opera Houses Throughout Country to Give American Singers 


Their Chance 
(ae in English, with its attendant 

/ development of an American musical 
art, will remain a vision and a hope of 
the few; the first “great American mas- 
ter” will remain unheard and unsung; 
American singers with operatic ambi- 
tions will continue to struggle against a 
tremendous and almost insurmountable 
prejudice; America’s music will continue 
to be dominated by other than Ameri- 
cans—unless: 

“We educate the man on the street to 
want American opera, written in Eng- 
lish, composed by Americans, sung by 
Americans with American training, and 
to express that want in terms of public 
support of these things.” 

Thus Oscar Saenger, vocal teacher of 
New York, sums up his ideas on a ques- 
tion that has agitated the profession and 
the musical public for years. And he 
feels deeply on this question. 

“T was born in New York and my 


1922-23 
Engagements 


October 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Rockwell City, Ia. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Broken Bowl, Neb. 








November 


Billings, Mont. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
Roseberry, Ore. 
Medford, Ore. 
Marshfield, Ore. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Boise, Ida. 

Provo, Utah. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Hollister, Cal. 
Salinas, Cal. 


December 


Visalia, Cal. 
Selma, Cal. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Ontario, Cal. 


January and February 


Sedalia, Mo. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Alton, Iil. 
Springfield, Il. 








mother was born here; we are Ameri- 
cans,” Mr. Saenger said reflectively, and 
then with intense emphasis: “America 
is giving us all we have, and only the 
oOutworn prejudices, the customs, the 
manners of the past are keeping the real 
American art down. I do not disparage 
the music of other nations or peoples. 
I love the master works of these others. 
I teach them, I delight in them. But 
why not American works in English as 
well? 

“When opera began, it was Italian. 
Other nations heard the operas in Ital- 
ian. For decades this was the case until 
the French began to break away. The 
public —and, mind you, not only the 
musical world but the man on the street 
—began to demand that these operas be 
sung in French. A relic of this demand 
still exists in the national opera in Paris 
where, in the papers corresponding to 
our articles of incorporation, it is set 
out that at least five acts of a French 
opera composed by a Frenchman and 
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given in the French language must be 
presented each season. 


The Result of Revolt 


“The result is known to the world. 
French composers have given us some 
of our most beautiful and most wonder- 
ful operas. 

“Then the Germans broke away from 
the Italian bonds.’ They demanded ana 
got German opera, but not until they did 
demand opera in German did their great 
composers spring up or did German sing- 
ers have a chance. 

““England followed, but no great 
school of English opera having sprung 
up, there is still foreign-language opera 
there. But can a German company sing 
a German opera in German in France? 
Can a French opera company sing 
French in Berlin? Why, they will not 
stand for it! The opera-goer in Europe 
wants and demands to hear opera in his 
own language—and the war had nothing 
to do with this. And here we are, the 


Season 1923-24 Now Booking 


320 North 11th, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Thurlow Lieurance 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Edna Woolley 


SOPRANO 
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Waco, Tex. 
Denton, Tex. 


Durant, Okla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Oscar Saenger 


greatest nation, hearing opera sung in 
languages of which we understand not a 
word! I refer, of course, to the man on 
the street again, the average American. 

“Those who deprecate any attempt to 
give opera in English harp on a few 


[Continued on page 22] 





Address—Lieurance Concert Management 


Beloit, Kan. 
McPherson, Kan, 
McCook, Neb. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Niles, O. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Hornell, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. 
Fairmount, W. Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Americus, Ga. 
Tampa, Fla. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Lakeland, Fla. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 
Orlando, Fla. 


March 


Chicago, IIl. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 
Manhattan, Kan. 


April 


Huntsville, Tex. 
Brownsville, Tex. 
McAllen, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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SUMMER MA§$ 


June 25 to August 4§ 
GUEST T 










PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON oSCag Y 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS SINGER AND TEACHER ae e 











The 
Leading 
and Largest 
College 
of Music 


in America 
























PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA FLORENCE HK 


MASTER PIANO INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD AMERICA’S FOREMOST BRAN 











AND THE REGULAR FACULTY OF OVER 100 BRILLIANT ARTIST-TEACH 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS| ‘ 








Prof. Auer, Prof. Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have T 

each comnetitid to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open competitive examination, is found to possess the greatest gil! 

for playing or singing. Free scholarship application blank on request. Teac. 
will 

DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 10 COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUES UEST de ta 
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626 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Mm 
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TER SCHOOL 


4Bix Weeks) 58th Year 
TEACHERS 
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CAISAENGER RICHARD HAGEMAN PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


-ATED@CAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST NOTABLE TEACHER OF TEACHERS 
ND 0@ATIC COACH 








THREE 
PUBLIC 
RECITALS 
WEEKLY 








| 
SKLE CLARENCE EDDY LEON SAMETINI 


AOSTMRRANO DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS RENOWNED VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
CHES IN ATTENDANCE—PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS WITH ALL TEACHERS 







Unexcelled Normal Courses in Piano, Violin, Vocal 
and Special Public School Music Course 


“| TEACHERS?’ CERTIFICATES “ DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory 
will be conferred at the end of the summer session upon candi _ who show sufficient knowledge and who take the required studies. Full 
NES TEST i tails in Summer Catalog. Complete Summer Catalog on request. Lesson periods should be e engaged now. 


ICAL COLLEGE | 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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DICIE HOWELL 


SEASON 1922-1923 


On Record in the Press for Having 


“THE FINER POINTS WHICH MAKE THE 
ARTIST” 





New York City 


“Miss Howell sang classic 
and modern pieces. in 
Italian, English, German 
and French with vocal 
discretion and good taste.” 
—N. Y. Times, Nov. 1, 
1922. 








“Miss Howell has. skill 
and presence.’’ : ie - 
World, Nov. 1, 1922. 








“Her voice, which is a 
bright and well focused 
soprano, has power and 
agility.’"—N. Y. Evening 
Journal, Nov. 1, 1922. 





“Dicie Howell is essen- 
tially a stylist and her 
highly flexible voice is an 
excellent means to im- 
pressing of that end. She 
uses her voice with taste 
and knowledge. Her dic- 
tion remains a grateful 
virtue.”— N. Y. Evening 
Sun, Noy. 1, 1922. 








“Her voice brought skill 
and charm.’’—N. Y. Amer- 
ican, Nov. 1, 1922. 





“Possibly one of the rea- 
sons for Dicie Howell’s 
growing success is prepa- 
ration. Her voice has a 
light, silvery quality that 
bounds joyously to the 
upper notes.”—N. Y. Eve- 
ning Mail, Nov. 1, 1922. 





Buffalo 


“A soprano of delightful 
purity and freedom and 
ease of singing.’’—Buffalo 
Evening News, Oct. 4, 
1922. 

“Dicie Howell displayed a 
fine soprano voice and 
excellent musicianship.’’ 
—Buffalo Courier, Oct. 4, 


1922, 











Philadelphia 


“A voice flexibly adequate 
to such florid, intricate 
phrases as those of ‘Re- 
joice Greatly,’ and equal 
to the emotional require- 
ments of ‘Come Unto 
Him’ and ‘I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth.’ ’— 
Public Ledger. Dec. 28, 
1922. 





Omaha 


*“Dicie Howell gave a great deal of pleasure, with the beauty of her voice, which is of 
brilliant lyric quality and of great range, also with her gracious manner. She has a 





lyric voice of pure, limpid quality. She sings fluently and with much finish and style. 
Her interpretation displayed a fine musical taste and regard for the finer points which 
make the artist. Brilliant work was done in ‘Depuis le Jour.’’’—Omaha Bee, Dec. 8. 





1922. 








SUMMER ENGAGEMENTS—1923 


SCRANTON, Pa., April 5th 


NEW YORK CITY, April 11th 


American Music Guild 


MINNEAPOLIS Symphony Orch. in 
“ELIJAH,” April 16th 


TOLEDO, Ohio, April 24th, Eurydice 
Club. 


MONTREAL, April 30th, Aft. All-Bach 
Recital 


Direction EVELYN HOPPER—Aeolian Hall, New York City 


MONTREAL, April 30th, Eve. in ‘“‘The 
Messiah”’ 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 3rd 


PETERSBURG, Va., May 24th, Spring 
Festival, ““ELIJAH”’ 


PETERSBURG, Va., May 25th, Artists’ 
Recital 


SIX APPEARANCES WITH GOLD- 
MAN BAND in June and August. 














VISITORS HEARD IN MILWAUKEE WEEK 


at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Herm: 


; j Uihlein before about 250 invited guest 
Kreisler and Bonnet Give He played numbers by Palestrina, Pu 


Recitals—Stoek Forces cell, Couperin, Martini, Franck, Sch 
p . mann, Guilmant and himself. 
in Ninth Concert A piano recital was given by J: 


Chiapusso in St. John’s Cathedral Aud - 
torium, under the management of Roen - 
MILWAUKEE, March 24.—Despite one held and Roemheld. Compositior 
of the worst blizzards in years, a sold- ranging from Bach to Ravel and D 

out house greeted Fritz Kreisler in his bussy were played in vigorous style. 


: : . . The Marquette University Glee Clu 
recent recital appearance in this city, gave a concert at the West Allis Hig 
under the management of Marion An- §¢hool, before beginning a tour of t! 


drews. The program proved one of the Northwest. 
most acceptable ever given by a violinist 


By C. O. Skinrood 





locally, and included the Brahms Sonata INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
in G Minor, the Mendelssohn Concerto, . 
Loeffler’s Valse Caprice, the Dvorak- March 24.—The Arsenal Technica! 


Kreisler Slavonic Dance in G, and the’ School of Indianapolis has a complete 
Wagner-Wilhelmj “Siegfried Para - symphony now, conducted by Frank E. 
ttn Lamson was an artistic Percival. Some of the easier symphonies 

The Chicago Symphony in its ninth will be played this year. Besides the 
local concert this season, under the man-_ senior play, commencement and nume: 
agement of Margaret Rice, presented ous other events, this orchestra accom- 
César Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, panied the opera, “The Pirates of Pen- 
excerpts from Humperdinck’s “Kénig- zance,” conducted by Mr. Percival, at the 
skinder,” and Dukas’ “L’Apprenti Sor- Murat Theater last month. The Opera 
cier.” Club, which put on this work, gave two 

Joseph Bonnet gave an organ recital performances this year instead of one. 




















A New Volume in The Music Students Library 


HARMONY 


for Ear, Eye, and Keyboard 
(First Year) 
By 
PROF. ARTHUR E. HEACOX 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


Price, $1.50, post-paid 


A compact, thoroughly practical text-book written expressly for class-room use. 
It embodies new features and is the outcome of the author’s long experience aS a _ |f| 





teacher and in writing text-beoks that work. It will be heartily welcomed by all 
high-school and other teachers of harmony everywhere. 
ENDORSEMENTS 


“Your book is an excellent and comprehensive presentation of the subject, and I shall 
P A  « oi “ A a eso Ten + ta sunita = oe Depart- 
surely use it in my first-year course in Harmony at Harvard. WALTER R. SPALDING, I 
ment of Music, Harvard University, Cambridge. 

“The book is simply admirable; I can say no more and ean surely say no less. It cannot 


fail of helping many an earnest student through the study of Musical Theory without finding it 
hateful or vague.’’—Prrcy GoETscHivs, Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 

“Its clean-cut, precise and definite statements delight one. I have just recommended it to a 
teacher in Texas.’’—Prof. CHaRLes H. FARNSWORTH, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. | 

‘‘I find satisfaction in the clear and effective presentation (of the subject), as well as in 


the scope of the work in correlating keyboard and ear-training with writing.’’—G. S. DICKINSON, 
Department of Music, Vassar College, New York. , 

‘Your new book fulfills all the requirements to make both pupil and teacher think music. 
The material is adequate and logically presented, and teachers will be able to change to it from 
obsolete methods without any burden.’’—Grorce A. Lerenton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘‘T have a growing enthusiasm for your book, which I am sure will prove an inspiration to 
the student and a decided help to the instructor. I appreciate your introduction of the rhythmic 
problem, too generally neglected.’’—-HARRISON D. LmpBARON, Ohio Wesleyan School of Music, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

‘“The lessons are so definitely planned, and the language is so simple and clear, that the book 
ouzht to prove a great help, particularly to teachers with little experience in planning courses. — 
PAULINE A, MEYER, State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 

“It is surely a great contribution to the study of Harmony in public school music annie. 
and you may be interested in knowing that we have adopted it for use in the three high-schools 
of Indianapolis.’’—ERNEestT G. HESSER, Director of Music, Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘‘A very practical work on a much-needed subject. It certainly shows the result of years of 
experience, and all your points are stated with commendable clearness, precision and order.’*— 
Dean P. C. LUTKIN, Northwestern University, School of Music, Evanston, Ill. 








OLIVER DITSON CO., 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 





Order of your local dealer 


























TWO RECENT PERFORMANCES 





SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 
JAN. 26 and 28, 1923 


THE EVE OF SAINT AGNES 
Frederick Jacobi | 


CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, NEW YORK 
DIRK FOCH, CONDUCTOR 
MARCH 6, 1923 
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— ° “It is also n ” ‘ . si 
De Luca Gives Counsel a a ecessary,” Mr. De Luca Antoinette Ssumowska musical talents. I have seen many car- 
i : adds, “for the student of opera to be an eers blasted just for the lack of some 
to Students Who Aspire assiduous student of history, for the Proffers Plan to Aid little encouragement. . . Coming 
O °C best way to identify oneself with a story to Boston almost a quarter of a century 
orm: to an Uperatic Career _ is to be imbued with the atmosphere of : . ago, I indebted f 
, " ; ‘ ifte ative Students go, I am indebted for my start here to 
‘uest the period in which the action takes Mrs. J. Mont Ss 
"P ti on hy t3 a. J. ontgomery Sears, who wel- 
s A Pani th B yA. = e “ond an artist _ comed my husband and me with open 
ch in at he knows the story simply arms and introduced us to the leading 
because he has studied it and has per- musical people of Boston.” 
. . , : we 
r Je a — it, mood the _— _ one’s _Mme. Szumowska had vivid recollec- 
Audi. : eas a sy ceptions ‘1 ange trom yeal tion this week of her first Boston ap- 
Roen - 0 seed = er y it Peete Fe pearance when Mrs. Sears graciously 
Pe to restudy a part at frequent intervals. threw open her music-room for an audi- 
; tion to two talented pupils of herself and 
>. TRENTON, N. J. her husband, Joseph Adamowski, teacher 
Clui March 24.—Gitta Rapoch, soprano, and of the ’cello at the New England Con- 
Hig Rebecca Davidson, pianist, gave a con- servatory of Music. The young soloists 
f tl cert at the Crescent Temple on March were J. M. Samroma, pianist, and George 
14, the occasion being Miss Rapoch’s Brown, ’cellist, and the display of their 
début in this country, she having re- talents made a decided impression upon 
cently returned from a successful concert the audience. 
tour in Cuba. Her voice is a charming _ Mme. Szumowska has appeared many 
nical one, possessing flexibility, color and vol- times as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
plete ume. In addition to operatic arias, she phony under different conductors. She 
‘ gave a group of songs by Brahms, Schu- is an artist pupil of Paderewski and is 
ik E. mann, Hinrichs, Schubert and Dienzel. an acknowledged authority in the inter- 
onies Miss Davidson displayed a firm touch, pretation of Chopin’s music. 
» the excellent technique and an effective tone. WwW. d. Fe 
_ She played numbers by Bach-Tausig. 
_ ROCHESTER, N. Y 
een. Gluck- Sgambati, Scarlatti, Chopin and sJHEST EN, N.Y. 
Ben. oe Pda S. Soap ph ga March 24.—Feodor Chaliapin, bass, 
t the ist. e retc rio, composed o wie thane _ 
pera Ramona Chapman, pianist; Albert d at the Eastman Theater on 
Piero, Stretch, violinist, and Walter Hankin, March 7, in an unusual and very fine 
one ’cellist, gave an attractive program at concert, assisted by Max Rabinowitsch, 
the local Y. M. C. A. on March 13. pianist, and Nicholas Levienne, ’cellist. 
—_— FRANK L. GARDINER. Mme. Antoinette Szumowska The large audience was most enthusias- 
; . tic and enjoyed the novelty of having 
STON, March 24,— : f ' P ; 
AUBURN. N. Y Be ’ M rch 24.—Since leaving her the songs announced by the artist him- 
J IN, IN. ©. native Poland, twenty-five years ago, self : . sanin’s 
oN ' ; : : : self as he sang them. Mr. Chaliapin’s 
March 24.—Compositions of César Mme. Antoinette Szumowska has had at lendi . ©. intanai . 
: : splendid stage presence, intensity of dra- 
Franck formed a program given by the heart the development of American ‘ . pave s 
L } sumnhen’ Soletsh. Jem cenaine oaah al winlede matic interpretation, unconventional 
Giuseppe De Luca Auburn Musical Club recently _ at h x2 wet g i pi ‘ Wan manner, and last but not least, magnifi- 
; ar Trinity Methodist Church, with artists as never been properly nurtured. Just cent voice impressed the audience greatly. 
Voice and histrionic ability are of from this city assisted by Frances Yontz, now this distinguished pianist notes pr. Rabinowitsch, who accompanied both 
equal importance to the operatic violinist and instructor at Ithaca Con- some rift in the darkness that surrounds yy; GChaliapin and Mr. Levienne in a 
aspDi i i i i : srica’s gifted youth, in the function- ao I . yr ' ; 
aspirant, in the estimation of Giuseppe servatory and Wells College. Other America’s gifted youth, -unction- very adequate manner, opened the pro- 
De Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan participants in the program included ing of the Juilliard Fund. While prais-  g.2m with a piano solo, and also played 
Opera Company. Mr. De Luca advises Harry S. Mason, organist; Charles ing the object in its entirety, Mme. ‘ bers af he intermissi M 
: - ’ : : shes “4 + - th . two numbers after the intermission. r. 
| the student to keep in mind the fact Vaughn Holly, tenor; Nellie Porter, Szumowska would better the plan by Levienne also made a favorable impres- 
| that opera is composed of more things pianist; Mrs. Lenna Brooks Walker and having wealthy Americans make liberal 255, with his lyric interpretation of three 
than music and that without highly de- Mrs. Ruth Hanning Brown, sopranos; donations to a common fund during their \oai-;nown ’cello numbers 
i} veloped dramatic ability there is little E. Claire Warne and Mrs. Edith Price lifetime, somewhat after the idea of the M. E. Witt 
2 opportunity for the singer with only one Shaver, contraltos; R. H. Bertram Hole, Rockefeller Foundation. The donors eI. 3 
of these qualifications to achieve success. baritone, and Mrs. Mary Tallmadge could be in close touch with the proper : Oe ager ee ; 
He points out ‘also that much of the Hyatt, pianist. Under the auspices of dissemination of the fund and fear of Carl Schaiovitz, violinist, will give his 
effectiveness of the Wagnerian operas is the Wells Philharmonic Club, a notable litigation would be at a minimum. second New York recital in _the Town 
dependent upon the acting and that the concert was given recently at Wells Col- “Too many bright Americans,” she Hall on the evening of April 15. He 
singer who identifies himself with the lege, Aurora, by the London String says, “have been early discouraged over has returned recently from a series of 
spirit of them is certain to be successful. Quartet. HARRY R. MELONE. the non-recognition of their natural engagements in the West. 
li O ® 
| Soprano, Metropo itan pera ompany 
| 
| IN OPERA IN CONCERT 
; ep, saCeh” Miss Morgana opened her program with an 
As Nedda in I agliacci operatic group of songs, singing them ya eae 
‘ ‘ a rj Pree amatic force, which captivate 
February 3rd, 1923 — a dramatic force ric I 
It was dainty Nina Morgana’s first appearance With a marked outstanding personality, the 
oe at the Metropolitan this season and her fresh jittle prima donna sang in a voice rich and pure 
q soprano voice was heard with keen pleasure in in quality. Singing with the finish of a finely 
—— the music of Nedda.—New York ‘Globe.” trained singer, she displayed an exquisite color- 
sony ” 1 : ae ae ' atura voice. Her technique is rare and her 
Nedda”’ gave Nina Morgana her season’s first execution of difficult trills was done with 
opportunity, which she seized and made much astounding accuracy to pitch. 
of, vocally and dramatically.—New York ‘‘Sun.” Her phrasing was well done and she has a 
voice of rare tone color. In the rendition _—— 
° © TT a 9 aria, ‘Caro Nome” from Rigoletto, Miss Mor- 
As Micaela In Carmen gana displayed her wonderful dramatic ability © Strauss Peyton 
, and range. 
March 2nd, 1923 From the first note of every song to the last, 
Miss Morgana was a very self-contained Mi- she held her audience in marked attention and 
caela, unruffled at all times and vocally smooth richly_deserved applause which was accorded 
and accurate in all that she did.—New York her. With an exquisiteness of legato, and stac- 
“Herald.” cato utterly lacking in shrillness she sang her 
' p numbers with feeling. 
Nina Morgana sang Micaela with much sim- She displayed wonderful sympathy and under- 
ple charm of manner and voice.—New York standing in the interpretation of her lighter 
‘“‘Times.” numbers. And her mezzo voce was audible to 
: tT . ll thru her perfect enunciation. 
Micaela was taken by Nina Morgana, who sas oe ae 7 éPelearam” e O N i E. R T S R E. C a T A L S 
made a country girl of pleasing youthful appear- The Youngstown, Ohio, ‘‘Telegram eee, 
ance, with agreeable tones in her voice.—New December 8th, 1922 
York ‘*Tribune.”’ 
, -_ ; ; Tieng wane » che ‘ne soprano of 
Mme. Nina Morgana sang the girlish role with Miss Nina Morgana, the charming soprano ¢ ° 
charm and with becoming peemeeaity. Her voice the Metropolitan Opera company, was the great Season 1923-24 Now Booking 
found no difficulties in high notes or long in- attraction and the society is to be congratulated 
tervals.—New York “Evening Telegram.” upon its good fortune in bringing such an artist 
| KrCe, to Salem, giving the local music-lovers an op- ‘ 
Her Micaela had charm to it, willowiness and portunity which was indeed a rare treat. Her The Management of Nina Morgana 
| a good deal more meaning than most cool, blond, exquisite voice instantly captivated her audience, 
over virtuous Micaelas know how to impart. who called for encore after encore to which she 
: Her style is pleasing and polished.—New York graciously replied. 110 West 55th Street 
| “Sun.” The softness of tone and the ease with which " 
| , - oa ee she sang impressed one immediately in the first New York City 
,_ The Micaela was Nina Morgana, fresh-voiced, few notes of her song and caused one to marvel 4 
aes age girlish—indeed altogether lovely.—New at the clear, high pitch and lack of any shrillness 
ork “Globe. throughout her program. se 
She sings with a clear, pure tone and a certain Strength, as well as delicacy and brilliancy, 
ingenuous appeal. That is what Micaela is combined with beautiful cultivation, character- 
supposed to suggest, and Miss Morgana achieved ized her remarkable voice. a is 
her effects with no apparent effort.—New York The Salem, Mass., ‘News. 
“Mail.” March 8, 1923 
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Oscar Saenger Sees “Man on the 
Street” As the Final Arbiter 
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[Continued from page 17] 


shop-worn and ridiculous phrases they 
believe to be reasons. They say: ‘Let 
us have the opera in the original lan- 
guage: the music was written to that 
language and we can’t make English 
words fit the score.’ Aside from the fact 
that in a good many instances the ‘origi- 
nal language’ they talk about is not the 
original language used by the composer, 
any translation, however poor, is better 
than continuing to foster the man on the 
street’s idea of sitting through a per- 
formance he cannot possibly appreciate 
in full, since he doesn’t know what the 
singers are singing about. 


English Is Singable 


“They say: ‘English is a terrible lan- 
guage to sing.’ Bah! English is the 
greatest language man ever spoke. It 
has the essence of the good words of 
every language on earth. It can be sung 
with as great, if not greater, effect than 
any other language. The trouble is that 
few singers try to sing English beauti- 
fully. They will study songs and operas 
in foreign languages diligently. They 
may not know what the words mean, 
may not have the slightest idea what 
they are singing. But they will study 
hours on end to master the sound of 
these strange words and try to sing them 
as if the language was their very own. 
Do they try this with English, a lan- 
guage they understand? Alas, too often 
they do not. They believe they know 
how to sing English so it will be under- 
stood simply because they are Americans 
or English. 

“They say: ‘Opera in English would 
fail because the man-on-the-street audi- 
ence doesn’t want to hear singers sing 
about the humdrum things of life.’ That 
is foolish again. In France they de- 
mand to hear every word in the opera. 
The Frenchman doesn’t object to hearing 
Louise and her mother talk about the 
domestic affairs of the home, about the 
fact that the soup is served. Neither do 
the other nations’ music lovers. It is 
nonsense to say that the average opera- 
goer would rather hear some singer de- 
claim in French or Italian or German, 
‘Is the soup ready?’ and believe he is 
hearing ‘Ah, the lovely skies,’ than to 
hear the real words translated into 
English.” 

Mr. Saenger returned to his theorem, 
“Teach the man on the street to appre- 
ciate and demand and support singing 
in English,” in discussing the operatic 
chances of the young American singer. 
He is an enthusiast on the subject of the 
vocal abilities of the American. 


Equipment of the American Girl 


“Particularly the American girl,” he 
said. “The American girl has wonderful 
equipment, a wonderful natural voice 
with which to begin. She is highly in- 
telligent and an earnest worker and her 
family is proud of her ambition to sing. 
Perhaps I should explain. In France it 
is still a moot question whether the girl 
of the family should be allowed to sing 
professionally. I remember well the 
struggle the late Gerville-Réache had 
as a girl. She was later a pupil of mine, 
and many times she told me how she 
was discouraged, how her ambitions 
were frowned upon, her efforts and 
pleadings discountenanced by her fam- 
ily. The better French families still do 
not like to have their daughters appear 
on the stage. 

“It is a little better in Germany. It 
is still better in England. But here in 
America we are happy to have our 
daughters acquire fame and honor as 
great singers. 

“Yes, the American girl has a lovely 
voice; she is ambitious, she is a hard 
worker and the way is paved for her by 
her family and by public sentiment. But 
the man on the street still believes he 
ought to hear her only after she has 
been abroad and can sing to him in a 


language he can’t understand. That is 
grossly wrong. 
“We need strings of small opera 


houses throughout the country to give 
these wonderful American singers a 
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chance. Why not start a string of, say, 
even ten such houses? Let ten com- 
panies of principals be organized, each 
company to give a few weeks of opera 
in one of the strings of houses and then 
move on to the next Let the choruses 
and the minor réles be taken by Ameri- 
can singers resident in the respective 
cities. This would save the expense of 
transporting them from city to city and 
would give them the chance to show their 
mettle. 

“I know that the American business 
man, whose money would be needed to 
start such a chain of opera houses, is 
quite hesitant to back such projects. 
But I, myself, have talked with many 
and I have always found the man of 
affairs ready to chance such sums as 
$5,000 or even $10,000 in company with 
other business men. Not only is he will- 
ing to do this, but anxious. Civic pride, 
his desire to foster art and his desire to 
aid local industries, urge him to adopt 
such a course. That enough such men 
can be persuaded to contribute a suffi- 
cient sum to make the string of opera 
houses possible is amply evidenced by 
the Chicago Opera Association’s drive 
last year, with which everyone is fa- 
miliar. 


Should Welcome American Works 


“Then—and this is most important— 
we would have to make it imperative 
that American composers be welcomed. 
I do not mean that we should produce all 
the compositions that are presented, but 
we should make it plain throughout the 
nation that an American composer’s 
opera always will have a chance to be 
put on. You know, American composers 
—and here again we find men of su- 
perlative talents—do not try to write 
opera, for where are they to get a chance 
to be heard? 

“T once asked Edward MacDowell 
when he was going to write an opera. 
‘I have all sorts of ideas—I have an 
entire opera, several of them, in my 
mind—I could write them out as soon as 
I wanted to. But you know the tremen- 
dous labor the mere writing out of an 
opera score entails. Why should I do it 
when it would never, never be produced, 
at least as long as I am alive?’ That 
was his answer. 

“And there you are. I know other 
composers who have lovely operas in 
mind; I have heard excerpts from many. 
But they will not write them out, with 
all the labor of transcription and scor- 
ing and what not, when they know, to 
begin with, that there is no hope of ever 
hearing it sung or given. 

“To give these Americans a chance— 
and the great master composer of Amer- 
ican birth and métier exists in this coun- 
try, for the few composers who have 
reached a hearing in little things have 
shown wonderful talents—we must re- 


















move our projected string of opera 
houses from foreign dominance. The 
Metropolitan, for instance (without any 
reflection on the management), is an 
Italian opera house. The public has 
come to accept and support such offer- 
ings as are made, which, wonderful as 
they are, are not American. If an Amer- 
ican work is given it runs for perhaps 
five or six performances and then goes 
into oblivion. Why? Because the 
Metropolitan patrons have been allowed 
to keep their idea that it is better for 
them to hear an opera sung in a lan- 
guage they do not understand than it is 
to hear an opera in English. 
“Certainly we must not be chauvinis- 


tic. We should hear all the best op 
but let us give at least some of the: 
English. There is a codicil to that. 
must give them in perfect English. 

is important, most important. They 


‘We can’t understand opera in Eng |. 


any better than we can understand 0) 
in the Russian tongue.’ That may 
true in most cases, but why is it 
Because we find singers spending 
their time on learning to imitate li! 


parrot the sounds of foreign langua::s 
and when singing English paying |i: t\. 


attention to proper diction. 


[Continued on page 25] 
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Phenomenal Success of 


ittle Ruth Pierce Posselt 


AT HER RECITAL IN CARNEGIE HALL, MARCH 6th 


UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED THE GREATEST CHILD VIOLINIST EVER HEARD IN 


NEW Y 


ORK 


By request and with the permission of her teacher, Mr. Emanuel Ondricek, the second re- 
cital of Little Ruth will be given 


Saturday Afternoon, April 28th at Carnegie Hall 


Little Ruth will render a program never heard before by any child violinist of her age, 


consisting of numbers by Wieniawski, 


ao 


Paganini, Vieuxtemps, Brahms, etc. 


A few excerpts from the New York press: 


New York American: ‘‘But how she played, this 
little child! How her little fingers danced over 
the strings! And with what assurance, with 
what poise, she made the instrument sing in sus- 
tained cantilena, or carrol in florid melody! Re- 


markable not so much because of the technical 
skill this infant disclosed, as because of the God- 
given musicianship that characterized her play- 
ing and the warm, pulsating life, the heart-throb, 


that vitalized her tone. This youngster made 
music that seemed to spring from the soul, spon- 
The writer of this cannot 


taneous, impulsive. 

recall an instance of early development that to 
him seemed so remarkable as the case of Little 
Ruth.’’ 

New York Sun: “‘A minute violinist, whose in- 
strument seemed almost of ‘cello size in her 
little hands, made her appearance yesterday in 
Carnegie Hall. Her tone is of adult stature, and 
the little girl presents surprising stage assurance, 
utter simplicity and charm of demeanor and a 


musical quality that is deep set and of natural 
sources. She is dexterous, fluent, appealing In 
her program and encores the child found imme- 
diate expression, and was accordingly endeared 
to her enthusiastic audience. The appeal of so 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


unspoiled a little person and so untrammeled a 
talent is a strong one.’’ 

New York Herald: ‘This little girl revealed 
praiseworthy talents. Her tone was big and the 
quality was smooth and lyric. The depth of ex 
pression was a noticeable contrast to the youth 
ful appearance of the player. Her double stop 
ping was excellent.’’ 

New York Times: ‘‘The season’s youngest player 
was Little Ruth Pierce Posselt who played yes- 
terday in Carnegie Hall. The chief charm of the 
small newcomer washer playing without airs or 
affectation of precocity.”’ 


New York Staats Zeitung: ‘‘One marvelled the 
minute this little child started to play. How 
well she brought out the real musical understand 
ing in Vitali’s ‘Chaconne’! We certainly can be 
most optimistic about this phenomenal child, and 
the Muse of music will extend a guiding hand to 
bring her safely to her goal.’’ 

Musical Courier: ‘‘She possesses real technical 
facility that enables her to play fluently and 
easily works from the standard repertory, and 
she plays without exaggeration and with su! 
prisingly good taste. She ought to become one 


of the greatest woman violinists of her time.’’ 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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"MINNEAPOLIS GREETS LAST ‘GUEST’ LEADER 


H. C. M. Ross of Winnipeg 
Conducts Symphony—Con- 
certs by Visiting Artists 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 


\[INNEAPOLIS, March 24.—The sixth 
1 last of the succession of guest- 


conductors announced for the current 
season of the Minneapolis Symphony 
was heard Sunday afternoon in the per- 
son of Hugh C. M. Ross of Winnipeg. 
The occasion was the twenty-first of the 


season’s popular concerts. It was well 
attended by an audience which gave the 
young conductor a cordial welcome. 
Henry J. Williams, the orchestra’s harp- 
ist, was the soloist. Elgar’s march, 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” was _per- 
formed at rather a lagging pace, which 
seemed to characterize all the orches- 
tral numbers, including Borodine’s Sym- 
phony, No. 2, in B Minor, Butterworth’s 
Rhapsody, “A Shropshire Lad” (first 
time in America), and Enesco’s Rou- 
manian Rhapsody, No. 2, in D. Mr. 
Williams’ harp solos, unaccompanied, 
included Godefroid’s “La Harp Eoli- 


‘ 


enne,” Belotta’s “Ii Ritorna del Pastore” 
and “Autumn” from “The Seasons.” 


Two concerts on the University 
campus, on _ succeeding nights, have 
brought to a close two fine series of 
musical entertainments. The first served 
to introduce Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son in a program of two-piano numbers 
which provided variety to the point of 
startling contrast and provoked great 
interest. Some of the works played 
were Casella’s “Pupazzetti,” E.B. Hill’s 
“A Jazz Study,” an arrangement of 
Bach’s A Minor Fugue, Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Fugue and Variations, and varia- 
tions on a Beethoven theme by Saint- 
Saéns. 


The London String Quartet, closing 
the chamber music course, last night 
gave a demonstration of ensemble which 
made clear the beauties of form, as 
embodied in Mozart’s B Flat Quartet 
and that of Beethoven, Op. 59, No. 2, 
and disclosed remarkable purity of tone 
with a singing quality almost vocal in 
effect. McEwen’s “Biscay” Quartet was 
also played. 

An orchestral concert by fifty mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
under the direction of Engelbert Roent- 
gen and Bruno Walter, was given for 
the benefit of suffering children in Ger- 
many in St. Anthony Turner Hall last 
night. 








NEW YORK SUN: 


His second recital 


of the season returned Beryl 
Rubinstein, the pianist, 
afternoon, there to play a program of large test and 
quite as large proof of musicianship. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 


Beryl 
Rubinstein 





Pianist 


tuosi. A modernist in every respect, Rubinstein’s 


music has not 


: yerfect. 
to Aeolian Hall yesterday perfec 


lost its melody. His technique is 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: 


Here is a young artist who is destined, we believe, 


to be of the elect. 


He played with scintillating bril- 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 


His unusual success in all 
parts of the United States 





Some quality at once detached and intimate always 
emanates from Beryl Rubinstein’s playing of the 
DIAMO0...... His own two little waltzes and ‘‘Guitare’’ 
were daintily fanciful. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


A performance to respect. The playing of the 
Bach fugue deserved praise for the clearness and 
even flow of its runs. Mr. Rubinstein produced his 
richest coloring in the second Brahms number. 


NEW YORK HERALD: 


Fluent technique and a thorough familiarity with 
his subjects were revealed in the pianist’s art. His 
interpretations of Bach and Beethoven were intelli- 
gent and executed with a judicious and well con 
ceived style. His smooth flow of tone was also dis- 
played in the lighter numbers. 


AKRON (OHIO) JOURNAL: 


Beryl Rubinstein’s solo concerto (with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra) in F Major from Saint-Saens was 
distinguished. Of Rubinstein it is said that he feels 
his music differently from most composers and vir- 


liancy, with brightness and clarity of tone and with 
complete control of the technical requirements, which 
were formidable enough. Withal there was a com- 
pelling verve that was quite irresistible, and moved 
his hearers to storms of applause It is well within 
the verities to say that Mr. Rubinstein received an 
impressive ovation. 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL: 


Beryl Rubinstein, brilliant young pianist, was in- 
troduced to Buffalo music lovers last night at the 
third concert of the Detroit Symphony orchestra at 
Elmwood music hall. It was his first appearance 
here. His wonderful command of the piano, his 
mastery of technique and his consummate dexterity 
of touch caused the audience to marvel. 


CLEVELAND NEWS: 


On various occasions IT have enumerated so many 
of the qualifications that young Mr. Rubinstein pos- 
sesses to place him among the elect that I know of 
few others to mention as outstanding features of his 
performance of last evening. 

It might be simpler and convey the idea to say 
that all those things by which an artist proves him- 
self were in evidence, 





has shown this brilliant 
young pianist to be one of 
the foremost of present day 











pianists. 
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“He sang a pretty nearly unprecedented number of encores, which tells the 
story of his success convincingly.” —James H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer 














OHN BARNES 


Tenor 


And What the Critics Say of Him — 


“One of the most satisfying singers I know of ”— Oley Speaks 


“A huge success—A man who radiates his musical understanding and vocal intelligence” 


—William H. Haskell, Albany Argus 


“Beauty of tone, finish of style and charming expressiveness” — 


James H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“A rare sense of humor”—W. E. Woodruff, Wilkes-Barre Record 
“Delighted his audience with his refined artistry’—Wéilson G. Smith, Cleveland Press 


“One of the most gifted and popular tenors on the concert stage” — 


George Edgar Oliver, Albany Evening Journal 
“A diversified program that delighted the large audience”—Stroudsburg Press 
“Mr. Wells’ singing was delightful”—Cincinnati Inquirer 


Personal Representative: Anita Davis-Chase, 230 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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GANZ FORCES END 


Wagner Program Closes Local 
Series—Go On Long Tour 
—Pianist Heard 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, March 24.—Probably the 
largest audience that ever attended an 
orchestral concert filled the Odeon last 
Sunday afternoon to hear the St. Louis 
Symphony, Rudolph Ganz, conductor, in 
its last local concert of the season. It 
was the first all-Wagner program of the 
“Pop” series and was _ beautifully 
played. The numbers were: Overture 
to “Rienzi,” Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
“Magic Fire” music from “Die Wal- 
kiire,’” Prelude and “Love Death” from 
“Tristan” and Prelude to “Die Meister- 


singer.” John Braun, tenor, of Phila- 
delphia, added the Narrative from 
“Lohengrin,” Love Song from “Die 
Walkiire,” “Prize Song’ from “Die 
Meistersinger,” and two encores. The 


orchestra left on Tuesday morning for 
the lengest tour in its history. 

Willard McGregor, pianist, gave his 
annual recital at Sheldon Auditorium 
on Tuesday evening. His program con- 
tained the Sonata in F Minor, Op. 3, by 
Brahms, four numbers by Chopin, a 
group containing three compositions by 


ST. LOUIS SEASON 


Ganz, “L’isle joveuse” by Debussy and 
other numbers. Mr. McGregor displayed 
fine technical and interpretative develop- 
ment. The audience was exceedingly 
appreciative and he was forced to add 
several extras. 


Lee Pattison as Composer of New Fox 
Trot 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, 
gave their second Boston recital of this 
season at Jordan Hall on March 24. 
They varied their usual procedure by 
giving groups of solo numbers in addi- 
tion to their usual ensemble perform- 
ance. However, the surprise of the 
afternoon came when Mr. Maier an- 
nounced that the Casella “Fox Trot,” 
which had been programmed, could not 
be played as the music had been mislaid 
and that accordingly Mr. Pattison had 
composed an original fox trot for the 
occasion. Mr. Pattison’s work had to 
be repeated in response to long-continued 
applause. 


Marion Lovell, Ill, Cancels Engagements 


Marion Lovell, coloratura soprano, has 
been compelled by illness to cancel her 
pending engagements. Miss Lovell is 
now on the way to recovery, but will 
take a complete rest before undertaking 
any public appearances. 











ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


BACH CHOIR 


DR. J. FRED WOLLE, Director 
At 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 





HUFF MUSIC STORE 


Friday, May 25, 


4.00 p.m.—St. John Passion—Part | 
8.00 p.m.—St. John Passion—Part II 


Saturday, May 26 


1.30 p.m.—Mass in B Minor—kKyrie and Gloria 
4.00 p.m.—Mass in B Minor—Credo to End 


Course tickets: $12; $8 and $6 (tax exempt) 
Single tickets: $3; $2 and $1.50 (tax exempt) 


For tickets and information 


1923 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Peoria Journal, Dec. 11, 1922. 








Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








“Miss Crespi played with exquisite quality and there was a clarity of 
tone which was fascinating.”—St. Joseph, Mo., Gazette, Jan. 23, 1923. 
breadth of tone and faultless tech- 


“Miss Crespi displayed strength, 
She was admirably supported at the piano by Susie Kirk.”— 


“She delighted the largest audience that has attended this year’s con- 
certs.” —Dover, O.., Report, Feb. 20, 1923. 


Miss Crespi Will Be on Tour in April and May 
in North and South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota. 


A Few Dates Still Open. 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


VALENTINA 


CRESPI 


Violinist 











Susie Kirk at the Piano 














Acclaimed by Audiences : 
Throughout the : 
Middle West 


4382 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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LYNNWOOD FARNAM, Organist 


PRIMUS INTER PARES on the organ bench.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Recent Press Notices: 
ALBANY JOURNAL 

February 8, 1923——-Mr. Farnam has been described as the faultless player . he deserves that titi 
and a loftier one . not only a dazzling technician but a poet of tone. Mr. Farnam has the dash of 
a@ modern French organist, perfect clarity always and a registration that is simply peerless. 

OBERLIN REVIEW (Oberlin, Ohio) 

November, 1921—There is perhaps no organist of today who manages his instrument with such almost 
uncanny ease and quietness, even at moments of greatest stress and brilliancy; while his skill in registratio: 
is remarkable, both as to his keen sensitiveness to all varying tone-colors of the instrument and his skill 
in producing them. Perhaps this was nowhere more vividly shown than in the Boéllmann Fantaisie, where 
the colors shifted so prismatically that one could almost imagine he heard a virtuoso orchestra instead of a! 
organ.—Prof. W. T. Upton. 


DAILY Heranp (Reading, Pa.) 


March 31, 1922—One can speak only in the superlative degree of the artistry of Farnam. So many 
laudatory opinions have been expressed by noted critics that it seems superfluous to add to what has alread 
been written. However, the recital left such a profound impression that one feels appreciation must be « 
pressed for Mr. Farnam’s sincere effort to give to his Reading audience his best . . . One is tempted t 
think of Mr. Farnam’s renditions as pieces of sculpture, finely chiseled and polished to the degres 


perfection. Bravo! Mr. Farnam.—Henry F. Seibert. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR (Boston) 
April’ 26, 1922—-Lynnwood Farnam is generally 
players of our day.—Charles M. Stow. 


THp PIONEER Press (St. Paul, Minnesota) 


admitted to be one of the few outstanding orga 


June 23, 1922—If one can imagine a perfectly sane, calm, well-poised de Pachmann at the organ, 
can come as near perhaps as possible to a realization of the Farnum manner of playing, yet this would 1 
convey all . . While I have heard many of the greatest organists, some of them of a past generat 


before heard such exquisite gradations, such delicate and varied shade 


including Guilmant, I never 
Only defect is perfection.—Wilbur Webster Judd. 


colors, tonal qualities . 

THp Diapason (Chicago) 
December 1, 1922——-The superb artistry of Mr. Farnam, firmly established in the hearts of all seri 

organ students in this country, was demonstrated again. Possessed of a flawless technique, intelliger 


musicianship, an unexaggerated conception of registration, scholarly interpretation, poise, sincerity and hi 
ideals, Mr. Farnam occupies a position in the category of such artists and artistic organizations as Baue? 
Kreisler, the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, the Flonzaley Quartet, etc.—Charles H. Doersam 


Address: 49 West 20th St., New York 


























HAROLD LAND 


Baritone 


Owing to his great success at the last 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


He has been re-engaged for the Next Festival 





Mr. Land Can Be Engaged Direct From His Residence 


GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, N. Y., or ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc 
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Iscar Saenger Sees “Man on the 
Street” as the Final Arbiter 
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[Continued from page 22] é 


A Matter of National Pride 


“In France you will not find the sort 
French singing one frequently hears 
opera here in the United States. No, 
.e French people would not permit 
‘ieir language to be butchered. The 
pulace itself would revolt against a 
nger who tried to sing a French opera 
the sort of French ‘we so often hear 
in this country. And our national pride 
no less great, but the public does not 
realize and cherish its beautiful lan- 
euage here. English, as I have said be- 
fore, is a marvelous language. Why 
loesn’t the American public demand that 
it be sung correctly and beautifully? 
And again we must come back to that 
man on the street—he must be educated 
out of his present foolish belief that he 
enjoys hearing a foreign language sung 
and into a belief that is right, that Eng- 
lish is almost an ideal language for 
song. Isn’t it ridiculous to flock to an 
opera in Russian when we might as well 
be at home for all we know of what is 
being said and going on?” 
Referring again to the influence of 
coutworn tradition, Mr. Saenger finds the 


fallacy of the superior qualities of for- 
eign tongues running through most 
singers’ minds. 

_ “Why, just the other day,” he said, “a 
singer with a not inconsiderable reputa- 
tion as a concert artist came to me and 


presented a program in which she 
wished to be coached. In that list were 
groups of French, German, Spanish, 


Russian and even one Japanese song. I 
asked her if she knew what the words 
of these songs meant. She hadn’t the 
remotest idea and was not interested. 
How in the world she expected to sing 
them with any sort of interpretative 
value I do not know. I told her to go 
home and not come back until she could 
bring me literal translations in her own 
handwriting. 

“Students should know that they can 
never do any composition justice if they 
do not know every word of the song, its 
meaning and its relation to the music. 
The composer knew what the words 
meant. He had to know in order to ex- 
press the ideas in tone values, in nuance 
and in melodic line. Singers who think 
that they can express the composer’s 
and the poet’s ideas simply by following 
the phonetic values of the words and the 


course of the melodies are wrong, totally 
wrong. 

“Of course we cannot all take time or 
have the ability to study and master five 
or six languages. But we can learn 
enough about them to be able to know 
what we are singing about. 

“I believe singers should be taught 
dancing and fencing for grace. The 
study of singing should not end with 
study of song alone. They should know 
something of the piano, enough at least 
to accompany themselves. They should 
be taught how to present themselves on 
the stage, how to get on and off the stage 
in concert, with an orchestra, in opera. 

“But, above all, they should be taught 
to approach music with that sincerity of 
purpose that will enable them to sing 
good English, to understand what they 
sing in a foreign tongue, to foster Amer- 
ican art and opera. But most important 
for the future of our country, they must 
be trained to teach the man on the street 
that a glorious opportunity lies just 
around the corner for American art if 
he will only get away from that insane 
idea that only when he hears something 
he doesn’t understand is he being artistic 


and showing his appreciation for the 


great art of music.” 
CHARLES H. GABRIEL, JR. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 





March 24.—Under the auspices of the 
Thursday Matinée Music Cluo and the 
Junior Harmony Circle, a music week 








Berliner Tageblatt, Oct., 1922 


with sympathetic 


Ilse Niemack played > 
by a flowing 


tender tone, supported 
technic. 


Berliner Bérsenzeitung, Oct., 1922 


lise Niemack possesses a sWeet tone, and 
a flowing technic combines itself with a 
finely spiritual manner of playing. But 
the real forte of the young artist is her 
gentle femininity which radiates from her 
whole being and which, with her moon- 
light cooiness, stirs one agreeably. 


Tonkunst, Berlin, Oct., 1922 





Through Ilse Niemack’s violin playing 
moves something tender and yearning. 
Her tone is of bewitching charm, but the 
artist surpasses by far the merely tonal, 
she possesses a fiery musical spirit. Thus 
her spontaneous and sonorous playing 
holds a deeper meaning. 








Berliner Westen, Oct., 1922 


In Ilse Niemack we learned to know a 
violinist of rank, who, with her satisfying 
tone and well-balanced technic, stands far 
above many of her colleagues. 


Berlin Signale fiir die Musikalische 
Welt, Feb., 1923 


Ilse Niemack has great gifts, her Wieni- 
awski concerto conquered with honors. 
Prominent were her carrying tone, good 
bowing technic and the good musical 
foundation of her offerings. 


Hamburger Nachrichten, Oct., 1922 


Her real success Ilse Niemack made with 
Mendelssohn’s immortal violin concerto, 
the execution of which was technically 
and musically equally praiseworthy. The 
tone, distinguished by beauty and fullness, 
and a technic of virtuoso surety and 
luminous brightness (how well she suc- 
ceeded in the spring-bow passage in the 
first movement!) deserves commendation, 
as well as the healthy objectiveness of her 
musical conception. The success of the 
talented violinist was great. 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt, Oct., 1922 


Ilse Niemack played with all the marks of 
great violinistic and musical gifts, which 
leads us to expect the best of the young 
artist’s future. Even now she shows an 
independent spirit, regulated hy a finely- 
bred taste and pronounced musicianship, 
all positive qualities which in the later 
following Mendelssohn concerto found the 
fitting opportunity to display themselves. 
The reception of the young violin fairy 
was very cordial. 


Niederdeutsche Zeitung, Hannover, 


Nov., 1922 


Ilse Niemack proved to be a phenomenal 
violin talent who overcame all technical 
difficulties in bowing, passage work, double 
notes and harmonics with astounding 
surety. Besides her clear, clean-cut play- 
ing, she has a beautiful large tone. 


Hannoverscher Anzeiger, Nov., 1922 


No one of the large audience will have 
regretted hearing Ilse Niemack’s violin 
playing. The young lady possesses such a 
healthy musical conception, such a beauti- 
ful large violin tone, and such a highly 
developed technic, that one cannot seri- 
ously blame her, if she occasionally, 
through sheer joy in playing, also brings 
such little nothings as Grasse’s ‘‘Waves at 


EUROPEAN PRESS OPINIONS OF 


ILSE NIEMACK 


Play’’ and Burleigh’s ‘‘Snake Dance.’’ To 
meet such a natural, vigorous and at the 
same time cultivated musical conception,» 
is always a joy. 


Munich Miinchener Zeitung, Nov., 


1922 


The youthful violin virtuoso possesses a 
large, noble, luscious and carrying tone, 
and a technic which needs not fear any 
difficulties. Her playing has a winning 
heartiness and a naturalness of concep- 
tion. 


Dresdner Nachrichten, Jan., 1923 


Ilse Niemack, who gave a very successful 
concert in the well-filled Kiinstlerhaus, 
proved to be a remarkable violin talent. 
From her offerings spoke a wealth of 
musical conception and intelligence of 
vital structure. Especially pleasing was 
the warmly swelling tone which was the 
means of giving noble expression to the 
song-like phrases. Very skillful was she 
in the Wieniawski D-minor Concerto, 
sparkling in the Allegros and throughout 
richly singing in the Andante. 


Dresdner Volkszeitung, Jan., 1923 


Violin recitals are often a doubtful pleas- 
ure, especially when very young ladies 
make their first flights over the broad 
concert fields. But this time it was other- 
wise, altho the concert-giver can scarcely 
be a thousand weeks old. Ilse Niemack, a 
pupil of the famous Auer, is by nature a 
violin talent who does not need to fear 
any technical difficulties—a talent which 
lures from the instrument heart-touching 
and richly-expressive tones. Perhaps we 
shall meet Ilse Niemack again in one of 
our symphony concerts. 


Osnabriicker Zeitung, Nov., 1922 


The astonishing virtuosity of her playing 
held her audience spellbound. The daz- 
zliing fire-works with which she showered 
her hearers gave a bewitching and splen- 
did effect. She has a wonderful sounding 
instrument and she understands, with her 
strong beautiful bowing. how to entice 
glorious tones from it. The technic of the 
left hand is developed as excellently as 
the bowing of the right. So, especially in 
the Paganini Concerto,’ all such sorceries 
which not many could safely attempt, 
were faultless. One had the impression 
of absolute certain control of the instru- 
ment, the easy effortless play with tech- 
nical difficulties. Admiringly the audience 
gave strong and persevering expression of 
their approval. 





| Now Touring in Europe. Returnsto America January Ist, 1923 





MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


For Terms and Dates Address 


Fisk Bldg., New. York 








was held here recently. Clubs, churches 
and schools united in presenting the best 
musical programs possible. In a school 
music memory contest, the fourth to be 
held, the first prize was won by Sylvia 
Lipsky, who was the successful contest- 
ant last year also. The second prize was 
won by Anna McGarvey and the third 
by Mary Korn. Other organizations 
taking part in the week were the Arco 
Wand Orchestra, the Zanesville Civic 
League Chorus and Mrs. W. F. Hen- 
drick’s dancing class. Five Sioux In- 
dians under the leadership of Harold 
Loring gave the closing program. The 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board of 
Education were also active in making 
the week a success. 
ORA DELPHA LANE. 





LIMA, OHIO 


March 25.—Under the direction of 
Mrs. John W. Roby, the Division of 
Music of the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is making evident strides. With 
State headquarters at Lima, Mrs. Roby’s 
committee includes Mrs. Frank Ginn of 
Cleveland, Mrs. W. P. Engle of Toledo, 
Mrs. F. C. Taylor of New Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Frank Blasius of Logan, Lottie 
Leas of Greenville, Mrs. Ralph Herbruck 
of Dayton, Mrs. Frank Freshwater of 
Delaware, and Mrs. Arthur P. Heacox of 
Oberlin. Each of these ladies is chair- 
man of a territory embracing ten or 
eleven counties. H. EUGEN HALL. 





The following quintet of artists has 
been engaged to sing in the performance 
of Franck’s “The Beatitudes,” at the 
Oberlin Spring Music Festival, on May 
5: Grace Kerns, soprano; Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto; Judson House, tenor; 
Frederick Baer, baritone, and Fred Pat- 
ton, bass. 





GALLI-CURCI 
SCHIPA 
-D’ ALVAREZ 
LHEVINNE 





Management 


Evais %. Salter 


527 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NOW BOOKING 











(As GREAT IN CONCERT AS IN Opera | 





ROSA PONSELLE 


Prima Donna 
Dramatic Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


FLORENCE MACBETH JEANNE GORDON 


Prima Donna Prima Donna 
Coloratura Soprano Contralto 


Chicago Civic Opera Co. Metropolitan Opera Co. 


GIUSEPPE DANISE 


a Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 





NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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A NATIONAL ORCHESTRA FORMED 


OLLOWING closely upon the incorporation of 

the State Symphony, comes the announcement 
of another new organization, to be known as the 
American National Orchestra. The purposes of 
the two bodies differ considerably, but each 
will add its quota to the calendar of orches- 
tral events in New York next season, a 
calendar already enlarged considerably by the 
activities of the City Symphony. Under Josef 
Stransky, the State Symphony will make Man- 
hattan its principal field, but the American National 
Orchestra, which is to be conducted by Howard 
Barlow of New York, will give only a small number 
of concerts in the metropolis, and its general policy, 
according to the first announcement, will be framed 
with the highly commendable object of taking 
orchestral music to centers where it is not frequently 
heard. At least, this is implied in the statement of 
Mr. Barlow that his forces do not intend to compete 
with “older and more established orchestras in their 
own territory.” The National Orchestra will make 
extensive tours, and will play in all the larger cities 
of the country. 

As conductor of the State Symphony, Mr. Stransky 
has announced his intention of continuing to interest 
himself in the works of American composers. Mr. 
Barlow’s organization is definitely pledged to the 
championship of American music. The native 
musician should, therefore, find his opportunities 
considerably increased by the formation of these 
new orchestras. The American National Orchestra 


is to consist entirely of American-born musicians, 
and it is intended to present at least one work by an 
American on each program. As the new orchestra 
is to be essentially a touring organization, it should 


bring American music before a wider public than it 
has yet enjoyed, and thus give an increased stimulus 
to the creative mind. Mr. Barlow is‘a young man 
with the energy of youth and an earnest belief in 
American music to aid him. He has had con- 
siderable experience as a conductor, and, as a com- 
poser he has learned at first hand the difficulties 
which hedge the career of the native. The venture 
which he is to lead into the field this spring deserves 
all encouragement. Given the necessary support, 
the American National Orchestra should become a 
really effective force in promoting the interests of 
native art. 


- 
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PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH 


HE club movement is a live factor in the 

progress of music in the South. At the 
fourth annual convention of the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, held this month, evi- 
dence of enthusiastic work was furnished, and 
further proof of lively activities was forthcoming 
when representatives of the South Atlantic Dis- 
trict of the Federation conducted their third an- 
nual convention a few days later. Savannah was 
the scene of both conventions, and the week was a 
busy one for the earnest advocates of more music. 
The accession of twenty-five clubs to the Georgia 
Federation was reported, bringing the total number 
to seventy-five, with a membership in the State of 
3000. The question of membership was naturally 
one of much interest, and it was made manifest that 
the Georgia workers were whole-heartedly indorsing 
the Federation slogan, “A Music Club in Every 
Town.” One of the most important matters con- 
sidered by the State convention was the subject of 
school credits for music, and the adoption of a con- 
structive policy by the clubs should yield some 
results during the coming year. A resolution was 
accepted favoring a “fitting system of credits 
in the public schools in the State of Georgia” 
and it was decided to request the author- 
ities to appoint a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Federated Clubs, the Parent 
Teachers’ Association and the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to consider the matter. With earnest and 
well-directed work, the system of school credits, 
which has been adopted so widely during the last 
few years, should be established in Georgia before 
the next meeting of the convention. 
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THE ONE-MAN GUARANTOR 


HE founder and supporter of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, W. A. Clark, Jr., has 
announced that Walter Henry Rothwell will con- 
tinue as conductor for a further period of five years, 
following the completion of his first five-year term, 
which began when the organization came into being 
in 1919. Mr. Rothwell’s engagement will now run 
for the period covered by Mr. Clark’s guarantee, as 
it was reported some months ago that the founder 
intended to finance the organization for a second 
term of five years. At the beginning of the seasun 
it was reported that the Philharmonic had cost Mr. 
Clark about $525,000, and, by extending his guar- 
antee, he would commit himself to the extent of $1,- 
000,000 in all. 


When an orchestra depends upon the generosity of 
a wealthy patron, it enjoys advantages which some 
organizations do not possess. The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic does not have to face its “annual 
crisis.” For the next five years it is free to con- 
tinue its activities and expand, but the time may 
come when it will have to: seek support from other 
sources. Mr. Clark, an enthusiast who has done a 
great work for music, would be the last to cavil at 
the cost, but, in fairness to this liberal donor, it 
would be a fitting act if the orchestra, in the next 
five years, considered ways and means of relieving 
him of some portion of his burden. When the 
financial support of an institution is distributed, it 
gains by the enlistment of a number of public- 
spirited men and women interested in its progress, 
and it gains an independence not possible under the 
system of a one-man guarantor. 


This statement is put forward more in general 
than particular, and the question of artistic inde- 
pendence does not enter into it. With a patron like 
Mr: Clark, an orchestra may enjoy the largest 
measure of artistic freedom, but it has an obligation 
to fullfil. It should not lean too heavily on one man, 
although that man may protest his willingness to 
accept the responsibility of defraying the annual 
deficit. 











Photo by Kadel & Herbert 
A Celebrated Singer Who Grows Her Own Flowers 


Her host of admirers will not be surprised to learn 
that the beauties of a flower garden appeal to Mme. 
Louise Homer, but they probably do not know that 
she has become such a skillful horticulturist that blos- 
soming plants of her growing find an important place 


at many flower exhibits. The illustration shows the 

celebrated contralto surrounded by some of the blooms 

= she entered at the recent New York Flower 
ow. 


Davies—At the age of sixty-five Ben Davies, the 
distinguished Welsh tenor, has launched forth again on 
the recital stage with a degree of success that is 
reminiscent of past triumphs. After one of his recent 
appearances an English critic wrote: ‘His song recital 
was, in many ways, a lesson to aspirants.” 


Henry—Leigh Henry, English composer, is a man of 
unusual versatility and a fine type of the cultured 
musician. He has recently added to his creative 
achievements a book of children’s poems, which a well- 
known critic has praised as the finest thing of its kind 
since Stevenson wrote his “Child’s Garden of Verses.” 


Paderewski—If, as the inartistic are wont to pro- 
claim, “money talks,” there is loud enough proof that 
Paderewski has lost none of his popularity. At his 
recent recital in San Francisco the gross receipts were 
more than $24,000. It’s a safe wager that piano play- 
ing is more profitable than ranching, or even politics 
for some pianists. 


Nevin—At her recent recital in New York Olive 
Nevin went through an-xceptional ordeal. Every 
composer represented in her modern group was present. 
In the face of these far-from-disinterested observers 
Miss Nevin not only retained her health and strength, 
but won their unstinted approval, which, in the lan- 
guage of the purists, is “going some.” 

Kelley—Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, American com- 
poser, who heads the theory department of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, expects to sail for Europe the end 
of this month. In London and some of the music cen- 
ters on the Continent Dr. Kelley will again conduct 
his own compositions, including the “New England 
Symphony,” which has already been heard abroad. 

Van Dresser—An American singer has been the me- 
dium through whom a new fad in songs has been intro- 
duced to London audiences. Marcia van Dresser re- 
cently gave some songs by Felix White for voice alone 
which have perturbed the English critics not a little. 
For the most part the compositions were roughly 
treated, but Miss van Dresser, through her fine sing- 
ing of them, came off with flying colors. 

Agnew—Australian music critics are complaining that 
Roy Agnew, the first Australian composer of revolu- 
tionary tendencies, out-Stravinskys Stravinsky. Mr. 
Agnew himself, while professing admiration for the 
Russian and his work, is catholic in his musical tastes 
and among the composers he holds in high regard is 
Edward MacDowell. “Just to have written MacDow- 
ell’s “Keltic” Sonata—why, I’d give everything!” he 
said in a recent interview in The Australian Music 
News. 

Levitzki—Recent adventures of Mischa Levitzki have 
included a novel experience in an observation car in the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. He was on his way to 
fulfill an engagement and wandered to the back of the 
train while it was on a siding, to drink deep of the 
marvels of the Western scenery. Time passed, and 
eventually the pianist returned to things mundane, to 
find with a jolt that the train had gone on and left the 
observation car behind. Sans food and all other near- 
comforts of modern transportation, Mr. Levitzki re- 
mained an artistic derelict from 8 o’clock in the evening 
till 3 the next morning. 

Bliss—Report has it that America is to be visited in 
the near future by the young English composer, Arthur 
Bliss, who was unknown in 1919 and famous in 1921. 
Despite the fact that he is an Oxford graduate, he is 
almost entirely self-taught as a musician. Mr. Bliss 
was commended for bravery in the late war and deserves 
further mention for bravery for some of the daring 
things he has attempted in his music, including the 
introduction of a typewriter among his orchestral in- 
struments, on the theory that the typewriter is mightier 
than the sword. His father was an American, which 
may be another reason for his appreciation of our tune- 
ful substitute for the pen. 


While 
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Doint and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 








A Futurist Nether World 





ERTAIN of our most authoritative reviewers have for some time 
been consigning the later products of the dissonance dealers 
to a deep, deep place noteworthy for its high temperature. 
There, they indicate amid sulphurous lakes might fittingly 
clang the lullabies for tympani and siren, the chansons d’amour 


t 
‘or rattle and oboe, produced by the tone-poets of the Younger Generation. 


Appropriately enough in Rome a fu- 
turist theater has recently been instituted 
‘ar underground. “Under the foot of the 
Quirinal Hill,” says a dispatch by a cor- 
respondent for the New York Tribune, 
“a strange home of opera, ballet, panto- 
mime, art exhibitions and futurist plays 
nestles forty meters below the soil in 
the vaults of those ancient Roman 
baths.” The foundation of this unique 
institution is ascribed to Bragaglia, a 
disciple of Marinetti, who introduced the 
Bruiteur, or noise-making instrument, 
into modern music—a doubtful boon. 

We can imagine the fiendish cacophony 
that arises from these caverns on a sub- 
scription evening. Red-hot minor sev- 
enths and parallel fifths, each with its 
prodding two-pronged fork for the vir- 


tuous listeners’ eardums, sizzle in a 
ealdron of unorthodox sound. The 
melodic Beelzebub who holds_ sway, 


perhaps, cavorts in Chaliapinesque fash- 
ion, dominating the scene with profundo 
soliloquies. Or does he act as conferen- 
cier, a la Balieff, explaining the forth- 
coming numbers with comic gravity? 
“Ladies and gentlemen. The Futurist 
ees one easy lan-gooage, for those who 
know how. Our-r-r-r-r next number-r-r-r 
ees come direct from one of our friends 
een Turin. A promising young devil! 
Eet ees cal-l-l-led ‘One Evening by the 
Oc-yen,’ a vair’ triangulaire story ees 
told by three cornets, with obbligato by 
a wind-machine. The fairst cornet 
drowns ze second, and ze thir-r-rd ees 
mute een sorrow. Ver’ Futurist. as 
* * * 


E doubt whether the practical Amer- 

ican will follow the lead of his 
Roman brother of liberated soul in tak- 
ing his Advanced Art underground. 
Nevertheless, for those to whom the idea 
appeals we recommend a Subway Con- 
cert Hall. 


* * * 


That Spring Urge 


HEN verdant Spring again comes 
round, 
And bards write sonnets to cuckoo, 
I should not urge them to compound 
Music to fit, if I were you! 
* * a 


An Overweighted Master 


HE cares that load the shoulders of 
the concert artist are legion, all will 
admit. There are the expenses of hotel 
suites, the horrible exertion of unearth- 
ing “novelties” in the shape of forgotten 
works by masters of ancient Pompeii, 





and—when the artist is a woman—ot 
keeping one’s platform gowns a trifle 
ahead of the mode. 

Nevertheless, we were considerably 
pained to find the following’ disquieting 
rumors concerning the state of health 
of an artist for whom we have always 
had an inordinate esteem. Under the 
eloquent appendage of Master, he and 
his plight are described by a correspond- 
ent in the following pathetic words: 

“The Master arrived in Squedunk 
early on Wednesday morning, but, deny- 
ing himself to all visitors, kept in the 
seclusion of his private car, venturing 
forth only for a short auto ride each 
day. When he appeared on the stage, he 
showed plainly the strain of recent years, 
with their hopes, fears, disappointments, 
exultations and the thought of millions 
of dead men. . (The art that kills?) 

“At times one could even imagine he 
did not touch the instrument (Such mis- 
chief has the player-piano wrought?) 
; but that his mere presence at 
the piano called forth the spirit voices of 
the great composers, and that they them- 
selves spoke to the breathless listeners. 
(This sounds like the advertisements of 
the Euphonia Recreating Piano: It 
must have been a roll!) 

“When the program was finished and 
the applause and recalls would not cease, 
his careworn face seemed to brighten 
and his bowed figure to grow a little more 
erect. (“Success!” thought he?) He 
seated himself at his instrument, and 
played number after number in the most 
entrancing, heart-to-heart manner. And 
tears glistened unrebuked in many an 
eye. . . .” 

Truly, a melancholy session! 
* * * 


PROPOS of the recent performance 

by a leading New York orchestra 
of Mahler’s Seventh Symphony, we con- 
jecture that the motto of this work 
should be. “Auditors may come, and 
auditors go, but I go on for ever!” 


* * * 


ASCAGNI is reported to have chal- 
lenged Walter Mocchi, South 
American impresario, to a duel. We are 
curious to know whether he has bitten 
that manager’s ear, a la “Cavalleria”... 


* * * 


ALE’S student body has been rent 

by a discussion whether its old song 
to the tune of a notorious German 
national lied is altogether patriotic. To 
glee or not to glee, seems to be the 
question ! ' 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Bog. 


A Question of Phrasing 
Question Box Editor: 

In the last page of Fauré’s “Aprés un 
téve,” should one breathe between 
“nuit” and “mystérieuse,” or take the 
entire line in one breath from “reviens” 
to the end? J. F. 

Hamilton, Bermuda, March 20, 1923. 
If you can take the entire line com- 
fortably in one breath the effect is 
better; if not, breathe after “nuit.” 

7 . a 


Concerning Henry Hadley 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Will you please tell me something 
about Henry Hadley? 2. With what 
orchestra is he? 3. What are some of 


his compositions? me 
Tulsa, Okla., March 22, 1923. 
1. Henry Hadley was born in Somer- 


ville, Mass., Dec. 21, 1871. Studied in 
Boston and Vienna. Conducted in Euro- 








pean cities. Conductor Seattle Sym- 
phony, 1909-1911; San Francisco Sym- 
phony, 1911-1915. 2. Now assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
3. Operas: “Azora,” “Cleopatra’s Night” 
and others; four symphonies, overtures, 
tone-poems, choral works, songs and 


piano pieces. 
? 9 


Varia 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Is there a dictionary giving the 
names of classic and modern composers 
and sketches of their lives? 2. If “two- 
two” time is now called “alla breve,” 
what is four-two time called? 3. In the 
Chopin Waltz in A Flat, Op. 42, I have 
heard the last two measures played both 
very fast and very slow by prominent 
pianists. Which way is correct? 

Mrs. P. D. C. 

Hopkinsville, Ky., March 23, 1923. 

1. Baker’s “Biographical Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians” will give you 




















Steinway ! 


Three-score 


propriate. 


erate price. 


nearest you. 









Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


world. 


information. 


trustworthy 
2. “Two-two” time is not, strictly speak- 


concise and 


ing, “alla breve.” The term originally 
meant a time of four minims or four 
half-notes. It is now used for four-four 
time, with two beats to the measure in- 
stead of four and in quicker tempo. 
3. This is a matter of personal taste in 


interpretation. 
? 9? 9 


Early Wagnerian Operas 


Question Box Editor: 

Have Wagner’s first two operas, “Die 
Feen” and “Das Liebesverbot” ever been 
produced? If so, when and where? 

E. P. H. 

New York City, March 23, 1923. 

“Die Feen” was first sung in Munich, 
June 29, 1888, and “Das Liebesverbot” 
in Magdeburg, March 29, 1836. 


years ago, 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 





Cincinnati, 
Ind.; QOharleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremest dealers throughout the 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


even as now, the 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 











Dayten and Oolumbus, Ohio; 






Composer’s Symphonies 


Question Box Editor: 

How many symphonies did the follow- 
ing composers write? Schumann, Tchai- 
kovsky, Schubert, Haydn and Mozart? 

J. T. N. 

Akron, Ohio, March 23, 1923. 

Schumann, four; Tchaikovsky, seven; 
(including the “Manfred’”’); Schubert, 
ten; Haydn, 125; Mozart, forty-nine. 

7 Fe 
Maria Malibran 
Question Box Editor: 

Malibran was referred to on the pro- 
gram of a recent recital as a contralto. 
I had always thought her a soprano. 
Am I wrong? G. E. 

New York City, March 24, 1923. 

Maria Malibran was a dramatic con- 
tralto with a phenomenal range. 
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DNA THOMAS, mezzo-contralto, was 
born in New Orleans. 
her general 


She received 
education in the _ public 
schools of her na- 
tive city and sang 
as a very small 
child. Her musi- 
cal talent was so 
evident that in all 
school entertain- 
ments she was al- 
ways selected for 
solo parts. While 
still in her teens, 
Miss Thomas was 
soloist in the First 
Methodist Church 
in New Orleans, 
and she later held 
_ the same position 
in various other 
Photo Illustrated News churches t h ere. 
Edna Thomas S he meanwhile 
studied successive- 

ly with several teachers. In 1918 Miss 
Thomas removed to New York, where 
she placed herself under the tuition of 
Oscar Seagle, with whom she remained 
for two years. She also had lessons 





later with Herbert Witherspoon. She 
coached for some time with the late 
Richard Epstein, specializing in lieder. 
In February, 1919, Miss Thomas inter- 
rupted her studies to go to France under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. to do war 
camp singing, and she was_ heard 
throughout France and Belgium. Re- 
turning to this country in August of the 
same year, she resumed her studies and 
made her professional début in recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Jan. 16, 
1920. Becoming interested in the Creole 
and Negro songs of her native State at 
about this time, Miss Thomas determined 
to make a special study of them, and at 
intervals in her concert tours she has 
made trips to remote parts of the South 
for the purpose of gathering these songs. 
In 1922 Miss Thomas made a trans- 
continental tour. She has also sung 
throughout the South and Middle West, 
making a feature of music of the South, 
and has given numerous recitals entirely 
of this music. She has also traveled ex- 
tensively as a member of the “Griffes 
Group.” Miss Thomas is at present edit- 
ing a collection of practically unknown 
Negro and Creole songs as well as the 
folk-lore of Louisiana. 
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SYMPHONY PLAYS NEW WORKS BY AMERICANS “In America the Critics Do Not 
Know,” Declares Ganna Walsk« 





Hadley’s “Ocean” and Spel- 
man’s “Christ and the Blind 
Man” Heard 


CuHicaGo, March 24.— Paul Bender, 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, appeared with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at its Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening concerts in Orchestra Hall 
and sang an aria by Bach and excerpts 
from Wagnerian operas. Two novelties 
by American composers, “Christ and the 
Blind Man” by Spelman and “The 
Ocean” by Hadley, had prominent places 
on the program. 

Mr. Bender did not seem to be in par- 
ticularly good condition vocally. In the 
aria, “Ich habe genug,” from Bach’s 
Cantata, No. 82, the tone was muffled 
and his voice had a somber quality. 
Hans Sachs’ monolegue from ‘“Meister- 
singer” and Wotan’s Farewell from 
“Walkiire” completed Mr. Bender’s part 
of the concert. His interpretations, al- 
though lacking in fire or brilliance, had 


dignity and sincerity and showed sound 
musicianship. 

Spelman’s “Christ and the Blind 
Man” was not unduly impressive. It 
was difficult to visualize the composer’s 
idea, as he has used an ultra-modern 
idiom that has small regard for melody 
or harmonic construction, and his disre- 
gard of established forms failed to ex- 
press his meaning clearly. There were 
patches of lovely tone coloring, but the 
tone poem in its entirety was lacking in 
clarity and continuity of thought. 

“The Ocean” by Hadley proved de- 
lightful. It depicts with skill the vary- 
ing moods of the ocean in storm and 
calm, the restless force of the waves and 
the clear, cold moonlight illuming a path 
upon the water. 

The program began with Bach’s Suite 
in D Major, which was played with 
charming grace and delicacy. The pre- 
lude to the third act of “Meistersinger,” 
“Ride of the Valkyries” and “Magic Fire 
Scene” from “Walkiire” found the or- 
chestra under Frederick Stock’s leader- 
ship in superb condition, and its playing 
was spirited and forceful. C. Q. 





CONTEST WINNERS APPEAR 
IN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 





Margaret Farr, Pianist, and George 
Smith, Tenor, Heard for First Time 
with Symphony Under Stock 


CHICAGO, March 24.—Margaret Farr, 
pianist, and George Smith, tenor, win- 
ners in the contest recently held by the 
Society of American Musicians, made 
their first public appearance with or- 
chestra on March 22, when they were 
soloists at the fourteenth popular con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony under the 
baton of Frederick Stock. That they 
were worthy of the honor was not only 
attested by the recalls they received at 
the hands of a large audience, but by the 
fact that Mr. Stock permitted extras. 

Miss Farr played Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo in G Minor and displayed a thor- 
ough understanding of the composition, 
of her place as soloist and of the techni- 
cal problems involved. 

Mr. Smith sang the prologue from 
“Pagliacci” and sang it well. His voice 
shows remarkable natural qualities as 
well as excellent training. His some- 
what theatrical delivery of the composi- 
tion gave evidence of the right trend of 
thought and study, and so heartily did 
the audience approve that Mr. Stock per- 
mitted him to repeat the last section of 
the aria with orchestral accompaniment. 

The rest of the program was in keep- 
ing with the ideal of these popular con- 
certs, consisting of Tchaikovsky’s Sec- 
ond Svmphony, Rossini’s Overture to 
“The Barber of Seville,” Schenck’s Tone 
Poem, “In a Withered Garden’; excerpts 
from Wagner’s “Siegfried” and Berlioz’s 
“Rakocezy” March. 


SINGS NEW PART-SONGS 








Madrigal Club, Under D. A. Clippinger, 
Gives Its 153d Concert 


CHICAGO, March 24.—At its 153d con- 
cert, the second of the present season, 
the Chicago Madrigal Club, D. A. Clip- 
pinger, conductor, sang two new compo- 
sitions of considerable merit. These 
were “Robin Goodfellow,” which won the 
W. W. Kimball Company prize in 1922 
for its composer, Samuel Richard Gaines, 
and “The Promise of Resurrection,” 
written for the club by Clarence Dickin- 
son, and at this concert, given March 22 
at Kimball Hall, heard for the first 
time. “Robin Goodfellow” proved most 
interesting. Scored in eight parts, with 
piano, organ and two flutes or violins 
as accompaniment, it displayed a thor- 
ough musicianship on the part of the 
composer and an understanding of the 
requirements of writing for the voice, 
together with an enlivening fancy and 
melodic invention. 


The Dickinson composition is scholarly 
yet imaginative in conception. It is for 
solo quartet, eight-part chorus and ac- 
companiment of violin, ’cello, harp and 
organ. 

The rest of the program included 
numbers by Vittoria, Lotti, Deems Tay- 
lor, Williams, Protheroe, Hadley, Dett 
and Willan. Mrs. Orpha Kendall Holst- 
man, soprano, was assisting artist and 
sang Curran’s “Life” artistically. The 
club chorus again displayed its admir- 
able ensemble, excellent training and in- 
dividual appreciation of the work in 
hand. The accompanists were Noble W. 
Cain, organist; Cleveland Bohnet, pian- 
ist; Mrs. Helen Torgerson, harpist; 
Beulah Rosine, ’cellist, and Henry Sop- 
kin and Kenneth Fiske, violinists. A 
large audience demanded several etras. 





ORATORIO IS DRAMATIZED 





Church Choir Under George Lee Tenney 
Gives Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 


CHICAGO, March 24.— Mendelssohn’s 
Oratorio, “St. Paul,” was given in a 
dramatized form at the New First Con- 
gregational Church on March 22 and 23, 
with a third hearing scheduled for 
March 25. The work, presented with 
special scenic and lighting effects and in 
costume, was given under the direction 
of George Lee Tenney, choirmaster of 
the church. The dramatization was 
made by Olive P. Hazel and Etta Mount, 
members of the church, who had ar- 
ranged a dramatic version of “The 
Golden Legend,” which was given some 
time ago by the same organization. 

Lucy J. Hartman, contralto; Mrs. 
George Lee Tenney, soprano; Rollin 
Pease, baritone, and Leon Jones, tenor, 
the personnel of the church’s quartet, 
were the soloists, the combined choirs 
completing the cast, with Hugh Porter, 
organist, as accompanist. The work was 
well sung, each soloist displaying admir- 
able grasp of the music and no little dra- 
matic ability. The chorus showed care- 
ful training, good tonal qualities and 
precision in ensemble. 





Eric DeLamarter Begins Organ Recital 
Series 


CHICAGO, March 24.—Eric DeLamar- 
ter, assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony and organist at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, began a series of 
organ recitals at Kimball Hall on March 
20, playing a program of 
works in a scholarly, devotional and 
noble mood. Franck’s Chorale in A 
Minor received a colorful interpretation 
and Guilmant’s Sonata a no less master- 
ful reading. Lighter numbers by Widor 
and Bonnet completed the program, giv- 
ing an opportunity for the display of 
remarkable technique and bravura. 
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HICAGO, March 24.— Abandoning 
her plans for a concert tour in Amer- 


ica this season, Mme. Ganna Walska has 
decided to quit the United States on 
April 5 and sail for Paris to fulfill an 
engagement at the Opéra Comique. In 
June she will return to Chicago and in- 
dulge in a vacation and the ensuing sea- 
son “appear in all the big American 
cities to sing.” 

Thus Mme. Walska this week outlined 
her plans upon her arrival in this city 
from California. She has cancelled her 
appearances for no other reason than a 
desire to sing in Paris, where she may 
open her theater on the Champs Elysées, 
she asserts. 

“Aside from concerts, I shall appear 
in ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
other operas,” Mme. Walska declared. 
“In Paris I am the star, and when I re- 
turn to the United States they will listen 
to me. It was the same with Caruso and 
Calvé—they received the ‘cold shoulder’ 
when they appeared here, and when they 
say here that I cannot sing, I know I am 
an artist.” 

Mme. Walska made light of much of 
the publicity that has been evoked by her 
appearances here, but she resents mis- 
representation of her personal affairs. 

“It is the simple life that appeals to 
me—that appeals to any artist,” she ex- 
plained. “I do not care to become a 
society woman. I haven’t the time. I 
work all day and at night when I do not 
have to appear in concert I go to bed 
early and take much rest. Social din- 
ners bore me and they are not good for 
the singer. Too much food is bad for the 
voice. as it is for the body. I confine 
myself to vegetables for the most part. 
I sing all morning and in the afternoon. 

“T do not dance, for I believe that to 
be bad for the serious artist. I suppose 
1 am old-fashioned, but such is my pleas- 
ire. Every artist must have her rights, 
and if I choose to live my life in a simple 
manner, I am the one to be consulted. [ 
do not drink. I do not smoke. I abhor 
such social functions as receptions and 
the like because they both bore and tire 
me. I must conserve my health, for my 
voice naturally depends upon that” 

Mme. Walska returned to the subject 
of her appearances here with a charm- 
ing good nature that seemed to make 
little of what has been written of them. 

“In America,” she declared, “they, the 
critics, do not know. They look merely 
for sensations. If thev had said that I 
was a great singer, they could not print 
much about me because the newspapers 
would not give it the space. ‘It is not 
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HARRIET CASE, Soprano 


‘“‘A voice flexible and agreeable in texture. Her 
performance of Jacques-Dalcroze was graceful and in- 
gratiating.”"——-Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 
15, 1923. 

Address Hotel St. Andrew, N. Y. 
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news,’ the editors would say. But iy 
Paris—ah! there everything is beauti’ ||. 
Because here they ‘stone’ me and sa, | 
have no range, no voice, that I am ‘4; 
through the whole program—I kn wy 
that I am an artist. I will show tho» 
next year.” 





Jean Mac Shane and George B. Simons jp 
Young Artists’ Series 


CHIcAGO, March 24.—Jean Mac Shane, 
pianist, and George B. Simons, tenor, 
were presented on March 22 in the 
“Young American Artists’ Series” under 
the management of Jessie B. Hall in the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall. Mrs. Mac Shane 
displayed considerable technical ability 
and imagination in the playing of her 
share of the program, which included 
pieces by Schumann, Tchaikovsky-Lis7,, 
Rubinstein, Liadoff, Scarlatti and \Mo- 
zart. Mr. Simons has a voice of pleas- 
ant quality and exhibited skill in han- 
dling it in the eleven songs he sang. 





Gordon String Quartet Heard 


CHICAGO, March 24.—Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
and Henry Selinger, violin; Clarence 
Evans, viola, and Alfred Wallenstein, 
‘cello, making up the Gordon String 
Quartet, gave another of their series of 
chamber music recitals in the Orchestra 
Hall Foyer on the afternoon of March 
21 before a large and appreciative 
audience. The program opened with 
Dvorak’s Quartet in E Flat, admirably 
played and roundly applauded; con- 
tinued with H. Waldo Warner’s Phan- 
tasy on “Dance to Your Daddy”; Gla- 
zounoft’s “Interludium in modo antico”; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Allegro; and closed 
with Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” 





CHICAGO, March 24.—Adolph Weidig, 
teacher of theory, is the author of “Har- 
monic Material and Its Uses,” a new 
text book now on the press. 
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OPERATIC BARITONE 
Opera Coach—Voice Placement 
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PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Address care Musical America 
80 E. Jackson Blwd. 








VIOLA COLE 


AUDET 
Pianist, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 








DWIGHT EDRUS COOK 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


1628 Kimball Hall Chicage 








GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 


BASS-BARITONE 





Memt. A. O. Ogren, 1426 Farragut Ave., Chicago 











~ GRACE HOLVERSCHEID 


SOPRANO 


801 No. Euclid Ave. Oak Park. Ii 











HANS MUENZER 


VIOLINIST 
603 Kimball Hall, Chicago 











HAYDN OWENS 


Pianist — Accompanist 
Conductor—Vocal Coach 
1227 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 








LOYAL PHILLIPS SHAWE 


BARITONE 
Mgmt. Wendell H. Luce, 492 Boylston St., Bostor 
Mass. Personal address, N. U. School of Mus 


Evanston, III. 








Mr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein 


Vocal and Dramatic Art—Opera 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago *Phone Wabash 9070 
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SOPRANO 


Management A. B. Blackman 
1825 Monterey Avenue, Chicago 
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Events in Mosical Chicago 








JERITZA IN RECITAL 
DRAWS BIG CROWD 


London String Quartet and 
Raymond Havens Heard— 
“Bartered Bride” Sung 


CHicaGoO, March 24.—Marie Jeritza, 
dramatic soprano, in her first Chicago 
recital at the Auditorium Theater; the 
London String Quartet at the Black- 
stone Theater; Raymond Havens, pian- 
ist, at the Playhouse; Beatrice Hors- 
prugh, violinist, and Olga Sapio, pianist, 
in joint recital in Lyon & Healy Hall, 
and the “Bartered Bride” presented by 
the Smetana Singing Society in the 
Studebaker Theater, made up the musi- 
cal harvest on Sunday afternoon. 

A large crowd attended the local début 
of Mme. Jeritza, whose success with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company had 
aroused much interest in her first Chi- 
cago recital. She began her program 
with “Divinites du Styx” from Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” which she sang with purity 
of tone, admirable restraint and regard 
for its classic style. The long legato 
phrases were sustained with ease and 
freedom, but the voice was cold and im- 
personal. She was at her best in 
Schumann’s “Widmung,” a Debussy 
song, and “Voi lo sapete” from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” where the voice gained 
in warmth and color and the interpreta- 
tion showed genuine feeling. 

The London String Quartet, with 
Arthur Beckwith temporarily replacing 
James Levey, first violinist, at the 
Blackstone Theater, played a Mozart 
Quartet with spontaneity and freshness. 
Its tone was sparkling and the music 
had a youthful quality that gave added 
zest and piquancy to its playing. 

Raymond Havens, pianist, in his re- 
cital at the Playhouse, played three 
preludes by Respighi based on Gregorian 
melodies, and a “Hill Tune” by Arnold 
Bax, and in these numbers disclosed 
imagination and sympathetic under- 
standing. He has a facile technic and 
his interpretations showed careful study 








The Barbereux System 
of Educational Unfold- 
ment Through Music 


Three Sessions of Vacation 


School 


June Ist to 30th—Boston, Mass. 
July 1st to 30th—Chicago 


Aug. 4th to Sept. 2nd — San Fran- 
cisco 


For information address 


Central Studio 
708 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


M. Barbereux Perry, Director 














and musical intelligence. His program 
included also a Beethoven and a Chopin 
group. 

Beatrice Horsbrugh, violinist, and 
Olga Sapio, pianist, made their Chicago 
deputs at Lyon & Healy Hall. Miss 
Sapio is the daughter of Romualdo 
Sapio, conductor, and Clementina de 
Vere, soprano. Her part of the program 
included compositions by Scriabine, Pad- 
erewski and Cyril Scott. Her technique 
was good and she showed a thorough 
knowledge of the music she interpreted. 
Miss Horsbrugh drew a full round tone 
from the violin, but her interpretation 
lacked variety and force. 

The Smetana Singing Society gave a 
good performance of Smetana’s “Bar- 
tered Bride” at the Studebaker Theater. 
Stephen A. Erst, conductor, gave a spir- 
ited reading of the score and controlled 
the work of both orchestra and chorus 
with assurance and certainty. The lead- 
ing réles intrusted to Marie Havelka, as 
Marenka, and Volodja Czerny-Schwartz, 
as Jenik, were capably handled and the 
performance moved with a verve and 
vim unusual in an amateur production. 





Alexander Sebald Gives Recital 


CHICAGO, March 24.—Alexander Se- 
bald, violinist, was heartily received on 
March 21, when he appeared for the first 
time in several seasons here in a pro- 
gram designed to display his abilities 
as a technician. He plays most difficult 
passages in a manner at once authorita- 
tive and brilliant. He does not display 
much emotional warmth, but his presen- 
tation of a program comprising Sara- 
sate’s “Carmen” Fantasie; his own 
“Gypsy Music,” “La Fée d’Amour,” by 
Raff, and shorter numbers by Beethoven, 
Wagner, Sarasate, Kreisler and Ernst, 
earned the many recalls he received. 





Civic Opera Re-engages Lamont 


CHICAGO, March 24.—Forrest Lamont, 
tenor, has been re-engaged for the 1923- 
1924 season of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association. It will be his eighth sea- 
son with the company. He and his wife, 
Stella Norelli-Lamont, soprano, will 
leave soon for Germany, where he will 
study three German réles: Siegfried, 
Tannhaduser and the hero in “Tiefland,” 
all of which he will sing with the Chicago 
forces next year. 





CHICAGO, March 24.—Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist, was the soloist at a concert given 
at the New England Congregational 
Church on March 4. Mr. Chiapusso 
featured Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor and his own arrangement of 
a Bach Toccata. The church quartet, 
composed of Elsa Kressman, Clara 
Spalding, Waiter Chambers and Clar- 
ence L. Neu, and Harold Simonds, 
organist, also took part in the program. 





CutIcaGo, March 24.— Adolph Bolm 
gave an interesting lecture on. the “Art 
of the Dance” before the Fortnightly 
Club recently. The address was illus- 
trated by pupils of the Bolm School of 
Dancing. 





CHICAGO, March 24.—Marie Woodman, 
contralto, has been engaged by the 
Russian Opera Company as_ guest 
artist. Miss Woodman will sing the 
réle of the Countess in Tchaikovsky’s 
“Piaue Dame” on tour. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, March 24. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Edward Collins, pianist, of the faculty, 
appeared in a recital of chamber music 
with Jacques Gordon, violinist, and H. 
Wallenstein, ’cellist, at Napierville Col- 
lege, Napierville, Ill., on March 13. 
Harold B. Maryott has begun a series of 
lectures on pedagogy at the college. 
Kathryn Ryan, pupil of Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, gave a recital at Aurora, IIl., 
recently. Ruth Conant, Hannah Gold- 
berg, Eulalia Kober and Helen Pollenz, 
pianists; Elsie Reinhart, George Planck, 
Madeline Reed, and James Durham, 
vocalists; Mildred Robinson, Philip 
Kaufman and Joe Harding, violinists; 
and Efraim Garcia, ’cellist, pupils of the 
college, gave a recital at the Central 
Theater on March 18. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


George G. Smith, pupil of E. Warren 
K. Howe, who won both the National 
Women’s Federation prize and the final 
contest of the American Artists’ Asso- 
ciation, has started on a six months’ con- 
cert tour under the management of Ellis 
and White. Advanced piano pupils of 
Miss Kuechler, Miss Kaehler and Miss 
Cookingham and Mrs. Kiesselbach gave 
a program recently. Lucille Thompson, 
Elizabeth King, Mildred Waugh, Pearl 
Appel and Erwin Wallenborn, pianists; 
and Irene Steed, Emelie Ybarra and 
Mildred Anderson, vocalists, pupils of 
the Conservatory, gave a recital recently. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


William Nordin, baritone, of the 
faculty, appeared as conductor of the 
Swedish Glee Club at Orchestral Hall on 
March 15. Furne Bogle, pianist pupil 
of Jan Chiapusso, was soloist at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater the week of March 18. 
Mae Graves Atkins, soprano, of the 
faculty, has returned from a concert tour 
in the east. Pupils in the vocal, p‘ano, 
violin and expression departments, gave 
a concert at the Y. W. C. A. for the 
Ladies’ Sunday Evening Club. Gene- 
vieve Zettle, dramatic pupil of Mae 
Riley McKinley, gave a_ recital of 
“Jeanne D’Arc” at the conservatory on 
March 16. Leola Aikman, soprano pupil 
of Charles W. Clark, and Jennie Mohr, 
violinist, pupil of Rickard Czerwonky, 
assisted the Swedish Glee Club in con- 
cert at the Masonic Temple on March 22. 
On the same date Ferne Hassell, violin- 
ist, and Andrew Quattlebaum, baritone, 
and Bernice Simmons, pianist, gave a 
concert at Eleanor Club No. 4. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Lucy Talhurst, pupil of James Hamil- 
ton, recently gave a program for the Wil- 
mette Women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Lucille Taglia, pianist, played for 
the Radio on March 15. The Edward 
Clarkes entertained a large number of 
musicians with a vocal program at the 
Conservatory on March 18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Members of the ensemble class of the 
Sherwood Music School gave a recital at 
Sherwood Recital Hall on March 20. 
Those taking part included Alma Gram- 
bauer, Annis Baxter, Gwendullyn Louise 
Rankin and Koempel Koehler, pianists, 
assisted by Leon Marx, violinist, and 
Dwight S. Defty, ’cellist. Twenty-two 
pupils of the piano and dramatic depart- 
ments of the school gave a recital in 


Sherwood Recital Hall on March 23. 
Pupils of Mario Carboni, vocal instruc- 
tor, have appeared in_ several local 
musical events recently. Enrico Clausi, 
tenor, sang arias from “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” “Il Trovatore,” “Andrea 
Chénier” and some American composi- 
tions before the Women’s League at the 
Fine Arts Hall; Julia Sirwaitus, so- 
prano, sang for the Lithuanian Relief 
Society; and Kathryn Hassig, soprano, 
with Mr. Clausi and Miss Sirwaitus, was 
heard at a reception given at Riverside. 





Gordon and Whittemore Play in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., March 24.—Great in- 
terest was created at the recital of 
Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor 
Whittemore, violinisi, at the City Tem- 
ple on the evening of March 16, when 
two local musicians were honored with 
places on the program. David Guion’s 
“Turkey in the Straw” was played bril- 
liantly by Mr. Gordon, and Miss Whitte- 
more used Elizabeth Gay Jones’ Ampico 
recording as the accompaniment for 
Bach’s G String Air. There were also 
numbers by Mendelssohn, Beethoven- 
Seis, Gluck-Brahms, Schubert-Tausig, 
Kreisler, Cui, Strauss and others, in 
some of which the artists had the assist- 
ance of the Ampico. A large audience 
heard the concert. 





SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


March 24.—Maunder’s Lenten cantata, 
“Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” was sung 
at St. Mark’s Episcpoal Church, March 
18, under the leadership of Oscar J. Fox. 
David Griffin, baritone; Mrs. Margaret 
Irby McCabe, soprano, and Eric Harker, 
tenor, were the soloists. Frida Stjerna 
and Mrs. Richard Vanderstratten were 
joint hostesses at the Musical Round 
Table of the Woman’s Club, March 13. 
The musical program was supplied by 
Roy Repass and Frida Stjerna. Mrs. 
C. C. Higgins concluded her series of 
Wagnerian lectures with “Parsifal,” 
given at the Menger Hotel, under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
on March 13. Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Meadows assisted with piano illustra- 
tions. At the monthly meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, on March 
15, a talk was given by Oscar J. Fox on 
“The Musical Value of the Cowboy 
Songs.” A program was supplied by 
Mrs. Roy B. Lowe, contralto; Mildred 
Elgin, pianist; David Griffin, baritone, 
and Meta Hertwig. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


March 24.—Geraldine Farrar,  so- 
prano, with Henry Weldon, bass-bari- 
tone, and Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, were 
the MacDonald and Mason attractions 
at the Fair Park Coliseum on March 13. 
Miss Farrar vave two encores after her 
first group of five songs, five after her 
second group and two at the close of her 
third group. Her collaborators were 
also cordially greeted. The Dallas Male 
Chorus had Paul van Katwijk and Viola 
Beck-van Katwijk, pianists, as assisting 
artists at its concert in the City Temple 
March 12. CorA E. BEHRENDS. 


AUSTIN. TEX. 

March 24.—Geraldine Farrar and her 
concert company appeared last night at 
the Men’s Gymnasium, under the aus- 
pices of the Amateur Choral Club. It 
was Miss Farrar’s first visit to Austin 


and she was greeted bv a very large 
audience. Mrs. J. W. Morris. 

















@ FRANTZ 


PROSCHOWSKY 


419 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Author of “The Way to Sing’”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI SAYS: 








The Ambassador—New York 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
e , Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding of the TRUE ART of singing and the 
. intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satis- 
q faction that I recommend to you those artists and students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefuly yours, 
AMBLITA GALLI-CURCI. 


February 23, 1923. 








GALLI-CURCI 


SUMMER CLASS AT HIGHMOUNT (in the Catskills), New York. June, July, August, September 
After October ist in New York City. Address to Be Announced Later 




















RALPH MICHAELI 


AMERICA 
VIOLINIS 


N “Sincere, honest playing, technicaily capable at all points.”"— 
T Edward C. Moore, Chicago Tribune. 
Management of Ralph Michaelis, 616 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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Original Language Alone Can Convey yt tyrone ery lg tom 
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MMMM Ow vHWiItVIZ3 TY #«€86Offer a course in stage acting and de- KAUFMANN 
MONG the distinctive features of the a Voice Teacher and Coach 
‘work of Tilla Gemunder, soprano, is BACH CHOIR TO CELEBRATE INSTRUCTION 


her adherence to the original text in her 
presentation of songs in concert. Miss 
Gemunder is a fluent mistress of six 
languages, and it has been her rule to 





Singers Reach Twenty-fifth and Conduc- 
tor His Sixtieth Year 


March 26.—The 


LEHMANN METHOD 


Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 

















eschew translations wherever possible. BETHLEHEM, Pa., New York 

“The composer has found his inspira- Bach Choir will attain its twenty-fifth J ‘ 
tion in certain poetical ideas and anniversary this year, and the founder | 
phrases,” says Miss Gemunder, “and his and conductor of this famous group of = ‘ 


composition is set to the cadence of the 
words as he finds them. Each language 
had its peculiar inflection and intonation 
in the spoken word, which is quite dif- 
ferent from accent, and it is this rise 
and flow that is reflected in the music. 


singers, Dr. J. Fred Wolle, is also to 
celebrate his sixtieth birthday. In honor 
of this dual event, the choir will give a 
concert in the Liberty High School on 


STARK’S 


AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY 


Available for a Lyceum, Musi- 
Fes etc. 


Openings a Good Talent. 


In translation, the cadence of the for- April 4, and the community has decided Glenn Morris Stark, Studio 816 
eign tongue cannot be substituted, and to make the celebration unique in the Director Casati Hall y 


no matter how perfect the paraphrase 
of the thought may be, the native char- 
acter of the original language is lost. 
This is not important for an intelligent 
understanding of the poem, where the 
thought has been preserved, and trans- 
lations in this respect are sometimes 
better than the original. But for the 
purpose of the singer, who must follow 
a musical line as it is fitted to the 
words, the best of translations is futile. 
The phrasing is uneven and disturbed, 
the accents are found in the wrong place, 
and a proper presentation of the mean- 
ing of the song is always difficult and 
often impossible.” 

Miss Gemunder points out that high 
notes in most of the Continental lan- 
guages are taken on open vowel sounds, 
whereas in English the substitution is 





Photo by Apeda, N. Y. 
Tilla Gemunder, Soprano, Well Known as 
Oratorio and Concert Singer 


musical family, her grandfather, George 
Gemunder, having been a famous maker 
of violins. She is a proficient pianist 
and violinist, and the major portion of 
her vocal studies have been pursued 
under Claude Warford. 











rarely made, making the actual problem New Violin Teacher for Fontainebleau second day. A large section of the Phila- ALBERTO 
of singing more difficult. This artist M. Rémy, teacher of violin at the Paris delphia Orchestra will play the instru- PIANO 
also condemns the practise of using a Conservatory, has been engaged to head mental score, as has been the case at ecntar et 2 
book of words in recital. “No matter the violin department at the Fontaine- every festival for some years. The solo- Famous 
how carefully the words have been bleau School of Music to succeed Lucien ists have not been announced. Already anists 
memorized,” she declares, “a slip is Capet, according to an announcement there is a heavy demand for seats. 21 ge oo 
likely to occur where dependence is just issued by Charles Marie Widor and R. S. SHAFER. New York City 
placed in the printed sheet in one’s hand. Max d’Ollone, directors of the school. "Phone: 
It prevents a thorough intimacy between M. Rémy is the teacher of many of the Thelma Gi to T oar Weat Schuyler 10103 
the singer and her audience, and a true’ best-known French violinists and has ae ae we ae ee wee 
senne of — and self-reliance can never mgs ie .—~ ro a oe in Included among the engagements =< 
e secured. is classes. Maurice Hewitt will remain a jyo; iven, N 
Miss Gemunder, who has attained suc- as assistant. André Hekking and Mar- ware eet veal bre i i. “ T 
eess in concert and oratorio, comes of a cel Grandjany, head of the ’cello and ly a wens Seem woe Bee eRe > 
fic Coast tour under the local direction L 
of Selby C. Oppenheimer of San Fran- T 
cisco, and L. E. Behymer of Los Angeles. 570 West 156th Street, New York City. O 
Miss Given will begin her tour in Feb- Phone Billings 1506 he 
ruary and will appear in all of the large — 
. musical centers in _ em: * the EZIO 
country. Among early spring bookings 
7 for Miss Given is a recital in Syracuse, L A B K O M O 
/, N. 3 TENOR 








musical history of the city, in order to 
mark the services rendered to music by 
the choir and its conductor. 

Though there were six years, from 
1905 till 1911, when no festival was held, 
as Dr. Wolle was at that time head of 
the music department of the University 
of California, most of the singers kept 
together during that time in other choral] 
societies, one of which was conducted by 
T. Edgar Shields, the Bach organist for 
some years. 

This year the annual festival will be 
held in Packer Memorial Church at Le- 
high University on May 25 and 26. The 
program will comprise the St. John Pas- 
sion and the B Minor Mass, and the first 
will be sung at two sessions on the first 
day and the Mass at two sessions on the 








Powell to Lecture in Houston, Tex. 


John Powell, pianist, is scheduled to 
give a series of three lectures on music 
at the Rice Institute of Houston, Tex., 
speaking on “Music and the Nation,” 


“Music and the Community” ana 
Other 
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GORDON THAYER 





} HE depth of feeling, the power, the 
pure rounded tones with which the 
Weaver renders the old-time melodies 
find their way into the hearts of all 


The 


“Music and the Individual.” 
forthcoming engagements are for recitals 
at the Virginia State Normal School for 
Women, Virginia College, Hollins Col- 
lege and at the Foxcroft School in Mid- 
dleburgh, Va. He will also appear as 
soloist with the Nashville Symphony, in 
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who know and appreciate good music. 











simplest lullaby or the most profound composi- recital under the auspices of the JOHN SMALLMAN 
tion finds its full complement in its delicately nara Seas Deter 178, Sie WH te Baritone 

; , - American Orchestral Society in Aeolian artitone 
responsive action and perfectly graduated scale. Hall, New York. Conductor Los Angeles Oratorio Society 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
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Gabrilowitsch to Give Chopin Program 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch will offer an all- 
Chopin program in the third and last of 
his New York piano recitals this season, 
to be given in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of April 14. He will play the 
Sonata in B Flat Minor, twelve Preludes 
of Opus 28, the Scherzo, Op. 20, and 
other numbers. Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 
present the same program in Boston on 
April 8. 


Vocal Art-Science Studio 


| Years and years of pianoforte building have 
not dulled the patience nor lessened the care of . 
the Weaver master craftsmen. Every Weaver 
that leaves their hands has exacted all the pains, 
all the skill, all the artistic temperament they 
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No wonder professional musicians and music 
lovers have such high praise for Weaver Pianos. 
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~ WALTER HONORED BY ST. PAUL MUSICIANS 


Joseph Bonnet Gives Recital 
for Auditorium Fund— 


Club in Concert 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 
PAUL, MINN., March 24.—Bruno 
iter, noted European conductor, who 
hus led the Minneapolis Symphony in 
eral performances, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given last week by the 
st. Paul Music Society. George A. 


Thornton presided, and an address of 
welcome to the visitor was made by 
Rev. F. L. Gruber. Mr. Walter, replying, 
paid a tribute to the appreciation of 
American audiences, and gave a sincere 
expression of his devotion to music. 
Other speakers were J. G. Hinderer, E. L. 
Carpenter, Dr. Arthur Sweeney, James 
Davies and Wilbur W. Judd. 
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One of the largest audiences of the 
season attended the recital given by 
Joseph Bonnet on the municipal organ 
recently, for the benefit of the acoustic 
fund of the Auditorium. The program 
by the eminent organist was an excel- 
lent one. The public has been urged 
to support a project for obviating an 
echo in the Auditorium by shutting off 
unoccupied spaces with curtains. Busi- 
ness men, society leaders and the press 
co-operated to promote the sale of tickets 
for the recital. 

“Valentine,” a song by Malcolm McMil- 
lan, St. Paul composer, was given on the 
latest program of the Schubert Club. 
Those heard included: Mrs. F. L. Paet- 
zold, Mrs. F. J. Gifford, Lillian Dahl 
Lindstrom, Mrs. William J. Towle, Mrs. 
Emil Traeger, Mrs. T. F. Ellerbe, Mrs. 
J. W. Chamberlin, Carolyn Punderson, 
Franklin Krieger and Mr. McMillan. 





STUDENTS HEAR MONTEAUX 
FORCES IN PORTLAND, ME. 


High School Players Attend Boston Sym- 
phony Concert En Masse—Local 
Organizations Heard 


PORTLAND, ME., March 24.—The con- 
cert given by the Boston Symphony was 
the outstanding feature of last week’s 
musical activities. Despite a olizzard, 
the auditorium at City Hall was nearly 


filled. Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture, 
No. 3, was followed by the Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor and Strauss’ “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” A beautiful number for 
the string choirs was a Fantasia on an 
old church tune of Tallis, written by 
Williams. Enesco’s “Roumanian Rhap- 
sody” closed the program. The local 
high school orchestras were present in a 
body and many nearby cities sent in 
their quota of young student players. 
This concert was the ninth in the munici- 
pal series. 

The annual student program of the 
Rossini Club was given at Frye Hall, 
under the direction of Marguerite Ogden 
on March 15. Several promising young 
volces were heard and a number of tal- 
ented piano students appeared. The 
Deering High School Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Raymond Crawford, 
supervisor of music in the Portland 
schools, figured twice on the program. 
Those who took part were Irene Leemon, 
piano; Lillian Draper, soprano; Miss 
Webber, violin; Marv Levinsky, mezzo- 
soprano; Ursula Johnson, _ soprano; 
Luena Hutchinson, soprano; Helen Quin- 
lan, soprano; Alice Canon, soprano; 
Lillian Talbot, violin; Elizabeth Mac- 
Donald, soprano; Sadie Holden, so- 
prano; Hester Smith, soprano; Elizabeth 
Garvin, piano; Helen Cunningham, so- 
prano; Ethel Lanterman, soprano. 

The Bowdoin College Musical Clubs 
gave a concert in the same hall a few 
nights before. The program comprised 
compositions by Bach, Mendelssohn and 
Grieg, as well as college songs and popu- 
lar numbers. 

The organ recitals, lasting an hour 
each Sunday afternoon, draw increas- 
ingly large audiences. Edwin Lemare 
continues his policy of dividing his pro- 
gram between request numbers from his 
evening concert programs and a few new 
numbers. ; 

Ralph W. E. Hunt and Burton R. 
Miller have formed a partnership under 
the corporate name of Miller & Hunt 
Company and will open music rooms 
here, conducting a general music busi- 
ness. FRED LINCOLN HILL. 





New Pfitzner Cantata to Be Given Here 


The Society of the Friends of Music 
has received permission from Hans 
Pfitzner to give his new cantata, “Vor 
Deutscher Seele,” in the United States, a 
correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor writes. Artur Bodanzky will 
conduct the work when it is performed 
on this side of the Atlantic. 





Grainger Takes Vacation from Piano to 
Complete Compositions 


Percy Grainger, pianist, who con- 
cluded a tour of fifty-eight European 
concerts in December, is taking a com- 
plete rest from his piano in order to 
devote his time to the completion of a 
number of compositions for chorus, or- 
chestra and chamber ensemble, promised 








to publishers in America and Europe. 
He is conducting rehearsals of these 
works in Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
before placing the manuscripts with the 
engravers. Mr. Grainger is also train- 
ing the Riihlsche Gesangverein in Delius’ 
“The Song of the High Hills,” which is 
to be sung at the Delius Festival in 
Frankfort this month. Arrangements of 
Cyril Scott’s Three Symphonic Dances 
and Delius’ “A Dance Rhapsody” are 
being made by Mr. Grainger for two 
pianos and will soon be ready for his 
publishers. 


MARGERY MAXWELL WINS 
INDIANAPOLIS AUDIENCE 





Matinée Musicale Sponsors Programs by 
Members and Visiting Artists 
—Organists in Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 24.—The 
second concert of the winter series 
arranged by the management of the 
Athenzeum Club featured Margery Max- 
well, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association, on March 5. Miss Maxwell 
pleased her audience greatly in her 
choice of such numbers as the aria, 


“Depuis le Jour,’ from “Louise” by 
Charpentier, “Porgi Amour” from 
“Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart, and 
groups of songs. She had the able as- 
sistaree of Katharyn Foster as accom- 
panist and soloist. Miss Foster played 
“Reflets d’eau” by Debussy and “Ameri- 
can Polonaise” by Carpenter. 

The Matinée Musicale was responsible 
for two programs, one by the members 
at the Masonic Temple on March 7, and 
the other one on March 9 by outside 
artists. The first program was given by 
Mrs. Harvey Martin, Mrs. Phyllis White, 
Mrs. Agnes Tullis, Mrs. John Kolmer, 
Mrs. Bonner, Mrs. R. E. Turner, Mme. 
Kathrine Murdoch and the guest artist, 
Otis Igleman, violinist. On March 9 
Mary Louise Gale, violinist, Rosetta 


Samuel French, pianist, and Karol 
Liszniewski, accompanist, gave an ex- 
cellent program before an enthusiastic 
audience. The violin numbers’ were 
Prelude and Allegro by Lalo; Rondino 
by Vieuxtemps; Prelude and Allegro by 
Pugnani-Kreisler, and smaller numbers 
by Stoessel, Eddy Brown, Kreisler and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. The piano numbers 
were Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Bach-Tausig, and compositions by Cho- 
pin, Debussy and Percy Grainger. 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
Indiana Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, was held at the First 
Evangelical Church, on March 11, when 
Van Denman Thompson, gave a recital. 
Elsie MacGregor, organist of the Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, is giving a 
series of recitals every Sunday evening 


during Lent. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Briggs to Manage Norfleet Trio 


The Norfleet Trio, which gave its first 
New York concert in Aeolian Hall this 
season, has gone under the management 
of Ernest Briggs, Inc., who is booking 
the ensemble for next season. The trio 
gave its second concert at the Francis 
W. Parker School in Chicago on Feb. 28, 
including on its program “The Bogey 
Man” by Louis Versel, written especially 
for the trio, and the “Kickapoo Social 
Dance” and “Sioux Flute Serenade” by 
Charles S. Skilton, trio arrangements 
of which were made for the Norfleets by 
the composer. Another recent engage- 
ment was fulfilled in Port Huron, Mich., 
where the trio received an ovation. 





Kerns Engaged for Oberlin Festival 


Grace Kerns will add to her recent list 
of oratorio performances by appearing 
at the Oberlin (Ohio) Spring Music Fes- 
tival in the soprano role of César 
Franck’s “Beatitudes” on May 5. Co- 
lumbus and Washington Court House, 
in the same state, will hear her during 





MI AIR We, 


“Marie Miller proved to be a 
very fine performer.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“. . . a wealth of technique 
and a genuine miusician’s 
nuance.” 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Register 


“.. . phrase sense and arpeggic 

treatment little short of mar- 

velous.” Pittsburgh Post 
ata 


EVE HORAN 
New York City 


Personal Representative: 
255 West End Ave. 
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Mr. Bilotti’s art showed itself as being of ex- 
cellent type; not the boldest or proudest perhaps, 
but opulent in qualities certain to interest con- 
noisseurs of piano playing. The young man pos- 
sesses a consummate finger technic, which re- 
vealed yesterday not only beautiful fluency and 
accuracy, but independence and keen sensitive- 
ness. His staccato playing was especially crisp 
and sparkling, and had the merit of not seeming 
to exist merely as a feat of skill, but for the 
sake of musical effect. 


ANTON BILOTTI 


Pianist - Composer 


Rosttel, Semney GI. 66 6b oe ee wee UM Meee we Town Hall 
a Town Hall 
Joint Recital with Joseph Hollman, February 20th...... Town Hall 
Soloist with City Symphony Orchestra, March 6th..... . Town Hall 


Soloist, Metropolitan Opera Sunday Concert, April 22nd. 


Address, MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Fisk Building, 250 West 


Mr. Bilotti’s tone was admirable, had most ex- 
cellent singing quality and much color, and his 
dynamics ranged from a_ splendidly sonorous 
forte to a delicate pianissimo which never wanted 
distinctness in melodic outline. Moreover, he 
played everything musically and without cheap 
distortion for the purpose of astonishing the un- 
thinking. In short, this is a well-equipped young 
pianist who evidently has artistic inclinations, 
and who will therefore probably make a place for 
bimself on the local concert platform. 


W. J. Henderson, “New York Herald’”’ 
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Cleveland Singers. Club a Force for Civic Music| | 
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C LEVELAND., March 24.—The Sing- 
ers’ Club of Cleveland, now in its 
thirtieth year and numoering 100 mem- 
bers, has come to be one of the foremost 
musical organizations of the _ city. 
Yearly the club gives three formal con- 
certs in the city, the second one of this 
season occurring on March 15 at Ma- 
sonic Auditorium with the Cleveland 
contralto, Lila Robeson, and a club mem- 
ber, Thomas Wade Lane, baritone, as 
the soloists. Edwin Arthur Kraft, well- 
known organist, is director; Frederick 
H. Gates, veteran member of the club, 
was recently elected honorary president, 
and Ben B. Wickam is president. J. 


Van Dyke Miller is chairman of the 
music committee. | 
The Singers’ Club stands for com- 


munity service and has participated in 
many public performances such as re- 
ceptions and dedications. It possesses 
one of the most extensive libraries in 
this country. The club is a thoroughiy 
democratic organization, its personnel 
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The American 
Dramatic Contralto 
of International 
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CAHIER 


Through the engagement of 
Mme. Cahier, I have obtained 
for the Imperial Opera 
the 
have been looking for the last 
Gustav Mahler. 





(Vienna) artist whom I 
five years.— 


BALDWIN PIANO 





New York City, 132 West 58th St. 
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American Office: 


FRANOIS ROGERS, 
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Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Ch.-M. Widor and Max d’Ollone, supervised by the French Government, 


For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 
JUNE 24 TO SEPTEMBER 24, 1923 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor (organ), Philipp (piano), Bloch, 
Vidal and Nadia Boulanger (composition), 
(‘cello), Demougeot (voice), Grandjany (harp) Opera Classes. 


Tuition, board and lodging 1200 francs monthly. 
Special rates on French steamers. 


National Art Club Studios 
119 East 19th Street, New York City 





Singers’ 


ranging from millionaires to _ profes- 
sionals and laymen in all walks of busi- 
ness ife. 

The program of Thursday’s concert 
opened with a Bach Chorale, and in the 
first group were works by Carissimi, 
Rachmaninoff, Brahms and Wagner. 
Stewart, Huhn, Moore, Huerter were 
other composers represented. For the 


Club of Cleveland, Edwin Arthur Kraft, 


Conductor 


first group, Miss Robeson sang songs by 
Panizza. Pierné, Rhené-Baton and Bem- 
berg. Her second group comprised songs 
in English by Curran, Carl Deis, Dwight 
Fiske and Harriet Ware. Two highly 
enjoyable numbers were Herbert’s “An- 
gelus” and “Pirate Dreams” by Huerter, 
in both of which Miss Robeson sang the 
solo part. Bizet’s “Toreador Song” was 


sung by the 
soloist. 


Other officers of the club are: | 
H. Drummond, Ernest S. Trayte, 
E. Jordan, J. W. McKechnie, 
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club with Mr. 


Lane 


Black and S. Livingston Mather. 
companists are Edwin L. Bottle and J. 


Van Dyke Miller. 
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GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 

March 24.—The third annual program 
of chamber music was given by the Mon- 
day Musical Club in Chancellor’s Hall 
recently. The club has been fostering 
this branch of musical art for the past 
three years, and the recital showed the 
high standard that has been attained in 
ensemble work. The members of the 
orchestra include: Mrs. Peter Schmidt, 
first violinist and conductor; Regina L. 
Held and Lillian M. Jones, violinists; 
Charlotte Hoefich and Fredericka Phelps, 
saxophonists; Marjorie Richards, ’cellist, 
and Lydia F. Stevens, pianist. The 
“Egyptian Ballet” by Luigini was the 
opening number, followed by a group by 
Liszt, Dvorak, MacDowell, Rubinstein 
and Gluck. Elizabeth J. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the club, read a paper on “Cham- 
ber Music.” The club quartet, compris- 
ing Mrs. Marietta White, Mrs. Leo K. 
Fox, Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows and Mrs. 
W. D. K. Wright, was heard in several 
numbers. The Students’ Music Study 
Club lately gave a recital at the Kerner 
School of Music. Myrtle Hartford read 


a paper on “Music Chats with Chil- 
dren 
W. A. HOFFMAN. 
FLEMING TON. N. << 
March The senior class of the 





Flemington Children’s Choirs gave a re- 


cital recently in the choir studio. The 
program, which included numbers by 
modern composers and folk-songs, was 
presented by Florence 3uddemeyer, 
Henry Martyn, Esther Krinie and 
Charles Glazer, vocalists, and Carolyn 


and Olive Hunt, pianist and violinist. The 
senior class will be graduated at the 


Rémy (violin), André Hekking 














annual festival graduation on the third 
Friday in May. The department of 
music of the Flemington Woman’s Club 
presented Mrs. E. D. Murdock in a lec- 
ture-recital on the life and works of 
Edward MacDowell in the choir studio 
recently. A special invitation was ex- 
tended to the music students of the high 
school. At the annual meeting of the 
chorus and the alumni held on March 6, 
Mrs. Arthur Foran was elected presi- 
dent; Forrest Barrass, vice-president; 
Ruth McBride, secretary; Margaret 
Reamer and Gladys Adams, assistant 
secretaries, and Edwin Case, treasurer. 
ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER. 





RIVER, MASS. 

March Maier, pianist, wife 
of Guy Maier, pianist, was heard in re- 
cital here recently. Mrs. Maier, who is 
a native of Fall River, and who has just 
returned from a trans-continental tour 
with Marguerite D’Alvarez, commanded 
the interest of a large audience in a pro- 
gram of classic and modern works. 

L. A. WARNER. 


FALL 





ROCKFORD, ILL. 


March 24.—The Rockford Mendels- 
sohn Club’s Chorus of 100 voices was 
heard bv a large audience at the Court 





Street Methodist Church in two cantatas 


“The Swan 


Goring 


and 
Thomas 
by Henry Hadley, on March 8. Under 


the 
and 


Skylark” by 
“The New 


the baton of Harrison M. Wild of ‘ 
cago, the chorus sang with precision 
fine tone. The soloists were Mrs. Charles 
Reitsch, and Mrs. P. A. Solem, sopra: 


Mrs. 
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Earth’ 
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Ambrose Cherichetti and Sigfred San- 


deen, tenors; 


panists 


piano and Genevieve Newman 
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Morgana Sings with Salem Chorus 


SALEM, 


MASS., 


March 24.—Nina 


Mor- 


gana, coloratura soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the soloist 


in the annual spring concert of the Sa! 
Society 
Miss Morgana’s singing made 


Oratorio 
March 7. 


on the evening 


a deep impression upon her eaamnce, 
following the concert, she was re-eng: 


for 


an appearance next season. 


chorus, led by Arthur B. Keene, acquit 


itself well. 


Boston Orchestral 
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Boston Symphony Introduces 
Striking European Novelties 





“Three Chorales” by Koechlin, and Goossens’ “Tam O’Shanter” 
Given American Premiéres by Monteux—Burgin a Much- 


Admired Soloist—Many Piano Recitals 


Schedule 


on Week’s 





By HENRY LEVINE 


1 


OSTON, March 24.—The violin art 
B of Richard Burgin dominated the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony on 
March 23 and 24. As soloist in the 
Beethoven Concerto Mr. Burgin gave a 
memorable performance. By sheer en- 
thusiasm, breadth and refinement of 
style, depth and warmth of tone, and 
persuasiveness of interpretation, he 
revivified the glorious music. Interest 
in the orchestral portion of the concert 
lay in the performance, for the first time 
in America, of ‘“Three Chorales” by 
Koechlin and the “Tam O’Shanter” 
Scherzo by Goossens. The music of the 
former work is solemn, stately, and re- 
ligious. There are no pretensions at 
modernity in the harmonic scheme. The 
treatment is decidedly classic with its 
impressive harmonies and_ Bach-like 
counterpoint. Goossens’ “Tam O’Shant- 
er,” which followed, tipped the music 
scales in the opposite direction. Em- 
ploying to the full the color potentiali- 
ties of a modern orchestra, as well as 
modern harmonic effects, Mr. Goossens 
has contrived a rollicking music of irre- 
sistible sweep. “Tam O’Shanter” is a 
comparatively short work, but it teems 
with ingeniously conceived humor and 
prankishness. With unfailing taste, Mr. 
Goosens avoids the banal; though on 
occasion he employs themes of markedly 
popular nature. Striking performances 
of Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture 
and of Debussy’s “Printemps,” completed 
the program. 

The People’s Symphony gave the last of 
its twenty concerts for the season last 
Sunday at the St. James Theater. With 
this concert, the People’s Symphony 
completed the third season of its activi- 
ties in bringing symphonic music within 
the reach of the average citizen. One 
more concert, as a testimonial to Emil 
Mollenhauer, conductor of the orchestra, 
will be given. For its closing program, 
the People’s Symphony gave vivid per- 
formances of Lalo’s Overture “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” 
the “Cavatina of the Tsar” from “Sne- 
gourotchka,” arranged by Joseph A. 
Marr, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2. Carl Faelten, pianist, the assist- 
ing soloist, played the Schumann Con- 
certo in A Minor. Mr. Faelten’s pian- 
istic achievements seem hardly dimin- 
ished by the passing of time. Though in 
his seventies, he played with technical 
surety and with robustness of con- 
ception. 


Week Rich in Piano Recitals 


The past week brought more piano 


recitals than any week within easy 
memory. The schedule included Carl 
Faelten with the People’s Symphony, 
William Bachaus, Alexander Chigrin- 


sky, Marion Carley, Elly Ney, Strong 
and Boardman, and Maier and Pattison. 

William Bachaus made his only ap- 
pearance in Boston this season at Sym- 
phony Hall, last Sunday afternoon. He 
Diayed his celebrated “C Sharp Minor 
Program,” including Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude, Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Son- 

Schumann’s Symphonic Studies, a 
iopin Prelude, Nocturne, two Studies, 


Mazurka, Fantasie-Impromptu and 
Scherzo, and Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. 
Te hnical wizardy characterized Mr. 
‘haus’s performance of his program. 
\lexander Chigrinsky, giving his 


md recital of the season, at Jordan 
, On Wednesday evening, played a 
nidable program of works by Haydn, 
Beethoven, Grieg, Scriabin, Gla- 
off, Chopin, Liszt, and a Minuet of 
own. Mr. Chigrinsky’s admirable 
ts are an unusually fluent technique, 
tone that rings clear, warm, and 
rant at all times, a clarity and ex- 
ssiveness of pleading, and a dramatic 
ing for bravura. His interpretations 
fluent in conception, and distinctly 
sical in feeling. 
he piano recital by Marion Carley 
Tuesday evening revealed a pianist 
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who has steadily grown in achievements. 
When heard in Steinert Hall about four 
years ago, Miss Carley played admir- 
ably. Since then her playing has de- 
veloped along broader lines, while still 
retaining its poetic aspects. Miss Car- 
ley’s program afforded her excellent 
opportunity for revealing her beautiful 
technical equipment, her resourcefulness 
in color, her enthusiasm in interpreta- 
tion, her ingratiating poetic sense, and 
her keen conception of rhythmic steadi- 
ness and plasticity. 

Elly Ney, pianist, made her second 
Boston appearance at Symphony Hall 
this Saturday afternoon. Her program 
was devoted to works by Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Brahms, and Chopin. 
Miss Ney’s playing was noteworthy for 
its cultivation of the extremes of tonal 
color. Her pianissimo effects were ex- 
ceptionally charming, and her express- 
iveness within a small range of nuances 
was unusually effective. Under such 
conditions, her reposeful playing was 
rich in poetic content. At the other 
extreme lay Mme. Ney’s robust and at 
times over-zealous fortissimi. On each 
occasions, the pianist achieved heroic 
characterizations. 

William D. Strong and Herbert R. 
Boardman gave a recital of music for 
two pianos at Steinert Hall on Tuesday 
evening. Both pianists played with a 
pleasing ensemble and with mutual sub- 
ordination of their individual styles. 
Their program contained music by 
Schiitt, Bernard, Saint-Saéns, Aubert, 
Chabrier, Converse, and a composition 
by Mr. Boardman. A large audience 
was appreciative of the performance. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison tempo- 
rarily dissolved partnership long enough 
for each to be heard in a group of solos 
as well as in music for two pianos, at 
their concert in Jordan Hall this Satur- 
day afternoon. Mr. Maier played two 
movements from Schubert’s A Major 
Sonata, gave charming interpretations 
of Eight Little Waltzes by Schubert, and 
Weber’s “Perpetual Motion.” Mr. Pat- 
tison plaved a Chopin group, including 
a Mazurka, Tarantelle, Nocturne, and 
Scherzo. Each pianist revelled in his 
temporary freedom. Paired, they played 
with impeccable ensemble, characteristic 
incisiveness of rhythm, and crispness of 
touch. 

On Tuesday evening, the _ Boston 
College Musical Club gave its annual 
concert at Jordan Hall. The Glee Club 
Orchestra, capably led by T. Francis 
Burke, was heard to advantage in an 
interesting program. Walter L. Mayor, 
concertmaster, gave a group of solos. 
Daniel H. McHugh, tenor, was also 
assisting soloist. 

Margaret Walch gave a musicale at 
the home of Heinrich Gebhard, on Tues- 
day afternoon. She gave a fluent and 
poetic performance of the Chopin E 
Minor Concerto, with the assistance of 
Mr. Gebhard at the second piano. She 
also gave musicianly performances of 
a group of piano solos. 


Contest for Young Artists 


The Massachusetts State Contest for 
Young Professional Musicians, held 
under the auspices of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, took place at 
Steinert Hall yesterday. Mrs. Mary 
G. Reed was in charge of the details 
of the contest. The piano contest was 
won by Ethel Hutchinson, a pupil of 
Heinrich Gebhard. The judges were 
Richard Platt, George Proctor, and Er- 
nest O. Hiler. The winner in the violin 
department was Mariorie Posselt, a 
pupil of Emmanuel Ondricek. There 
was no other contestant. The judges 
were Daniel Kuntz, Harrison Keller, and 
Penfield Roberts of the Boston Globe. 

The wirners of the vocal contest were 
Suzanne Thompson, soprano, a pupil of 
Charles Bennett, and Edward Boatner, 
haritone. The judges were Mme. Ester 
Ferrabini Jacchia, Mme. Helena Allen 
Hunt, Stetson Humphrey, and Henry 
Levine of MustcAL AMERICA. The win- 
ners of the state contest are to take 
part in the district contest to be held 
at Steinert Hall between April 15 and 


May 5. The winners in the Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
and Maine contests will compete. The 
winners of the district contest will be 
eligible for competition in the fifth bi- 
ennial national contest. 





Peralta Is Soloist in Boston 


Boston, March 24.—Frances Peralta, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, was 


the visiting artist to close the Boston 
Athletic Association’s series of winter 
concerts Sunday evening. Miss Peralta 
sang beautifully three arias with ac- 
companiment of the Boston Symphony 
Ensemble, Augusto Vannini, conductor. 
She was given an ovation and added 
several encores. J. Langendoen, ’cellist, 
played Chopin’s Nocturne and Popper’s 
“Spring Song.” The Symphony Ensem- 
ble performed several numbers, among 
them incidental music to “Faust” (first 
time), by Coleridge-Taylor. W. J. P. 





Boston Chromatic Club Hears Artists 


Boston, March 24.— The Chromatic 
Club presented several artists at a musi- 
cale in the Copley-Plaza ballroom on 
March 20, when Eleanor Leighton, pian- 
ist, of Portland, Me., played works from 
Bach and Chopin. Miss Leighton is a 
gifted artist-pupil of Stuart Mason. 
Alice Stevens, artist-pupil of MHarriot 
Eudora Barrows, sang finely groups of 
Italian, French and English songs. 
Mabel Foote, contralto, and Marjorie 
Posselt, violinist, completed the program. 

wed Fo 





LEWISTON, ME. 
March 24.—Sullivan’s opera, “Iolan- 
the,” was given a commendable perform- 


ance recently by a cast of students of the 
Edward Little High School, led by E. S. 
Pitcher, supervisor of music in the Au- 
burn schools. It was the sixth presenta- 
tion of light operas here by students of 
the schools. The chorus was well sup- 
ported by a large school orchestra. 
Leading réles were sung by Malcolm 
Taylor, Harold Stronach, Morris Lodge, 
Henry White, Alfred Frank, Mildred 
Solomon, Celeste Lombard, Rita Guil- 
met, Albina Marcous and Ruth Whitte- 
more. The Philharmonic Club in a re- 
cent program introduced Mrs. Rupert 
Neily of Portland and Mrs. Grace Ellis 
of Auburn. Mrs. A. C. Bock ‘was sched- 
uled to appear, but was unable to do so. 
The Schubert Trio, consisting of Mar- 
guerite Girouard of Lewiston, violinist; 
Mrs. Marie Camara of Portland, ’cellist, 
and Mrs. Frances Turgeon Wiggin, 
pianist, was also heard. 
ALICE FRosT LORD. 





WORCESTER 

March 24.—Orchestras A and C of the 
Worcester High School of Commerce 
gave a joint program in the school hall 
Friday evening, before a large audience. 
The concert was ably directed by Alma 
F. Morrissette, a member of the faculty. 
Roy S. Stoughton, a Worcester com- 
poser, was guest-conductor, and two 
works that were received with much in- 
terest were his own “Zulaikha” and 
“Laila,” given by Orchestra A. 

TyrA L. FULLER. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


March 25.—Mischa Elman, violinist, 
appeared at the Parsons Theater on the 
evening of March 12, before a capacity 
audience, under the management of 
Sedgwick & Casey. His program in- 
cluded works by Handel, Lalo, Korngold, 
Chopin and Sarasate. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


March 24.—Rose Bernice Frutman, 
piano pupil of F. Addison Porter of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
faculty, was recently heard in recital, 
playing an exacting program with fine 
technique and musicianship. 

W.d. P. 
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JUBILEE FESTIVAL 
TO STIR CINCINNATI 


Many Choirs to Assist with 
Symphony—Reiner Leads 
Wagner Program 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, March 24.—Local musi- 
cal forces are preparing for the Jubilee 
May Festival, at which an elaborate pro- 
gram will be given under the baton of 
Frank Van der Stucken. Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” will be performed on May 1, 
and Bach’s B Minor Mass on May 2. 
The new organ will be dedicated by 
Charles Heinroth on May 3, when there 
will also be an orchestral matinée con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner, and at which 
Florence Easton will be the soloist. 
Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” will be 
the oratorio of May 4. An orchestral 
matinée, with Sigrid Onegin as soloist, 
‘wilt be given on the afternoon of May 3, 
and that evening Hadley’s “Resurgam” 
will be performed. 

The soloists, besides those already 
mentioned, wiil be Marie Sundelius, 
Merle Alcock, Edward Johnson, Lambert 
Murphy, Daniel Beddoe, Clarence White- 
hill and Charles Tittman. The choral 
works will be sung ty the May Festival 
Chorus of 400, N. C. R. Choir of eighty 
from Dayton, Ohio; Mount St. Mary’s 
Seminary Choir of fifty, a chorus of 800 
children from the _ public schools, a 
chorus of 150 girls trom the convent 
schools and another chorus of fifty. The 
Cincinnati Symphony will assist at all 
the concerts. 

A Wagner program given by _ the 
Symphony on March 17 included “The 
Ride of the Valkyries,” “The Entrance 
of the Gods Into Walhalla,” the Forest 
Music from “Siegfried,” Siegfried’s 
“Rhine Journey,” and the “Tannhauser” 
Overture, and with these well-known ex- 
cerpts was also heard an unfamiliar 
overture, that to “Die Feen.” Mr. 
Reiner led his forces with admirable 
skill, and was frequently recalled. The 
orchestra was obliged three times to ac- 
knowledge the applause of a great audi- 
ence. 

The St. Lawrence Choir, under the 
leadership of J. Alfred Schehl, gave an 
interesting concert with Joseph Vito, 
harpist of the Symphony, in the Emery 
Auditorium. The choir, which consisted 
of twenty-five men and thirty-eight boys, 
had been admirably trained, and sang 
with precision and shading. The soloist 
was encored after playing some show 
pieces. 

Carl Herring, one of the new teachers 
at the Conservatory, gave an attractive 
piano recital on March 19. He played 
the “‘Wanderer” Fantasie of Schubert, 
the Variations by Brahms on a Theme 
by Handel, and the Schulz-Evler tran- 
scription of the “Blue Danube” Waltz, 
and showed that he possesses a com- 
manding technique and_ considerable 
feeling. He was recalled several times 
after his last number. 

Lowell Jones, pianist, pupil of Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewska, and Kath- 
erine Reece, pupil of John Hoffman, gave 
an interesting concert at the Conserva- 
tory on March 14. 

Helen Hedden, formerly a pupil of 
Thomas J. Kelly of the Conservatory, 
has been appointed to manage the Uni- 
versity School of Music at Athens, Ohio. 
She gave a recital before a large num- 
ber of students and the faculty on March 
17, to commemorate Founder’s Day. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

March 24.—Marcel Dupré gave a re- 
cital in Woolsey Hall on March 14. The 
audience warmly applauded the various 
numbers. An interesting feature was 
the artist’s improvisation of a symphony, 
the themes being chosen by several mem- 
bers of the Yale School of Music faculty. 
The second visit of the New York Phil- 
harmonic drew lovers of symphonic 
music to Woolsey Hall on March 13, 
when Willem Mengelberg conducted a 
fine program. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 
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Gigli Reaps Triumph as “L’ Africana” 
Is Revived at Metropolitan Opera 
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[Continued from page 3] 





In such exotic settings did the dramatis 
persone of “L’Africana” work out their 
tale. Mr. Gigli as Vasco da Gama gave 
his beautiful voice in free measure to 
the part, and he acted with a sincerity 
and dignity that made this operatic por- 
trait of the voyager convincing even in 
the most impossible situations. He was 
a gallant figure facing the Council of 
Portugal, pointing to the slaves Selika 
and Nelusko as proof of strange lands to 
be found in unknown seas. He brought 
a dramatic vehemence that was almost 
explosive to the denunciation of the 
Council, but it was the lyric beauty of 
his tones that was in mind when the 
audience called him out again and again 
at the end of the act. He accomplished 
more beautiful singing in the tender 
scene with Selika after she has prevented 
the jealous Nelusko from taking ven- 
geance while Vasco sleeps in prison. 
Again in the concerted number in which 
he learns that his beloved Jnes has mar- 
ried Pedro, in order that the prisoner 
might go free, he sang with charm. 

Naturally, the peak of Mr. Gigli’s per- 
formance was the “O Paradiso!” aria in 
the last act, when, after the shipwreck, 
he chants the joys of the island. The 
opening phrases, mezza-voce, were sung 
exquisitely. It was several minutes be- 
fore the inhabitants were permitted to 
capture him and take him before their 
queen, the same Selika who was once 
his slave. Mr. Gigli brought more fine 
singing to the scene with Selika, whose 
devotion once more had saved his life, 
and his hearers were unwilling to let 
him go when he was called from the 
scene by the voice of Ines. In spite of 
much good work given to the soprano 
and baritone, the honors are with the 
tenor in “L’Africana,” and Mr. Gigli 
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“L/AFRICANA” 


Opera in Italian, in four acts and five 
scenes. Text originally in French, 
by Eugéne Scribe ; music by Giacomo 
Meyerbeer. E 

The Cast = 

....Adamo Didur 


ee 


co Se” rer Paolo Ananian 
a el ha Ro a ieedl Queena Mario 
Vasco da Gama......Beniamino Gigli 
Bee PAWATO... kk c case sced Angelo Bada 
DNS. 6 én cas 0a Be Giuseppe ‘Danise 
ea bal A euhae 6&0 aoe .. Rosa Ponselle 
Grand Inquisitor } ‘ ; 

Grand Brahmin {°° °""" aston Rothier 
| Sa eee Marion Telva 
Po yas) ee Vincenzo Reschiglian 
, 7) fo...) A ene Pietro Audisio 

Conductor—Artur Bodanzky. 


reaped a triumph. There was eloquence 
and enchantment in his tones throughout 
the night. 

Miss Ponselle was regal in voice and 
gesture as the captive queen, Selika. 
Her air “In grembo a me” in the second 
act was finely sung, and she was effect- 
ively dramatic in the subsequent en- 
counter with Nelusko. Some of her best 
work was accomplished in the episode 
before the temple where she persuades 
Nelusko to support her in her efforts to 
save the life of Vasco. The final scene 
under the manzanilla tree, in which, a 
solitary figure, she sings of the lover to 
‘whom she has given freedom, was an 
opportunity she accepted with much 
beauty of tone. The last aria, during 
which she breathes the scent of the 
deadly manzanilla, was sung with much 
feeling. 

Like Mr. Gigli and Miss Ponselle, Mr. 
Danise in the réle of Nelusko, who is 
doomed to love in vain, had his great 
moments. He used his sonorous voice 
with much artistry in his many scenes, 
and his success was immediately con- 
ceded in the ballad “‘Adamastor, re dell’ 
onde profonde,” in which he warns the 
mariners of the approaching storm. He 
was also admirable in the “Figlia dei re” 
aria in the prison scene. 


Fine Artists in Cast 


The singing of the three artists dis- 
cussed would be sufficient to ensure the 
success of the revival, but the rest of 
the cast was apparently chosen with as 
much care. Queena Mario was intrusted 
with the réle of Jnes, and she did much 
agreeable singing during the evening. 
Miss Mario has had several opportunities 
to prove her merits during this, her first, 
season at the Metropolitan, but Ines was 
her most important assignment so far. 
With charm and grace she played a part 
which is ordinarily colorless. Her aria 
“Del Tago sponde addio” in the first act 
was confidently sung, and later her voice 
soared clear and musical in concerted 
scenes. Such an artist as Adamo Didur 
was found in the small part of Don 
Pedro, and admirably he played it. 
Léon Rothier demonstrated that a Grand 
Inquisitor and a Grand Brahmin were 
both easily negotiable in the course of an 
evening. Marion Telva as Anna, Paolo 
Ananian as Don Diego, and Angelo Bada 
as Don Alvaro took a share in the pro- 
ceedings, and Vincenzo Reschiglian and 
Pietro Audisio also found small parts. 

The ballet had a fine time in the 
penultimate scene when they accom- 
modated themselves to the measures of 
not altogether thrilling music. Mr. 
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Berger revealed his hand in a decided 
manner, and, although the figures of the 
dance were worked out on conventional 
lines, there was much vitality in it. The 
precision of movement with which the 
assembled dancers came down the terrace 
of the temple startled the staid opera 
patrons into tumultuous applause. 

Both chorus and orchestra were at 
their best, and each was an important 
factor in the success of the revival. 
Artur Bodanzky showed a full appre- 
ciation of his task as conductor. His 
work was forceful, the dramatic parts of 
the score being admirably stressed, and 
if there were moments when interest 
wandered it was not because the tempo 
lagged. P. CHARLES RODDA. 


Standard Works Repeated 


The week at the Metropolitan began 
with a performance of “Traviata” on 
Monday night, with Lucrezia Bori in the 
title réle. She sang with her customary 
charm and was supported by Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi as Alfredo and Guiseppe 
De Luca as Germont. The new Alfredo 
gave a capital account of himself, play- 
ing the part with much feeling. The 


cast included Grace Anthony, Marie 
Mattfeld, Angelo Bada, Millo Picco, 
Louis D’Angelo and Italo Picchi. Rob- 


erto Moranzoni conducted. 

Barbara Kemp and Michael Bohnen 
were to have appeared as Aida and 
Amonasro in the performance of “Aida,” 
under Mr. Moranzoni, for the Free Milk 
Fund on Thursday afternoon, but both 
newcomers were indisposed and 
Frances Peralta and Giuseppe Danise 
stepped into familiar réles. Giovanni 
Martinelli, Jeanne Gordon, José Mar- 
dones and Edmund Burke were in the 
cast. 

Thalia Sabanieeva made her third 
appearance in “Madama Butterfly” on 
Thursday evening, with Mr. Lauri-Volpi, 
Antonio Scotti and Flora Perini in the 
cast. Mr. Moranzoni was again in 
charge. 

Friday night subscribers were given 
an opportunity of hearing “Roméo et 
Juliette,” and once again Miss Bori and 
Mr. Gigli made vocal enchantment. 
Others participating were Raymonde 
Delaunois, Kathleen Howard, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Messrs. De Luca, Rothier. Didur 
and Picco. Louis Hasselmans had the 
baton. 

“Samson et Dalila” had Julia Claussen 
and Giovanni Martinelli in the title 
parts on Saturday afternoon. Mme. 
Claussen found full opportunity for the 
display of her vocal gifts and Mr. Mar- 
tinelli made a dignified figure and sane 
admirably. Messrs. Clarence Whitehill, 
Rothier and Ananian were in the cast, 
and Mr. Hasselmans conducted. The 
popular bill of the evening was “Faust” 
with Marie Sundelius, Mario Chamlee, 
Giuseppe Danise and José Mardones. 
Mr. Hasselmans again conducted. 


K. K. 


Sunday Concert 


Ernest Schelling was the guest artist 
at the Sunday night concert, and bril- 
liantly he played the Paderewski Piano 
Concerto, Op. 17. Especially in the 
Romanza did he accomplish excellent 


work. Later he was heard in a 
of numbers by Chopin, Granado 
Liszt. The other soloists were Su 
Keener, soprano, in numbers by 
Prindle Scott, Saint-Saéns and | 
Armand Tokatyn, tenor, who subst 


for Paul Althouse, indisposed; and 


Chase, soprano, in the Berceuse ne 
“Jocelyn,” Leoni’s “The Tally-Ho’ 2), 
Alabieff’s “The Nightingale.” Mr 7,. 
katyan sang a song by Buzzi-P. -;, 
Massenet’s “Elégie” and a numb: } 
Leoncavallo. The orchestra, unde: (}j). 
seppe Bamboschek, played the Ove: :y). 
to Sodero’s “Prometeo,” a group of {oy 
numbers by Boccherini, Bolzoni, S 
etti and Lancella, and Marche 
esque from Moszkowski’s “Boabdi! 
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Leginska with Orchestral Socie', 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, had an ¢, 
thusiastic reception on Monday evening. 
March 19, when she appeared at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music as soloist 
with the Brooklyn Orchestral Societ: 
its second subscription concert of ¢| 
season. With the orchestra she gave , 
fine performance of Mozart’s A Majo) 
Concerto and later played Liszt’s Legend 
of “St. Francis Walking on the Waves” 


and “La Campanella.” The orchestra! 
numbers’ included Dvorak’s 9 “Ney 
World” Symphony, Schubert’s ‘“Rosa- 
munde” Overture, Moszkowski’s “Mala- 
guena” from “Boabdil,” Tchaikovsky's 
“Elegie” and Strauss’ “Emperor” 
Waltz. D. F. 
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Fiqué Choral Gives Concert 


The Fiqué Choral, under the leader- 
ship of Carl Fiqué, gave an interesting 
program on Tuesday evening, March 20, 
at All Souls’ Universalist Church, unde: 
the auspices of the Women’s League. 
The soloists of the evening were Annette 
Ewart, dramatic reader; Alveric Belle 
noit, tenor, and Carl Fiqué, pianist. 
Katherine Noack Fiqué accompanied th« 
Choral. The program included two com 
positions by Mr. Fiqué, “From Autumn 
to Spring” and “They Talk of Mari- 
etta.” Other pieces effectively sung by) 
the Choral were the “Steersman Song” 
from “The Flying Dutchman” and songs 
by Rubenstein, Schumann, Kjerulf, 
Denza and Mildenberg. D. F. 





Myra Hess to Play Again in New York 


Myra Hess, pianist, who will not 
bring her season to a close until th 
middle of May, will be heard two more 
times in New York before sailing for 
her home in England. She will give a 
concert at Columbia University on Apr! 
5 and will appear before the Beethove' 
Society on Avril 16. Miss Hess will als 
be heard in Philadelphia and will under- 
take a tour of the Pacific Coast, playing 
also in British Columbia. She will re- 
turn East through Canada, sailing for 
England from a Canadian port. Her 
next season in America will begin with 
her appearance at the Berkshive [est 
val in the early fall. 
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MILDRED  DILLING | 


“Miss Dilling at the harp is a joy forever.” 
—New York Evening Post. 
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CA RUS O'S connie tottine! 
Chev. F. F. CORRADETT! 

*‘Dear Mr. Corradetti: I have heard your pupils, Carmen Garcia-Cornejo and David 

Silva, and am pleased to state that their tone production and style are according to 


Their breath control is that of almost 


I wish to congratulate you upon your success as a vocal teacher. 
Very truly yours, 


ENRICO OARUSO.”’ 
Special Appointment by Telephone 
Columbus 6852—6941 
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- Singers Lead Recit 
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—-INGERS led the lists of recitalists in New York’s principal 
RS | concert halls last week. 
'with a program at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday 
Paul Bender, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan, 
( |} gave a second recital, and three other vocalists also appeared. 
~ Prominent pianists were heard during the period under review, 
frederic Lamond, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Ignaz 
)ixon coming forward as recitalists. 


Feodor Chaliapin ended his season 


Friedman and Frederic 
The Society of the Friends of Music 


D! ; 
presented Schubert’s Mass in E Flat, and among other events there was 
, concert by the Elshuco Trio and an organ program by Marcel Dupré. 


Frederic Lamond, March 19 


tyederic Lamond’s second recital in 
\eolian Hall on Monday afternoon of 
last week, for reasons inexplicable, drew 
somewhat less than a full house. The 
program, especially the first part, con- 
frmed the strong impression made at the 
earlier recital. Again Brahms and Bee- 
thoven were heard, this time the Vari- 
ations on a Theme by Handel and the 
Sonata in C, Op. 53. It was in these 
works, rather than in the following 
numbers with their romantic or brilliant 
investitures, that a veritable ecstatic 
note was reached. Thrilling moments 
were not infrequent in the Scotch pian- 
ist’s playing of the “Waldstein.” True 
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to his reputation as a Beethoven inter- 
preter, he seemed to search out the un- 
derlying motive, comprehending the 
length and breadth of the work without 
obscuring its slightest detail, and, withal, 
easily encompassing the superlative tech- 
nical control implied. 

The appeal of Chopin in the F Minor 
Mazurka, Etude in F, and C Minor Noc- 
turne lacked not for expression because 
of “manly” treatment, devoid even of 
the shadow of sentimentality. Sonate- 
Fantaisie, G Sharp Minor, Op. 19, by 
Scriabine and Glazounoff’s Etude, Op. 
39, No. 2, received discerning exposi- 
tions. Then came Liszt’s Valse Im- 
promptu and, finally, his “Don Juan” 
Fantaisie, with a display of virtuosity 
that kept many enthusiastic auditors 
calling for repeated encores. R.F.R. 


Paul Bernard, March 19 


Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, which 
has been much favored by concert violin- 
ist recently, served to open another re- 
cital program on Monday evening of last 
week, when, at Aeolian Hall, Paul Ber- 
nard, a young Auer pupil, made his 
second New York appearance. The foun- 
dation of an agreeable tone revealed it- 
self in the recitalist’s andante playing, 
and a good technical equipment carried 
him through the faster sections. There 
was much that was enjoyable in his 
presentation of an interesting improvisa- 
tion by Gustav Saenger, but the third 
movement of Saint-Saéns’ B Minor Con- 
certo brought out his best work. Mr. 
Bernard’s other items were: Serenade 
Melancholique by Tchaikovsky, Sara- 
sate’s Introduction and Tarantelle, and 
Wieniawski’s second Polonaise Brilliante. 
The accompaniments of Sandor Vas 
were .of the alert, clean, sparingly-ped- 
alled kind that affords a maximum of 
support to the soloist. C. G. F. 





Marcel Dupré, March 19 


Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris, closed his season with 
a recital in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on Monday afternoon of last week. In 
less than six months he has fulfilled 
ninety-six engagements in the United 
States and Canada, which is said to be 
the largest tour ever booked for an or- 
ganist. Nearly seventy cities were vis- 
ited. At these recitals Mr. Dupré im- 
provised more than fifty symphonies on 
themes furnished by leading musicians 
throughout the country. It was this 
rare creative feature of the visitor’s re- 
markable musicianship that made his 
last New York recital a memorable one. 
Eight themes furnished by leading musi- 
cians were handed to Mr. Dupré. He 
opened the sealed envelopes, grouped the 
themes in pairs and forthwith impro- 
vised a four-movement symphony in C 
Minor. The manuscript fragments were 
either stated in delicate harmonies, de- 
veloped and built up into massive pedal 
tones with shimmering manual accom- 
paniment or were offered in humorous 
vein with a variety of orchestral effects. 
The themes were contributed by Willem 














THE LAST WORD IN THE VIOLIN MAKING 


My publication, the VIOLIN FACTS AND FANCIES, will be offered 
for subscription. Wil] contain interesting facts about the violin making 
art. The great Violin contest. Write for free literature. 


J. D. HORVATH, 1861 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Mengelberg and Henry Hadley (Alle- 


gro), Dirk Foch and Rudolph Ganz 
(Adagio), Willem Van Hoogstraten and 
Josef Lhevinne (Scherzo), Artur Bo- 
danzky and Leopold Stokowski (Finale). 
Mr. Dupré’s remaining items were 
Bach’s Passacaglia in C Minor and three 
of his own preludes and fugues. 
C. G. F. 


Paul Bender, March 20 


Paul Bender, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan, gave his second song re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
March 20, opening his program with 
two Handel arias and following these 
with the “Dichterliebe” cycle of Schu- 
mann. The remainder of the program 
included a group by Brahms and Wolf 
and a group in English by Griffes, Mac- 
Dowell, Brewer and Gilbert. Mr. Bender 
on the recital platform is a quite differ- 
ent person from what he is in opera. 
His style is restrained to the point ot 
being reduced to miniature proportions, 
and although his voice carried to the 
limits of the vast hall, the entire recital 
gave the impression of being intended 
for surroundings essentially intimate. 
Certain of the “Dichterliebe” songs were 
of high interest, others less so. Brahms’ 
“Mein Madel Hat einen Rosenmund” was 
delightful and the Sapphic Ode equally 
so. In the final group Herbert Brewer’s 
“Fairy Pipers” had to be repeated. As 
encore at the end of the program Mr. 
Bender sang Carl Loewe’s “Kleine Haus- 
halt.”” Michael Raucheisen was the ac- 
companist. @. A. Hi. 


Frederic Dixon, March 20 


Frederic Dixon gave his second recital 
of the season in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
of last week and proved anew his ability 
as a pianist and his sincerity of purpose. 
His program was a happy blending of 
familiar and new works, ranging from 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 57, to two recent 
Preludes by Marion Bauer, whose charm- 
ing little fancies he played with inti- 
mate understanding. Mr. Dixon has a 
flair for the moderns and some of his 
interpretations of contemporaries were 
among his best efforts of the evening. 
These included Deems Taylor’s “‘Poem” 
and Beryl Rubinstein’s “Guitarre,” as 
well as the numbers by Miss Bauer. On 
the other hand, his Chopin playing was 
thoroughly legitimate, and in the two 
Etudes, Op. 25, No. 3, and Op. 10, No. 3, 
he stressed their musical content pri- 
marily. In the first of these—which is 
too often merely a medium for technical 
display—he played with delicacy and 
finesse. Mr. Dixon is a _ well-equipped 
artist. S. D. 





Doria Fernanda, March 20 


Doria Fernanda, contralto, a young 
singer of great promise, who was heard 
in opera in New York with the ill-fated 
company in which Leopold Mugnone was 
conductor, and in Chicago with the Civic 
Opera Association, made her New York 
recital début in Aeolian Hall on the af- 
ternoon of March 20, with Clifford 
Vaughan as accompanist. Miss Fer- 
nanda’s voice is one of unusual beaty, 
especially in its middle register, and its 
volume is large throughout, larger, prob- 
ably, than the singer at present realizes. 
She made but one concession to her op- 
eratic training, her opening number, 
“Una Voce Poco Fa,” which she sang 
reasonably well, making allowances for 
slight nervousness. The following group 
in German was of interest but Hahn’s 
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“Les Cygnes,” which began the third 
group, was one of her best achievements. 
In her English group, “March Hymn,” 
by Ashley Pettis, was especially ap- 
plauded. A group coupling English and 
Spanish songs completed the program. 
Just why Miss Fernanda’s voice is 
designated as a contralto is not clear, as 
it seems to be a particularly beautiful 
soprano with unusually well-developed 
low notes. It has an _ extraordinary 
range of color and seems capable of great 
variety of emotional expression, and, all 
in all, is an unusual organ which will be 
capable of great things. As it is, Miss 
Fernanda’s singing is far above the av- 
erage in every way. J. A. H. 


Charlotte Lund, March 20 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, who for the 
past several seasons has devoted some 
time to the exposition of various operas, 
chose Massenet’s “Thais” as the subject 
of lecture-recital at the MacDowell Gal- 
leries on the evening of March 20. Mme. 
Lund is well equipped for this work. 
She disclosed a thorough knowledge of 
the score and she used a voice of much 
lyric charm in her illustrations. She 
was especially successful in the “Mirror 
Song.” Running comments on_ the 
story and music were entertaining and 
educational. Mme. Lund was assisted 
by N. Val Peavey, accompanist, whose 
serviceable voice enabled him to essay 
the roles of all the characters in the 
opera with the exception of Thais. The 
seating accommodation was fully taxed, 
and many persons elected to stand. 

H. C. 


American Program, March 21 


The third of the series of concerts of 
native compositions presented by Ameri- 
can artists was given in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on the afternoon of March 
21 under the auspices of Caroline Lowe. 
Louis Baker Phillips began the program 
with a movement from an Organ Sonata 
by James H. Rogers. Emily Beglin was 
then heard in a group of songs by Fred- 
eric W. Vanderpool, with the composer 
at the piano. These were all well re- 
ceived. The next number was a Piano 
Sonata in C Minor by Fannie Dillon, 
played by Edith Moxom Gray. The work 
is one of decided beauty and well worth 
the consideration of pianists in general. 
Mme. Gray gave it an illuminating per- 
formance. Mme. Claire Stickles fol- 
lowed with three songs by Louis Baker 
Phillips, with the composer at the piano, 
after which Mr. Phillips played a group 
of his own organ compositions. Miss 
Beglin was then heard in three more 
songs by Mr. Vanderpool, accompanied 
by the composer, and Mr. Phillips 
brought the program to a close with a 
Postludium by Harvey B. Gaul. 
, J. A. H. 


Ignaz Friedman, March 22 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, gave his 
third and last recital of the season in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 
22. Mr. Friedman began with a very 
beautiful performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 90, and followed this with a 
group of Mendelssohn numbers. The 
other two groups consisted of works by 
Chopin and by Albeniz, Debussy and 
himself, and the program closed with 


the Schulz-Evler paraphrase of “The 
Beautiful Blue Danube.” Mr. Fried- 
man’s technique was astounding as 
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CLEVELAND FORCES PLAY 
TWICE IN TERRE HAUTE 





Eugenie DeCourcy, Local Pianist, Makes 
Début— Cellist and Soprano in 
Club Recital 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., March 24.—The 
two appearances of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony in George Jacob’s Artist Course 
drew enthusiastic audiences. The after- 
noon concert was planned for children 
and hundreds of youngsters enjoyed the 
program which had previously been ex- 
plained by teachers in the schools. Ar- 
thur Shepherd conducted and also gave 
a talk about the music to be played. The 


feature of the evening program, con- 
ducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, was the début 
of Eugenie DeCourcy, a young local 
pianist, who has received almost her en- 
tire training in Terre Haute. Miss De- 
Courcy played the Saint-Saéns Concerto 
in G Minor with fine tone and a sure 


technique. She was recalled many times. 
The orchestral numbers were finely 
played. 


The music section of the Woman’s Club 
lately presented Lillian Pringle, ’cellist, 
and Jessie Pringle, coloratura soprano, 
in a charming program. Miss Pringle 
has technical facility and excellent tone. 
Her numbers included the Boellman 
“Variations Symphoniques” and the Con- 
certo in A Minor, by Saint-Saéns, as well 
as smaller numbers. Jessie Pringle sang 
with brilliance several arias and songs. 
A large audience heard the artists. 

The performance of “The Creation” at 
the Indiana State Normal School by the 
school chorus and orchestra was notable. 
The chorus, under L. M. Tilson’s leader- 
ship. and the orchestra, conducted by 
W. H. Bryant, have made great strides 
during the past season. R. G. McCut- 


chan, dean of the DePauw School of 
Music, baritone; Robert Weston, tenor; 
Neva Rankin, Dorothy Carr and Glenora 
Morris, sopranos, were soloists. 

E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, 
spent March 19 in the city, the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Alden and L. Eva 
Alden. A reception was tendered him 
by the music section of the Woman’s 


Club, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Ogle. 

The Composers’ Study Club met at the 
home of Eleanor Blanche Rippetoe, on 
March 17, for a Schubert program given 


by Edris Steventon, Jessie Martin, Net-. 


tie Norwood, Helen Hensel, Olive Mc- 


Cullough, Louise Cottom and Julia Phil- 
L. EvA ALDEN. 





Verbrugghen String Quartet to Give 
Concert Series in Fall 


Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, whose string 
quartet organization has been a factor 
in European and. Australian musical 
events for the past twenty years, will 
appear in a series of chamber music 
concerts in this country next season. 
Six concerts are arranged for New York 
in October, the programs of which will 
include the set of six quartets dedicated 
to Haydn by Mozart; three quartets by 
Beethoven dedicated to Count Rasou- 
moffski, the five posthumous quartets of 
the same composer and the three quar- 
tets of Brahms. 





Imandt to Tour in Brittany 


Robert Imandt, violinist, was sched- 
uled to sail on the Paris, March 28, for 
a short concert tour in Brittany. Mr. 
Imandt will fill two engagements in 
Paris before he returns to America in 
May. He plans to spend his summer 
in the Adirondacks, preparing his next 
season’s programs. 


Arden to Sing at D. A. R. Congress 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who is 
now on a tour of fifteen concerts of the 
West, has been chosen to sing at the 
321st Continental Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, to be 
held in the Memorial Hall in Washing- 
ton. D. C., on April 20. 





lips. 
Lyell Barber to Play with Chicago 
Symphony 
Lyell Barber, pianist, whose active 


season has included a New York recital 
and an extensive tour through the Mid- 
dle West, will be heard in a number of 
important engagements before the mid- 
dle of May. He is scheduled to appear 
in recital at Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., 
on April 4, to be followed by an appear- 
ance with the Mendelssohn Choir in 
Pittsburgh on April 17 and in joint 
recital with Marguerite D’Alvarez, con- 
tralto, in Baltimore on April 25. On 
May 10 he will play with the Chicago 
Symphony in a concert in Bloomington, 





Schmitz to Begin New Tour 


E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, 
who is just completing a Southern tour, 
will return to New York to assist at a 
concert scheduled for March 30. On this 
tour Mr. Schmitz was heard in Detroit, 
March 13; Wichita, March 15; Evans- 
ville, March 20 and 22; New Orleans, 
March 23 and 24. On April 1 Mr. 
Schmitz leaves for an extended tour to 
the coast, playing in twenty-five prin- 
cipal cities. The tour opens with a con- 
cert in the Corinthian Theater, Roch- 
ester, April 2, followed by appearances 
in Buffalo, April 3; Cleveland, April 5; 
Detroit, April 7; Grand Rapids, April 8; 
Chicago, April 10, after which his book- 
ings take him North and West, return- 
ing through Texas. 














Ruth Deyo gave a recital at the Stock- 
bridge Casino on Saturday afternoon which 
proved interesting event from the 
point of view of the artistic pleasure enjoyed, 
and even more because of the personality of 
the artist and the exceptional spirit of music 
and performance, 

Not the least striking thing was the com- 
position of the program, both as for choice 
of pieces and for their order of succession. 
Miss Deyo has the courage to give such in- 
trinsically things as Chopin’s F 
minor Ballade, one of the master’s noblest 
and most inaccessible, therefore least known 
creations; and Bach’s Partita No. 1 which is 
hardly ever played, perhaps because of its 
very exquisite but not at all obvious charm. 

Last Saturday she began with Chopin, 
plunging us at once into the throes of roman- 
ticism. Chopin’s facile 
pieces can be cheapened by an inferior pianist, 
a Ruth Deyo will always give us the great- 


a very 


superior 
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“Dazzling brilliance—truly astounding.” 
Henry T. Finck, N. Y. Evening Post 


“Played with sweep and fire—full of dash.” 


**An admirable pianoforte player.” 





Pianist 
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Richard Aldrich, N. Y. Times 


H. E. Krehbiel, N. Y. Tribune 
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ness of his great works. We shall remember 
her interpretation of this Ballade alongside 
of that of the Scherzo in C sharp minor, 
that of the Grande Fantasie or that of the 
© minor Etude. 

How exquisitely she played the Scarlatti 
Sonata No. XIII and how enthusiastically 
we encored it, and how appreciative we were 
of that delicious ripple of pearly laughter 
immediately following the romantic burst 
that had stirred our souls! In the ‘‘Alborada 
del Gracioso’’ of Ravel she was the master- 
ful exponent of that most extraordinarily 
powerful musical vision of the great modern 
composer, Indeed, such hours as Ruth Deyo 
gave uS make us more content to live on 
earth. Great music and true musicians are 
an uplift for the crowd, a promise for the 
future, a force for work, an inspiration for 
a better life, and a pride to the nation that 
produces and appreciates them. 

—Count Wierzbicki, Pittsfield Eagle 





For Terms and Dates Address 


Secretary, RUTH DEYO, 5 East 51st Street, New York City 














CHALIAPIN IMPRESSES 
IN BALTIMORE DEBUT 


Concerts by Stokowski Forces, 
Cahier and Others Sti» 


Hearers’ Admiration 
By F. C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Md., March 24.—The | jnq) 
concert of the series given at the | yy. 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra occwrreq 
on March 21 before a capacity audience 
Leopold Stokowski conducted. The ¢ 
Major Symphony of Schubert was the 
chief number. Two novelties by Henry 
Eichheim, “Chinese Sketch” and Japan. 
ese Nocturne,” aroused considerabh|e 
interest. The program closed with [us 
sian examples from Moussorgsky anq 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, operatic excerpts that 
were brilliantly interpreted. 

Feodor Chaliapin, with Max Rab ino. 
witch, pianist, and Nicholas Levicnne, 
’cellist, appeared at the Lyric on March 
23 under the local management of the 
Albaugh Concert Bureau. Enthusiasm 
ran high at this initial local appearance 
of the great Russian basso. Numerous 
songs, varied in mood and substance, dis- 
played his art admirably. Max Rabino. 
witch supplied effective support and was 
heard in solo groups. 

Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, with 
Frank Bibb at the piano, presented the 
last program of the current season of 
artist-recitals at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory yesterday afternoon. Mme. Cahier 
showed herself an artist of noteworthy 
endowments in a program which included 
examples from “Egmont,” songs )y 
Schreker, Perleberg and Bluemel, and 
works by Hageman and Hadley. 

Jascha Heifetz appeared at the Lyric 
on March 23 under the management: of 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene of Washington 
fore a small audience. His reading of 
the Brahms D Minor Violin Sonata was 
broad and highly refined, and the inter- 
pretation of the solo E Major Sonata of 
Bach was the embodiment of dignity. 
There was a group of Russian works by 
Tchaikovsky, Glazounoff and Wieniawski 
and the program closed with a Chopin 
transcription and the Paganini-Auer 
Caprice, to which many encores were ap- 
pended. Samuel Chotzinoff was the ac- 
companist. 

Matie Leitch-Jones, soprano,  as- 
sisted by Frederick Gottlieb, flautist, and 
Howard Rutledge Thatcher, accom- 
panist, gave a recital at Associate Con- 
gregational Church, March 20. Mrs. 
Leitch-Jones has a voice which shows 
evidence of careful training and which 
lends itself finely to certain songs. She 
sang numbers by Gretchaninoff, Char- 
pentier, Schubert, Wolf, Puccini and 
Terry. Mr. Gottlieb supplied a flute ob 
bligato and several solo numbers. Mr. 


~ OR me 


Thatcher’s were tasteful accompani- 
ments. 
The third students’ recital aft 


European Conservatory of Musi 
March 22 comprised a program given 2 
twenty-seven pupils who had been pr 
pared by Henri Weinreich, the directo! 
Oscar Lehman, tenor, William Ch 
oweth and Joseph Imbrogulio, violin. 

The Wagner Opera Company, w! 
won a decided success at its local Am 
ican début recently, will return in pres 
entations of “The Ring,” April 16-19, 3! 
the Lyric under the management of thi 
Albaugh Concert Bureau. Anothe 
managerial notice is given by Mrs. W!- 
son-Greene, who announces that 
series of visits by the New York 5 
phony for next season will be under | 
local management. 


Miss Dilling Fulfills Many Engagements 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, has en): 
an active month, her principal appeal 
ances having been with the Mont 
(N. J.) Glee Club on March 8; in ) 
recital with Arthur Middleton at My: 
town, Pa., on March 15; as soloist wi) 
the Rubinstein Club, New York, 
March 17, and in recital in Brookly! 
March 18. She will fill her second 
gagement of the season at New Brit 
Conn., on April 6 and will give a re 
in Baltimore on April 9. On April 4 =° 
will play at the Finch School, New Yors 
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New York 
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always. There was a lack of restraint 
here aul there, notably in the Mendel- 
hn “Songs Without Words,” the one 
sometimes known as “Sadness of Soul” 
being given with a breadth that had a 
tendency to destroy its daintiness. The 
Scherzo was of decided interest and had 
to be repeated, as had the “Corkscrew” 
Waltz of Chopin. In the repetition of 
this latter, Mr. Friedman played at an 
incredibly swift pace and yet with beau- 
tiful clarity. The Chopin Ballade, Op. 
43, displayed his ability to make tremen- 
dous volume of sound. His own piece, 


a Barcarolle, was much applauded. 
J. A. H. 


Elshuco Trio, . March 23 


The second subscription concert by the 
Elshuco Trio, given in Aeolian Hall on 
Friday evening of last week, included a 
novelty in Vitezlaw Novak’s Quasi una 
Ballata. 

This work provided an exacting task 
for the trio, as it has many changes of 
mood, expressed by alternating phrases 
of stirring, colorful melody and pre- 
cipitate scale passages. Though the 
composition contains a suggestion of the 
lilting folk rhythms of the Gipsies, it 
does not achieve homogeneity of effect. 
The program opened with a performance 
of Brahms’ Trio in B, Op. 8, almost rev- 
erentially treated. The closing number, 
Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 1, No. 2, was 
marked by fine balance and comprehen- 
sion of the true style of chamber music 
playing by the three performers, Aurelio 


Sst 


Giorni, pianist; William Kroll, violinist, 
and Willem Willeke, ’cellist. R. M. K. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, March 24 


A throng that filled every seat in 
Carnegie Hall greeted Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Russian pianist, last Saturday 
afternoon, when he appeared against the 
advice of his physician and carried 
through a long and exacting program to 
the rapturous delight of the great au- 
dience, despite his recent sickness. A 
highly individualistic interpretation of 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, in 
which there were some blurred passages, 
but also a grandeur of conception and 
moments of poetic insight, was followed 
by a Chopin group comprising the Fan- 
a Waltz, a Nocturne and a 
Polonaise. The rest of the program, 
with the singlé exception of Medtner’s 
ingratiating “Fairy Tale,” was made up 
of Mr. Rachmaninoff’s own compositions. 
These included a Serenade, two “Etudes 
Tableaux,” a transcription of Kreisler’s 
“Liebeslied” and another of a Minuet 
from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite. At 
the end there was the usual string of 
extras to meet the insistent demands of 
the noisy crowd that stamped down the 
aisles to the platform. Mr. Rachman- 
noff plainly was not at his best, yet 
there were touches of fine and lofty 
artistry in his playing—flashes of fire, 
exquisite beauties of tone and of poet'c 
leeling. In the circumstances more par- 
ticularized comment is hardly called for. 


& WwW. Hi. 





Celso Urtado, March 24 


heard in a recital 

en by its inventor, Celso Urtado of 
“uatemala, at the Aeolian Hall on 
March 24, is played with hammers, like 
the xylophone, and recalls that instru- 
ment also in many of its notes, although 
nthe upper ranges it produces a silvery 

ty like that of the piano. In 
avura musie some delightful liquid 
eects were heard, but on the other hand 

imitations of the instrument were 
- led in Chopin’s Valse Brillante, 
/P. 54, in which the middle tones failed 

OW any ‘warmth. As a curiosity the 
marimpiano is interesting, but much 
kreater facilities for musical expression 
TT. ready furnished by the piano. Mr. 
‘Ttado showed the qualities of his in- 
“‘Tument to good effect in Liszt’s “Cam- 
aneila.” He was repeatedly recalled, 
Raul Paniagua, who played the 
“200 accompaniments, was also warmly 


&@pplauded. P. J. N. 


lhe marimpiano, 


Isa Kremer, March 25 


,- Je sixth and last New York program 
‘he season by Isa Kremer, “balladist,” 

— Carnegie Hall last Sunday evening, 
ty marked bv characteristics familiar 
iditors at her previous recitals. She 


. in Carnegie Chamber 


sang numbers ‘which have an established 
place in the recital répertoire, such as 
Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden” and 
Moussorgsky’s Hopak, with great skill 
in characterization, but succeeded best 
with a collection of numbers culled from 
the folk-music of many nations. Vladi- 
mir Heifetz was at the piano for the 
artist and Nadejda Sisova was the ac- 
companist for several well played violin 
numbers by Alexandra Reznikowa. 
R. M. K. 


Feodor Chaliapin, March 25 


Feodor Chaliapin bade farewell to 
New York for this season in a recital be- 
fore an audience which filled the Metro- 
politan Opera House to its capacity on 
Sunday afternoon. Many were unable to 
gain admission, and the police were 
obliged to clear the lobbies of the theater. 
Mr. Chaliapin manifested his artistic 
powers fully, and ran the gamut of the 
emotions from humor to tragedy in a 
wide range of songs, his program includ- 
ing Tchaikovsky’s “Night,” Schubert’s 
“My Dwelling-Place,” Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Messenger,” Rubinstein’s ‘Chanson 
d’Amour,” “The Volga _ Boat-Song,”’ 
Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea,” and 
numbers by Dargomijzky, Mozart, 
Malashkin, Karatihgin, and Koeneman. 
A great demonstration at the close 
brought him back many times to the 
stage, and two encores ‘were given. The 
audience wanted more, but the final low- 
ering of the curtain indicated that the 
recital was at an end. Max Rabinowitch, 
accompanist, also appeared as _ soloist, 
and ’cello numbers were played by Kola 
Levienne. 7. 8: 


Friends of Music, March 25 


The final concert of the season of the 
Friends of Music was given in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon. Only one 
work was presented, Schubert’s Mass in 
E Flat. The Mass is not very generally 
known and there is no record of New 
York’s having heard it, in concert at 
least, since Dr. Leopold Damrosch gave 
it with the Oratorio Society in 1874. It 
is a work of great beauty and at the 
same time scarcely an_ ecclesiastical 
one. .Schubert’s knowledge of Latin 
must have been comparatively slim as 
his music almost never follows the inten- 
tion of the text and he even omitted en- 
tirely the phrase “And I look for the 
resurrection of the dead” in the Credo. 
The solo voices, a quintet, had little to 
do. The singers were Mar‘e Sundelius, 
soprano; Marion Telva, contralto; 
George Meader and Max Bloch, tenors, 
and Carl Schlegel, baritone. The ‘“In- 
carnatus” was prettily sung by the so- 
prano and two tenors, a flowing, lilting 
melody, full of charm, but empty of the 
mystery of the Incarnation. This, and 
the quartet in the “Dona Nobis” in the 
“Agonnrs Dei” were all the soloists had to 
do. Of the s‘nging and playing of the 
chorus and orchestra, only good can be 
said. Mr. Bodanzky led with deftness 
and secured admirable effects from both 
bodies. Some praise is due also to 
Stephen Townsend, who trained the 
chorus. and much to the organization for 
so delightful « a concert. 5. A. 


Soprano ont. ‘Cellist in Joint Recital at 
Ampico Studios 


Maude Lutz and Livio Mannucci ap- 
peared in recital in the Ampico Studios 
on the evening of Tuesday, March 20 
Ease of delivery, clear enunciation and 
other vocal gifts, positive and sympa- 
thetic, distinguished the singing of Miss 
Lutz. “Nightingale.” by Ward Stephens, 
and “Hindoo Song.” by Bemberg, were 
admirably done. From the ’cellist, Mr. 
Mannucci, came tone and phrasing of 
grateful temper and marked adeptness in 
rapid staccato playing, as heard in a 
Rhapsody by Popper and Scherzo by Van 
Goens. The Ampico supplied three ac- 
companiments very acceptably, and David 
Buttolph gave a good account of himself 
in the others. R. F. R. 


Beno Wall Gives Violin Recital 


A violin program given bv Beno Wall. 
Music Hall last 
Sunday evening. was made up of num- 
bers for the most part amplv familiar to 
recital audiences. Wieniawski’s Concerto 
in D Minor and the Vitali Chaconne 
served to demonstrate command of a 
broad singing tone and considerable dex- 
terity in execution. A group of American 





compositions included Spalding’s Ber- 
ceuse, Gardner’s “From the Canebrake” 
and Burleigh’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” Hu- 
bay’s “Hejre Kati” brought the program 
to a satisfactory close. Efficient accom- 
paniments were played by Diana Kasner. 
R. M. K. 
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The production was one which mani- 
festly gave the juvenile audience what 
it wanted, but with an absence of any- 
thing resembling finesse, it was a sad 
afternoon for sophisticated souls who 
still craved a little fantasy and a fairy 
frolic. The Witch of Paul Schwartz was 
strange enough to make small hands seek 
the reassuring parental grasp, but the 
grown-ups must have been quite as re- 
lieved as the children when he was 
finally shoved into the oven. Emma 
Bassth was Hdnsel and Lotte Appel 
Gretel, and both measured up to the 
general standard of the _ production. 
They even surpassed it at times. Benno 
Ziegler was the bibulous Broommaker 
and Ottilie Metzger sang the part of his 
wife. Marcella Roeseler was Sandman, 
also Dewman. 

If the spirit of the thing is desired, 
then New York must wait a little longer 
for a revival of “Hiinsel und Gretel.” A 


performance was essayed by the San 
Carlo Opera Company in October, 1921, 


but it was no more successful than this 
latest effort. The work ‘was last given 
at as Metropolitan during the season 
1916-17.—P. C. R. 


Operas Repeated 


“Fidelio” was given a_ second per- 


formance on Monday night, with Mr. 
Moerike conducting, and the cast as on 
the previous Saturday, save that Theo- 
dor Lattermann substituted for Mr. 


Schorr as Pizarro and Mme. Christine 
Langenhan for Elsa Alsen as Leonora. 
Mme. Langenhan is said to have con- 


sented to sing the part only a few hours 
before the performance, Mme. Lorenz- 
Hoellischer being unable to appear as 
sche 


Ernest Knoch 





conducted a_ perform- 


Strauss’ “Fledermaus” 


ance of Johann 

on Tuesday evening, replacing Otto 
Schwarz, indisposed. The _ principals 
were Mmes. Roeseler, Fleischer, Dobber- 
tin and _ Bassth, and Messrs. Steier, 


Schwarz, Ziegler, Zador, Josef Groetzin- 
ger and Braun.—R. M. K. 


“Die Meistersinger” was repeated on 
Wednesday evening, with Mr. Schorr 
and Mme. Roeseler again in the respec- 
tive réles of Hans Sachs and Eva. The 
performance was one of considerable 
merit, the ‘work of Mr. Schorr and of 
Heinrich Knote as Walter being espe- 
cially noteworthy. The orchestra did 
some creditable playing under the baton 
of Mr. Moerike.—H. C. 

Another performance of “Lohengrin” 
was given under Mr. Knoch on Thursday 
evening. Robert Hutt was in the title 
role and Mme. Wuehler sang Elsa. 
Mme. Alsen and Messrs. Lattermann and 
Kipnis were also in the cast. 





Hundreds Apply for Metropolitan’s 
Chorus School 

trials were held last week for 

chorus school of the 


Voice 
admission to the 


Metropolitan Opera, about 200 appli- 
cants being passed upon by Edoardo 
Petri, trainer and leader of the school. 


The test was in the nature of a prelimi- 
nary try-out and about half the appli- 
cants were eliminated for one reason or 
another. The remainder will be heard 
again in about a month. Only one appli- 
cant was passed finally on account of 
her exceptional ability. She was Lillian 
Longfield, soprano, ot Brooklyn. 


Lenox Quartet Plays in People’s Series 

The Lenox String Quartet, which is 
composed of Sandor Harmati, Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, Nicholas Moldavan and Em- 
meran Stoeber, gave the third concert in 
the Friday evening series of the People’s 


Symphony Concerts at Washington 
Irving High School on the evening of 
March 23. The program included Zoltan 


Minor; Joseph 


Kodaly’s Quartet in C 
” and Haydn’s 


Jongen’s “Deux Sérénades, 
Quartet in B Flat. 


Mark’s-in-the- 





Gates Sings at St. 
Bouwerie 


Lucy Gates, soprano, sang at a spe- 
cial musical service at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie on the evening of March 25, 
giving a group of songs by Schumann 
and Grieg. Miss Gates appeared re- 
cently as soloist with the Eaton Choral 
Society of Toronto, singing “Una Voce 
Poco Fa,” Rossini’s “Air du Rossignol” 
and several lieder, besides incidental 
solos. Miss Gates was received warmly 
and was compelled to add several en- 
cores. 





Harold Bauer ‘will appear early in 
April ‘with the Minneapolis and Boston 
Symphonies, playing Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror” Piano Concerto on each occasion. 





his to do with as he pleased.” 


“Mr. 


Spokane, Wash., 


N. H., 


Evening Sentinel. 








“Mr. Hindermyer had not sung two songs before the audienc 
‘Williamsport, Pa 
soft tenor voice and sings with a 
charming legato and the ease which ad the real vocalist acquires. 
Spokesman-Revie 


Hindermver has a suave, 


“Harvey Hindermyer made good in his first solo and kept right 
on winning friends, his singing being of a quality which st ampe d him 
as an artist of whom great things may always be expected.”- 


Now Booking for Spring Festivals, 


Harvey Hindermyer, 215 West 116th St., New York 


UNIVERSITY 3610 


HARVEY 


HINDERMYER 


Tenor 


“A voice of unusual charm.” 
Portland, Ore., Telegram. 

“At his best in solos from the 
‘Messiah’ and ‘Elijah.’ New 
York Times. 

“The tastefulness and suavity 
of his mezzo-voce work was 
noteworthy.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledge 
e was 
, SUN. 
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NCLUDED 
music of the week are 
Three Preludes for 
Violin by Frederick 
Jacobi, one of the lead- 
ing young American 

composers, and two contributions from 
Hungary: ,a Sonata for Violin alone 
and a Sonata for ’Cello and Piano, both 
by Alexander Jemnitz, a composer new 
to this country. Piano teachers will 
be interested in three books of tech- 
nical exercises by Leo Paalz, a Cin- 
cinnati pedagogue. A book of un- 
usual vocalises by a French composer 
who would aid singers in their excur- 
sions into modern paths bears the 
name of André Caplet, and there is 
lighter fare for vocalists in a budget 
of tuneful songs, completing an in- 
teresting list of recent creations. 

















* * * 


Three Preludes Among young Ameri- 
for Violin by can composers’ Fred- 
Frederick Jacobi erick Jacobi ranks 

high. He possesses a 
distinct talent and gives promise of doing 
much good work in the future, as he 
has already done in the past. His Three 
Preludes for Violin (Composers’ Music 
Corporation) do not add anything of 
moment to what has gone before. In 
some of his earlier works, such as his 
“Eve of St. Agnes” for Orchestra, he 
showed a decided melodic gift and a nor- 
mal harmonic sense that was spontane- 
ous. In these Preludes, however, those 
qualities are not so apparent, and tech- 
nique takes the place of spontaneity. 
They are, of course, not without merit— 
Mr. Jacobi is too talented to be dull or 
commonplace—but one feels that he is 
trying to do something in an idiom that 
is not natural to him. The first, Lento 
non troppo, dedicated to Helen Teschner 
Tas, sounds no very decided note. The 
second, “Furioso,” is striking in its 
rhythm, and in its bizarre and biting 
harmonies there is something compelling 
if not entirely palatable. It is dedicated 
to Paul Kochanski. “Con movimento 
dolce,” the last in the set, is based on an 
uninteresting theme that can hardly be 
ealled melodious, but it improves as it 
progresses and the decoration is at least 
diverting. This number is dedicated to 
Joseph Stopak. Franz Kneisel has 
bowed and fingered these three pieces in 
a manner that one would expect from so 
distinguished a musician. 


r * * * 


To write an interesting 
Sonata for violin alone 


A Sonata for 
Violin Alone 


and One for or for any string in- 
"Cello and Piano strument is no easy 
undertaking. Without 


the aid of the piano to lend variety, such 
a work is likely to become soporific. It 
cannot be said that Alexander Jemnitz 
has succeeded brilliantly in his attempt 
and vet his Sonata in A Minor (Cologne: 
Tischer & Jagenberg) is neither a negli- 
gible nor an uninteresting work. The 
question is. is it worth the effort? For 
it is very difficult and makes a constanu 
assault upon the _ innocent listener 
through its total lack of anything resem- 
bling a melody in the accepted sense of 
the word. Certainly the composer knows 
the technical resources of the instrument 
and has included most of them in this 
sonata. There is much brilliancy and a 
crude vitality that precludes dullness. 
From the same composer and press 
comes a Sonata for ’Cello and Piano that 
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has many of the same characteristics. 
There is little or no sentiment or charm 
about Mr. Jemnitz. He is the composer 
militant, storming rugged heights, and 
both ’cellist and pianist gain the goal by 
the sweat of their brows. The idiom is 
uncompromisingly modern and those who 
look into these covers will find them- 
selves confronted by stern and exacting 
music. 


Bo * * 
A Budget of H. T. Burleigh is never 
Songs in at a loss for a good 


singable melody, 
whether he writes in 
serious mood or turns his attention to 
some airy trifle. Two recent songs from 
his pen invite attention. One, “Exile,” 
has a haunting melody that fits well the 
feeling of loneliness that the words con- 
vey. “Love Found the Way” is quite 
different. It was probably written with 
an eye on the royalties. It makes no 
pretense of being anything but a very 
light and, in style at least, a very com- 
monplace song, with the same harmonic 
sequence that has been an inseparable 
part of popular songs for many years. 
Yet it is different in its melody and has 
a pleasant lilt that will find many ad- 
mirers. 

Another composer who bids for popu- 
larity is H. O. Osgood in two songs 
entitled “Yowu’re Just Mine,” for which 
Gordon Johnstone has_ supplied the 
words, and “Petroushka.” The first is 
a lilting little tune in three-four time 
that would grace a Broadway musical 
comedy success, and will in all probabil- 
ity find its way to many a piano rack 
and into many an amateur’s repertory. 
The song with the Russian name is 
equally tuneful and fluffy. The genial 
Balieff might find a place for it. All 
these trifles, with the exception of the 
last, are printed for high and low voices. 
“Petroushka” lies between (G. Ricordi 
& Co.). 


Lighter Vein 


* * * 


Two additions to 
Melodies Frank La Forge’s ar- 
Arranged by rangements and trans- 
Frank La Forge lations of Mexican 

songs have all the 
rhythmic fascination of previous num- 
bers. They are “En Cuba” and “Little 
Star.” The latter, at least, has been 
heard on a recital program in New York 
this season. It has an ingratiating and 
diverting way with it that will not be 
denied, and it lingers in the memory. 
They are refreshing songs (G. Ricordi 
& Co.). 


More Mexican 


x * & 
A ’Cellist Writes Lajos Shuk, who is 
Words and best known as a ’cell- 
Music for ist, has been turning 
Two Songs his attention to compo- 


sition in the smaller 
forms of late and the results justify the 
effort. A Valsette recently reviewed in 
these columns is followed by two songs, 
of which both words and music are from 


Mr. Shuk’s pen. They bear the titles 
“Summernight” and “Through the 
Snow” (O. Flashner Music Co.). The 


first is dedicated to John McCormack 
and has a touch of moonlight and calm 
that is not without charm. But why will 
a composer use such a meaningless 
phrase in an accompaniment as “like an 
oboe”? The piano can no more sound 
like an oboe than an oboe can sound like 
a piano. “Through the Snow” is more 
in the beaten track of the average song, 
both harmonically and melodically, and 
is not as interesting as “Summernight.” 
It is a tuneful morsel, however, which 
the composer has dedicated to Geraldine 
Farrar. George Harris and _ Laszlo 
Schwartz have done Mr. Shuk’s German 
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verses into English in both instances and 
with good effect. 
* os 

There is always a 
pretty melody ready to 
drop from the pen of 
G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
and there are usually several persons 
who wish to hear it. Two of his latest 
are “Calm Be Thy Sleep,” with Thomas 
Moore’s verses, and “Love’s Portrait,” a 
setting of a poem by Katherine Bolenius 
Ritchie—and in neither instance does the 
name of the author appear with Mr. 
Grant-Schaefer’s on the outside page. 
There is not much in these songs, apart 
from the smooth, simple melodies, but 
there is a large audience for just such 
things. ‘Love’s Portrait” is somewhat 
of the tear-compelling type (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). 


Two Morsels 
for Singers by 
Grant-Schaefer 


* * 


A Trio of Songs Homer Grunn’s “When 
for Low and the Dark Mist Cur- 
Medium Voices tains the Doorway” 

has an agreeable range 
extending from C to E and a fascinating 
little melody of Indian flavor. The ac- 
companiment is well written, though 
pianists may find some difficulty in fol- 
lowing Mr. Grunn’s directions at the 
opening of the refrain: “The accom- 
paniment like a blanket of fog”! Alice 
Barnett has made a delightful setting of 
Sir John Suckling’s humorous “A 
Lover’s Plaint,”’ which John Charles 
Thomas, to whom it is dedicated, is sing- 
ing this season. “Contentment,” by 
Edward H. Droop, is for bass and is 
very effective for that tessitura. It de- 
serves to be popular. All three are pub- 
lished by the same firm (G. Schirmer). 


* * * 


Gordon John- Geoffrey O’Hara’s mel- 
stone and ody and Gordon John- 
Geoffrey O’Hara stone’s words combine 
Collaborate to make “Rose o’ the 

World” (G. Ricordi & 
Co.) a song that will instantly appeal to 
singers who cultivate the lighter type. 
A short eight-bar verse leads into a 
waltz refrain that has a nice swing 
about it and there.is a fitting climax at 
the end. It has the elements that court 
popularity. Published for high and low 
voices. 

* oe x 
Daily Bread 
for Ambitious 
Vocalists 


Singers who have a 
flair for the intricacies 
of the modernists and 
ultra-modernists wil] 
find a substitute for the “daily dozen” in 
a book of vocalises by André Caplet, 
entitled “Le Pain Quotidien” (Paris: 
Durant et Cie.). This daily bread, how- 
ever, is not for hoi-polloi; not for 
those who still find it necessary to lean 
comfortably upon a supporting accom- 
paniment and seek their tone in a fa- 
miliar chord. Mr. Caplet’s bread is not 
so sweet— it is, in fact, not unmixed with 
tears. If the singer finds it difficult to 
jump from a high B Flat to a low C, Mr. 
Caplet complicates matters by accom- 
panying it with a diminished chord on F, 
injecting a C Flat. The singer is led 
with ease—or with difficulty, as the case 
may be—through almost every interval 
that is within the compass of the voice, 
and is called upon to sing passages that 
might have been written as_ technical 
exercises for violinists. There are fif- 
teen studies in the volume and any ambi- 
tious vocalist who masters them should 
be able to face the difficulties of modern 
songs or operas with contemptuous con- 
fidence. 


x * * 
An Important Three volumes aggre- 
Work on Piano gating some 250 pages 


and dealing in a com- 
prehensive manner 
with the problems of 
piano technique are de- 
serving of more than passing comment. 
They should be in the hands of progres- 
sive teachers seeking to obtain maximum 
results with a minimum of time and 
labor. In this day of technical efficiency 
short-cuts are necessary—not the short- 
cut that is another name for superficial- 
ity. but the kind that eliminates unessen- 
tials and makes all study vital and 
intensive. To this end Leo Paalz has 
written three valuable books, “Super- 
Legato Studies,” “Thumb Studies” and 
“Technical Octave Studies” (The John 
Church Co.). The objects of these books 
are well summarized by the author in 
his prefaces. In that to the first, on 


Technique by an 
American 
Teacher 
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legato, he says that the exercises 
for their purpose (1) the develop 
of polyphonic technique, (2) the si 
fication of double-note playing, (3 
exposition of a new system of | 
independence and (4) the inventi: 
devices for holding two, three and 
four fingers while the hands move f 
over the entire keyboard. Mr. Paa! 
fulfilled his aims with a thoroug! 
that is both commendable and surpri 
Whether he has done anything actia)\, 
new is apart from the question. TT), 
science of piano technique is one that ha, 
been pretty thoroughly explored ani ex. 
plained by such masters as Joscffy. 
Jonas and other pianist-teachers. 8); 
the main thing is that Mr. Paalz ha; 
treated the question in a succinct and 
time-saving manner that is well calcu. 
lated to produce results in the conscien. 
tious student that will fully repay hin 
for his work. 

Though it bears the modest title 
“Thumb Studies,” that volume is far 
more comprehensive, though it treats of 
the difficulties associated with the use o{ 
that awkward member in a thorough 
manner. The other fingers are not for. 
gotten, and scales and arpeggios are 
used extensively. The book dealing with 
octave studies covers the ground quite 
as thoroughly as the other two books do 
in their field. All the exercises are 
written in contrary motion, as are many 
of those dealing with legato. In all hi 
studies Mr. Paalz has made use of ex. 
tensive varieties of rhythm and accent 
and his “Practice Suggestions,” prefac- 
ing each volume, contain valuable ad- 
vice. The author is a graduate of an 
teacher in the Cincinnati Bamabevatory 
and these works are a credit to him and 
his Alma Mater. 


Oo 
a. 
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<TOKOWSKI GIVES NEW 
WORKS IN WASHINGTON 





,sella Soloist with Philadelphians— 
Community Association Presents 
Artists—Choral Events 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—The 
‘hjladelphia Orchestra, under Leopold 

)kowski, in its last local concert of the 

ison, on March 20, presented two works 
,ow to Washington audiences, a “Chinese 
Sketch” and “Japanese Nocturne,” by 
Henry Eicheim. These works were en- 
thusiastically received by an audience 
which included many notables of politi- 
eal and social life. Alfredo Casella was 
the piano soloist of the afternoon. The 
concert was given under the manage- 
ment of T. Arthur Smith. 


In the twenty-third free concert given 
under the auspices of the Community 
Music Association, Helen Ware, violinist 
and composer, and Eugenia Bruman, 
pianist, were presented in the Central 


High School on March 20. Both Miss 
Ware and Mme. Brumen make their 
homes in Washington. The former 


played her own arrangements of Hun- 
garian camp songs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. George Wilson, of Washington, 
was the accompanist. 

The Motet Choral Society, led by Otto 
Turney Simon, gave its first concert in 
three years at the Continental Memorial 
Hall, on March 22, for the benefit of the 
Foundlings’ Home. 

The Washington Choral Society gave 
its third concert of this season, under 
the leadership of Charles Wengerd, in 
the Masonic Auditorium, on March 19. 
The assisting artists, Hazel Bachschmid, 
soprano; Helen Gerrer, violinist, and 
Charles T. Ferry, pianist and composer, 
were enthusiastically received. The 
choral society showed the results of care- 
ful trainng in its performance of the 
“Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” 

DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

March 24.—Emma Calvé was heard 
at the Eastman Theater on Wednesday 
evening by a large audience. She gave 
a delightful program, full of remi- 


niscences of former days to those who 
had heard the great diva in her prime. 
The audience insisted upon encores. 
Mme. Calvé was assisted at the piano 
by Yvonne Dienne. The South German 
Male Chorus, Heinz Froehlich, directo:, 
was heard at Convention Hall on 
Wednesday evening. The program, sung 
in German, was excellent both as to tone 
quality and choice of material. The 
Knights of Columbus Choral Society 
gave a concert Friday evening, March 
16, at Convention Hall. The chorus was 
conducted by F. Eugene Bonn, well- 
known choral director of this city. The 
assisting artists were Florence I. Lang, 
Chicago soprano, and Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, ’cellist. M. E. WILL. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


March 25.—The William Wade Hin- 
shaw Quartet, composed of Joseph Wet- 
zel, first tenor; J. Snedden Weir, second 


renee and pianist; Pierre Harrower, first 
Dass, and James Wolf, second bass, gave 





; an excellent concert at the New Garrick 


Theater recently and had an enthusiastic 
reception from a large audience. The 
concert was the closing number of a 
course presented during the winter under 
the auspices of the Fond du Lae Council 


| of Education, of which R. W. Fairchild, 


superintendent of schools, is president. 
MAUDE T. UTTER. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


_March 24.—The second of a series of 
‘arch musicales was giyen by Benia- 
mino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
in Vernon Room on March 10. 
‘ara Deeks, lyric soprano, and Rudolph 

heo, Russian violinist, were the as- 


( 


sisting artists, and Vito Carnevali was 
the accompanist. The Crescendo Club, 
Mrs. Herbert Hemphill, chairman, pre- 
sented its second Lenten recital in Ver- 
non Room on March 8. Sarah Marie 
Newell, pianist, and Joseph Gorodetzer, 
violinist, gave a program which was 
warmly applauded. Leo Sachs, ’cellist, 
was heard as soloist in a special concert 
given by the augmented Colonial The- 
ater Orchestra, David Kaplan, conduc- 
tor, on March 11. The Senior Crescendo 
Club, Alice W. Sachse, chairman, had 
charge of the monthly concert of the 
junior members in the chapel of the 
First Presbyterian Church on the morn- 
ing of March 10. Those who took part 
were Marion Parsons, Mrs. Herbert 
Hemphill and Mrs. Alfred Westney, pi- 
anists, and Mary Miller, Miss Turner, 
Helen McAvoy and Elena Avedano, vo- 
calists. VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

March 25.—The song recital by Maria 
Ivogiin at the Mizpah on March 5, under 
the auspices of the Morning Musicales, 
Inc., and the piano recital by Myra Hess 
at the Temple on March 7, under the 
same auspices, were notable features of 
the late winter season. Both artists 
were acclaimed by capacity houses. 
Plans are well under way for the annual 
music festival which opens at Keith’s on 
April 30 and will last three days. The 
Cleveland Symphony will play and a 
large chorus will be conducted by How- 
ard Lyman. The soloists include Mme. 
Frances Alda and Giuseppe De Luca. 
Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, and Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, concluded the series of con- 
certs sponsored by Leora McChesney. 
Their work was greatly enjoyed. 

K. D. V. PECK. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

March 24.—An organ recital was 
given by Marcel Dupré at Vassar Col- 
lege recently in which the French musi- 
cian played Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue 
in G Minor, Widor’s Fifth Symphony 
and other numbers. He also improvised 
a symphony on themes given him by four 
Poughkeepsie composers, Charles Gilbert 
Spross, George Coleman Gow, George 
Dickinson and E. Harold Geer. Louis 
Graveure, baritone, gave a group of Ger- 
man lieder, old English, Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh songs and French, English 
and American numbers in a recent re- 
cital in this city. 

ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 


Teer, KH. ¥. 

March 24.—Frieda Hempel, soprano, 
appeared in recital at Music Hall re- 
cently, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, 
pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, flautist. 
The audience crowded every available 
space in the hall. It was Mme. Hempel’s 
initial appearance in this city, and she 
was accorded an enthusiastic reception. 
Mr. Bos’ work at the piano was as usual 
admirable and Mr. Fritze proved himself 
a fine performer. The concert closed the 
subscription course of concerts under the 
Chromatic Club’s auspices for the sea- 
son. An extra event will be given by the 
club on April 12. SATIE EHRLICH. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


March 24.—Louis Graveure, baritone, 
assisted by Max Revinozh, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at Foot Guard Hall on 
March 16, under the management of 
George Kelley. The audience was large 
and demonstrative, demanding several 
encores from Mr. Graveure. Leonard 
Berman, fourteen-year-old pianist, was 
heard in recital before a large audience 
at Unity Hall on March 19. He is a 
student at the Julius Hartt School of 
Music. BURTON CORNWALL. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


March 24.—Greene Memorial Church 
Auditorium was filled to capacity on 
March 13, when the choir of that church 
gave Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden,” under 
the direction of Herman F. Larson. The 
ensemble work was of a high order, as 
was that of the soloists, Mrs. Frank 
Suthers, Helen Hiatt and Josephine 
Shull, sopranos; Mrs. Herman Larson, 
contralto; Harry E. Wicks and Harry 
Nash, tenors; Clifton A. Woodrum and 
Herman F. Larson, baritones. A recital 
was given the following evening at Trin- 
ity Methodist Church by Maud Wilson, 
mezzo-soprano, and James E. Blanken- 
ship, tenor, with Mrs. James E. Blanken- 
ship as accompanist. G. H. BAKER. 








MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


March 24.—The String Quartet of 
West Virginia University, consisting of 
Max Donner, head of the violin and en- 
semble departments, first violin; Alvin 
Mabey, second violin; Louis Marvin, 
viola, and Rudolph Winkler, ’cello, gave 
a recital in Commencement Hall on 
March 20. Margaret Liddell Madden, 
soprano, was the assisting artist, and 
Angeline M. Donner played the accom- 
paniments. 


Jacobinoff Acclaimed 
as First-Class Artist 
in His Native America 


Pumenneeaeananesadanocuatentocuannent Teceeeeeenanesecenninne enenanatet 


(Portrait on Front Page) 





In the seven years since his return to 
America from his course of European 
training, Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, has 
established himself in the regard of con- 
cert-goers in practically every part of 
the country. A native of Philadelphia, 
where he was born of Russian parents, 
he followed his early training in this 
country with five years in Europe, first 
as a pupil of Carl Flesch, and later, 
when that artist came to America for a 
tour, as a student of Leopold Auer. He 
was making his first concert tour at the 
outbreak of the war, whereupon his 
eight orchestral engagements were can- 
celed and he came back to America. His 
début in this country was made in a con- 
cert by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, on which occasion he was hailed 
as a violinist of the first rank. Since 
then he has appeared repeatedly with the 
major orchestras of the country and has 
been heard in recital in all of the larger 
cities. A feature of his career has been 
the number of cities in which he has been 
re-engaged, many making his recitals an- 
nual attractions. 

In the last few seasons Mr. Jacobinoff, 
in addition to his individual appearances, 
has merged his artistic efforts in the 
Griffes Group, the other members of 
which are Olga Steeb, pianist, and Edna 
Thomas, mezzo-contralto. It has been 
the aim of this group both to feature 
works of the American composer after 
whom it is named and also to keep alive 
the artistic ideals which actuated his life 
and work. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

March 24.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Ahlstrom have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Regna, to Joseph 
Sanders Parker, on March 9. Miss 
Ahlstrom has been a prominent member 
of choral societies and is favorably 
known as a singer. 
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Ruffo Is Fervently Waleemal 2 in 


His First Visit to San Francisco 





Mayor Heads Delegation Meeting Noted Baritone—Johnson, 
Levitzki and Moiseiwitsch Among Week’s Recitalists— 
Hertz Forces Play Wagner Program at Last “Pop” Con- 





cert 
By CHARLES A. QUITZOW 
CMM 
AN FRANCISCO, Cal., March 24.—  Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody were the re- 
Titta Ruffo’s first visit to San maining items on the program. 


Francisco was the occasion for a great 
demonstration. The baritone was met 
by a delegation headed by Mayor Rolph, 
and his appearance before 7000 persons 
at the Civic Auditorium was something 
between a concert and an almost up- 
roarious welcome. His rich and power- 
ful voice seemed easily to fill the huge 
building, and enthusiasm ran high at the 
close of his first aria, the “Brindisi” 


from Thomas’ “Hamlet.” Yvonne d’Arle, 
clad as the Snow Maiden, singing “Aller 
au Bois” from  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera, disclosed a grace of presence and 
fresh beauty of voice which won im- 
mediate favor. The duet “La ci Darem” 
by Mozart, sung by Ruffo and d’Arle 
with accompaniment by the People’s 
Symphony under Alexander Saslavsky, 
concluded the printed portion of the 
program. Mr. Saslavsky led his or- 
chestra in enjoyable concert numbers 
and was congratulated by Mr. Ruffo on 
the success of the accompaniments. The 
event was under the management of 
Frank W. Healy, who announced an 
additional Ruffo concert for Easter Sun- 
day. Max Merson played the piano ac- 
companiments. 

Despite the handicap of a cold, the 
genial personality and finished artistry 
of Edward Johnson completely captured 
his audience at the Arcadia Pavilion on 


March 16. The enthusiasm aroused by 
an aria from Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier,” delivered with dramatic fervor 


at the close of the first group, was main- 
tained until the end of the program, 
when the audience besieged the platform, 
clamoring for encores which were gen- 
erously given. Pizzetti’s “Angelica,” 
preceded by explanatory remarks from 
Mr. Johnson, wherein the piano part 
under the skillful fingers of Ellmer 
Zoller assumed equal importance with 
that of the vocalist, was an interesting 
novelty. Manager Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer handled the event. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, appeared at 
the Plaza Theater, on March 13, under 
the management of Jessica Colbert. 
Opening with an excellent performance 
of the Bach-Tausig Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, he displayed a highly 
developed technique, outlining the sev- 
eral parts clearly and easily. Much of 
the poetical was evident in his readings 
of a group of Chopin numbers. Ravel’s 
“Jeau d’Eau” was fluent and limpid, and 
Debussy’s “Girl With the Flaxen Hair” 
delicately shaded. Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques,” a Gluck-Brahms Ga- 
votte, Levitzki’s own A Major Waltz, 
Rubinstein’s “Staccato Etude,” Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Troika en Traineaux,” and 
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Selby C. Oppenheimer presented 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, at Scottish 
Rite Auditorium on March 20. Crisp 
and facile passage work, dynamic con- 
trast and rhythmic vigor were the out- 
standing evidences of a brilliant tech- 
nique. Chopin’ s B Flat Minor “Sonata,” 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” and 
Liszt’s “Campanella” and transcription 
of “Isolde’s Love-Death” were nego- 
tiated with supreme ease. The “Karelian 
Dance” and “Bird Song” of Palmgren 
had to be repeated. Bach’s C Major 
Prelude, Couperin’s “Carillon de 
Cythére,” Palmgren’s “The Sea” and 
Debussy’s “Cathedral Engloutie” were 
the remaining numbers. The audience 
manifested great enthusiasm. 


San Carlo’s Adieux 


The final week of the San Carlo Opera 
forces served to emphasize the excellence 
of the chorus and the thoroughness of 
the company’s routine. Richard Bonelli’s 
rich baritone voice won him an ovation 
when he sang the Prologue in the final 
offering of “Pagliacci.” Marie Rappold 
as Santuzza in “Cavalleria” again dis- 
closed a voice of great charm, and con- 
ductor Peroni’s skill in molding orchestra 
and singers into a coherent and artistic 
whole was convincingly demonstrated. 
“Othello” was finely presented, Anna 
Fitziu scoring as Desdemona, and Bon- 
elli as Jago. 

The Symphony, under Alfred Hertz, 
played its final popular concert to a sold- 
out house at the Curran Theater on 
March 18. An all-Wagner program in- 
cluded the “Rienzi” Overture, the Pre- 
lude and “Good-Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal,” “Bacchanale”’ from “Tann- 
haiiser,” “Dreams,” Prelude and Love- 
Death from “Tristan,” “Entrance of the 
Gods into Valhalla” from “Rhinegold,” 
and the “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

Ruth Draper, diseuse, was received 
with great enthusiasm at the Alice 
Seckels Matinée Musicale of March 20, 
given in St. Francis Hotel. Manager 
Oppenheimer has booked her for two re- 
turn engagements in April. 

The demands of a rapidly expanding 
business have made it necessary for Mr. 
Oppenheimer and his associate, Alice 
Seckels, to remove their offices to new 
quarters in the Foxcroft Building. 

Alexander Saslavsky, violinist; Ada 
Clement, pianist; Emil Hahl, viola; Otto 
King. ’cellist, and Rodion Mendelevitch, 
violin‘st, constituting the Museum En- 
semble, presented Fauré’s Third Quintet 
for Piano and Strings in most enjoyable 
style at the Palace of Fine Arts on 
March 16. Carel van Hulst, baritone, 
sang Rovartz’s “Trois Poémes” and 
Doret’s “Les feuilles sont mortes.”” Hazel 
Nichols was the accompanist. 

The Florestan Trio, Lajos Fenster, 
violinist; Frank Moss, pianist, and 
Dorothy Passmore, ’cellist. appeared 
under the management of Ida G. Scott, 
at the Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
March 19. The ensemble offerings were 
Brahms’ B Maior Trio, Op. 8, and Korn- 
vold’s D Maior Trio, Op. 1. Lajos 
Fenster and Mr. Moss were heard in the 
Franck Sonata for Violin and Piano. 

The Loring Club gave a concert at 
Scottish Rite Auditorium on March 13. 
Wallace Sabin, director, assisted by 
Benjamin S. Moore, pianist, Charles F. 
Bulotti, tenor, and a group of eight 
strings, presented an attractive program 
for men’s voices. Mr. Bulotti gave a 
group of solos. 


Anthony Linden, of the faculty of the 
San Francisco Conservatory, was heard 
in flute solos at the San Francisco 
Musical Club meeting of March 15. 
Other participants were Eva M. Garcia, 
pianist; Mrs. Anthony J. Silva, vocalist, 
with Mrs. Horatio F. Stoll, accompanist, 
and Mrs. Glen Woods, vocalist. Emily 
Linden accompanied Mr. Linden, and 
Mrs. Martha D. Parker played Mrs. 
Woods’ accompaniments. Newly elected 
officers of the club are Mrs. Horatio 
Stoll, president; Mrs. R. Pressley, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Charles Camm, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. Wm. B. Bosley, 
business secretary; Mrs. Daniel Deasy, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Glen Woods, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. A. T. 
Fletcher, treasurer; Mrs. -Parker Stew- 
ard, librarian, and Christine Hart, Mrs. 
Lawrence Cofer and Mrs. Frank J. 
Cooper, associate directors. 

Ferris Hartman, veteran actor, was 
the guest of the Musicians’ Club at din- 
ner on March 14. He spoke of the value 
of the present Rivoli Opera House as a 
training school for young singers, and 
of plans to perpetuate it. It is hoped 
that funds may be raised to finance a 
new opera house to house the organiza- 
tion, thus permanently perpetuating the 
tradition of the old Tivol’, and giving 
San Francisco a home for light opera. 

E. Harold Dana, pupil of Mackenzie 
Gordon, was the winner of a radio con- 
test designed to single out the most 
promising of California’s  baritones. 
Radio fans all over the State “listening 
in” to the offerings of eighteen contest- 
ants, selected the best five by vote. These 
five performed before Titta Ruffo, who 
pronounced Mr. Dana’s voice the best. 
Mr. Dana is a salesman for the local 
music house of Kohler & Chase. 

Marion Ramon Wilson, contralto, gave 
— at Century Club Hall on March 


ROTHWELL SPONSORS 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Los Angeles Forces Led by 
Schoenefeld, Breil and 
Farwell in Own Works 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 24.— 
American compositions were exclusively 
played in the Sunday afternoon “popu- 
lar” program of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic on March 17. Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor, yielded the baton 
successively to Henry Schoenefeld, Jo- 
seph Carl Breil and Arthur Farwell, 
who led their respective composi- 
tions, “Suite Caracteristique,” “Egyptian 
Sketches” and the Symphonic Hymn, 
“March, March.” Under Mr. Rothwell’s 
baton, Howard Hanson’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Before the Dawn,” ‘was given its 
premiére. The program also included 
Cadman’s “Thunderbird” Suite, “Comes 
Autumn Time” by Leo Sowerby and 


Victor Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody.” 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, 
gave poetic interpretations of four songs 
with orchestra: “Israfel” by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, “The Alps” by Fannie 








Dillon, “Falling Leaves” by Rupert 
Hughes and “Carmela” by Gertrude 
Ross. William Edson Strobridge, asso- 


ciate manager of the orchestra, ar- 
ranged the instrumentations of the 
Dillon and Hughes songs. Alard de 
Ridder orchestrated Miss Ross’ work. 
Excellent playing marked the program 
of the Philharmonic Quartet, consisting 
of Sylvain Noack, Henry Svedrofsky, 
Emile Ferir and Tlya Bronson in the 
tenth concert of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber Music Society on March 14. With 
Blanche Rogers Lott at the piano, a col- 
orful performance of a Dvorak Quintet 
was given. The list also included the 
Moderato and Scherzo from H. Waldo 
Warner’s Quartet, Op. 15, No. 2, and 
Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 59, No. 2. 





JOHNSON STIRS 
SEATTLE HEARERS 


Carolina Lazzari Sings with 
Civic Symphony—Clubs and 
Local Artists Active 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—The ye. 
cital by Edward Johnson, tenor, oy 
March 12 under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club was an exhibitioy, 
of rare vocal artistry. Mr. Johnson s:n¢ 
with beauty of tone and fine enunciatioy. 
He was assisted at the piano by El)me, 
Zoller. 

The monthly program by members 0 
the Ladies’ Musical Club, given March 
12, featured a sextet consisting of \ys. 
E. C. Ruge, Mrs. F. A. Adams, Mirs, 
Beatrice Bartell, Mrs. G. E. M. Pratt, 
Mrs. Mary L. Scott and Mrs. J. B. Kidd, 
with Katherine Robinson at the piano, 
The soloists were J. Sherwood Dobbs. 
baritone, with Mrs. Henry Hibbard at 
the piano, and Thirza Cawsey, soprano 
Marjorie Miller, violinist, and Arvyille 
Belstead, pianist, played César Franck’s 
Sonata for violin and piano. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Mrs. Clare Farns- 
worth and Mrs. Daisy Wood Hildreth. 

Eugene Field Musser gave an organ 
recital at the First Baptist Church on 
March 11, assisted by the church choir 
under the leadership of Ella Helm 
Boardman. Mr. Musser is a member o 
the faculty of the Cornish School. 

At the Cornish Theater on March 1s 
a program of “Passion Sonnets” for solo 
and chorus was given under the direction 
of Edouard Jotjes, the chorus conducted 
by Jacques Jou-Jerville. Solo numbers 
were sung by Mrs. Drury: Adams, Violet 
McKay Ball, Lilian Schoenberg, Leona 
Walker, Mary Barton, Helen Slaughter, 
M. J. Sorensen, Sherwood Dobbs and 
George Miaulis. 

The third concert of the Civic Symph- 
ony, conducted by Mme. Davenport Eng- 
berg, was given at the Metropolitan 
Theater on March 18. It brought to- 
gether an aggregation of nearly 100 
players who gave the Kuhlau Overture, 
“Elverhoi,” for the first time in Seattle; 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony, and sev- 
eral smaller numbers. Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto, was the assisting soloist, 
singing the Meyerbeer aria “I] Caprio” 
from “Dinorah” with the orchestra and 
a group of songs with Katherine Pike 
Skedden at the piano. The work of the 
orchestra at this concert showed a de- 
cided improvement. Mme. Lazzari sang 
beautifully and responded to repeated 
encores. 

The regular meeting of La_ Boheme 
Music Club at the home of Winifred 
Bousfield on March 16 featured a dis- 
cussion of the interpretation of German 
music, and a number of papers were read 
on the life and works of German com 
posers. Musical numbers were given Dy 
Mrs. J. B. Kaldal, Lucile Nutley, Mar- 
garet Search, Mrs. Channing Prichard 
and Winfred Batemen. The accom 
panists were Helen Wilkins Barwick and 
Lulu Shepard Johnson. 





The Women’s Glee Club of Washing: 


ton State College, Pullman, under the 
baton of La Verna Askin, gave its first 
Seattle concert at Broadway High 
School Auditorium on March 16. 

An organ recital by Judson Waldo 
Mather at the Green Lake Methodis 
Church, on March 18, drew an appr‘ 
ciative audience. Mr. Mather was 4° 
sisted by Edith Kendal, violinist; J. 8. 
Harvey, tenor, and Waldo E. Mathe! 
cellist. 

Olaf’s 


The Band of St. College, w! ich 


is making a Pacific Coast tour, played 
in Seattle to a large Scandinavian aud' 


ence at the Masonic Temple on Ma 


16, under the leadership of J. Arndt 
soprano, was tet 


Bergh. Gertrude Boe, 
assisting artist. 
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BELLINGHAM WILL HAVE 
NEW FINE ARTS BUILDING 


for Concerts to Be Included— 
Rosing in Recital—“Players” 

Give First Production 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 17.— 
Bellingham is to have a new Fine Arts 
3yilding, which will contain twenty stu- 
dios and an auditorium seating about 
150 persons. “The Players,” a new 
dramatic organization of this city, plans 
to give its productions in this hall. A 
of musicians have engaged 


Hall 


number 
studios. 

Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, was 
presented in recital at the Garden Street 
M. E. Church, with Paul McCool of the 
Cornish School, Seattle, at the piano. 

The Washington State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in this city on June 26, 27 and 
98, Ethel Gardner and Edith Strange 
as representatives of the local associ- 
ation, recently attended a meeting of 
teachers of the State in Seattle. 

The Bellingham School of Music and 
Art has moved into its new headquarters 
in the Alaska Building. A reception for 
the public was held on March 5, at which 
a musical program was given by faculty 
members and students. 

The Bellingham Women’s Music Club 
presented Amy Worth of Seattle in a 
program of her own compositions, at the 


Aftermath Clubhouse recently. Elton 
Shelton Harrison, soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist. Among the works sung 
by request were two songs, “The Little 
God in a Garden” and a Lullaby, with 
texts, respectively, by Katherine How- 
ard and Ella Broes Van Heekerin. Three 
piano numbers were also given. 

The Junior Music Club at its latest 
meeting studied the symphony orchestra. 
Numbers were given by Marguerite 
Oott, president; Margaret Inge, Leo- 
nardine Miller, Elinor Wisner, Zetta 
Squires and Alta Keough. 

LULU V. CAFFEE. 





REDLANDS, CAL. 
March 25.—Before a capacity audi- 
ence in the Wyatt Theater Florence 


Easton, soprano, recently gave a well- 
chosen program under the auspices ot 
the Spinet Club, Mrs. E. D. Patterson, 
president. Miss Easton was compelled 
to respond with no less than six encores, 
one of which was the recently published 
“Wood Song” by Charles H. Marsh of 
the faculty of Redlands University. As- 
sisting at the piano was Ralph Leopold, 
who also gave a group of solo numbers. 
The choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Roy Kendall, director, was re- 
cently heard in a special musical service. 
The regular church quartet was assisted 
by a chorus under Mr. Kendall’s baton 
and Marion Boulette, soprano. The choir 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, C. H. 
Marsh, choirmaster, is featuring a spe- 
clal musical service each Sunday eve- 
ning during Lent. 
CHARLES H. MARSH. 





DENVER, COLO. 


March 24,.—Ignace Paderewski, was 
eard recently by the largest audience 
that has greeted a pianist here in a long 
time. In a program compiled from works 
of the great masters, Paderewski again 
revealed the resources and individuality 
of style which have long since been pe- 
cularly his own. The audience ap- 
plauded with fervor. Robert Slack was 
the local manager. J. C. WILcox. 





Mrs. William Cowen Undertakes a 
Triple Task to Aid New York’s Music 


See ULL UML LALLA Ec 


Music Week and Stadium Con- 
certs Cooperate in Notable 
Plans—Head of Three Big 
Movements Issues Appeal to 
Artists of New York 


EW YORK’S Music Week, scheduled 

for the week of Sunday, April 29, 
through to Saturday night, May 5; the 
Stadium Concert Auditions, to be held 
early in April to choose soloists worthy 
of appearance at the Stadium this sum- 
mer with the New York Philharmonic; 
and the Stadium call for orchestral com- 
positions from American composers, the 
scores of which must be in by May l, 
the best to be played by the Philhar- 
monic—these three movements are work- 
ing together in harmony in comprehen- 
sive plans to advance American music. 

New York’s Music Week has named as 
Chairman of its Special Programs Com- 
mittee Mrs. William Cowen. This com- 
mittee is to provide, on an extensive 
scale, music during Music Week for any 
of the charitable institutions of New 
York that desire such service. Mrs. 
Cowen has issued an appeal for a mini- 
mum of 500 (1000 if possible) volun- 
teers for these special programs. Mrs. 
Cowen also is chairman of the Stadium 
Concert Auditions and heads the Score 
Committee for the orchestral composi- 
tions of American composers. 

The triple task this New York woman 
has undertaken—to select, out of hun- 
dreds, worthy vocalists and instrumen- 
talists for the Stadium, and to assemble 
hundreds of the best musicians in New 
York for free service to the poor, sick, 
destitute, unfortunate and imprisoned 
during Music Week—would seem to be 
beyond the capacity of any one woman. 
But Mrs. Cowen says these three great 





music movements for New York this 
spring, of discovering hitherto unrecog- 
nized talent, and hitherto unknown 


music, and assembling hundreds of dis- 
tinguished musicians to entertain the 
less fortunate in New York, will all 
work in together. 

Her appeal to the musicians of New 
York, big and little, to make this musical 
service to the poor the greatest of its 
kind is as follows: 


Mrs. Cowen’s Appeal 


“T appeal to all the artists of New 
York, to those who have already met 
with success and whose names are great 
in the musical world, to those lesser 
known, who have still their way to make, 
the young artists who will be heard from 
later. We need a minimum of 500. We 
may want many more. We cannot have 
too many. This is an opportunity for 
the musicians of New York of all classes 
and degrees of success to repay the city 
and the friends of music for what they 
have been trying to do to make music a 
force more real than ever.” Mrs. Cowen, 
in addition to the volunteers that have 
already begun to come in to her by 
dozens, is sending out many hundreds of 
letters to individuals and to all the 
music teachers of New York asking for 
cooperation. She is also getting in touch 
with all the concert and vaudeville man- 
agers. 

“One of the greatest benefits to be 
derived from Music Week,” she declares, 
“will be these concerts for the unfor- 
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Mrs. William Cowen, and Her Little Daugh- 
ter, Mary 


tunates in the various institutions who 
have not had the opportunity of hearing 
good music during the year. It is far 
more important for them to hear music 
of a high standard than for those who 


are in the position of taking advantage 
of the musical possibilities that New 
York City presents. 

“I appeal to every artist who can give 
a small part of his time to concentrate 
upon Music Week by volunteering his 
service for at least one concert. One 
thousand letters are going out, 700 to 
artists, 300 to teachers, besides many 
personal calls upon managers and the 
booking offices. I want in addition 100 
vaudeville acts. 

“And here is the part of my task that 
is perhaps the hardest of all—I must 
get, from the vrosperous of New York, 
donations of sufficient automobiles to 
carry my artists to the hundreds of con- 
certs that will be given for this personal 
service. For these automobiles I also 
specially appeal. 

“Out of the hundreds that will be in 
the Stadium Auditions will be many that 
will sing and play well, yet not so ex- 
traordinarily well that they will be se- 
lected to appear with the Philharmonic. 
Every one of these audition soloists who 
is at all worth while I shall ask particu- 
larly to take part in Music Week.” 

The Stadium Auditions this year are 
seeking industriously for “unknown tal- 
ent.” “‘That the worthy may have an 
opportunity,’ is the slogan of the Sta- 
dium Concerts this year,” ‘announces 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, the 
chairman. “This is the reason and the 
only reason for the auditions. The com- 
mittee members have no ‘pupils,’ no fa- 
vorites, no axes to grind. They will 
choose those whom they consider worthy 


and will make the opportunity for 
these.” 
Mrs. Cowen has announced that al- 


ready fifteen scores have been received 
from American composers for the or- 
chestral competitions that close May 1. 





“IMPRESARIO” IN PORTLAND 


Oregon Audience Hears Salvi—Club As- 
sisted by Carolina Lazzari 
PORTLAND, ORE., March 24.—William 
Wade Hinshaw’s production of Mozart’s 


“Cosi Fan Tutte” was given here on 
March 9. Kathleen Hart Bibb sang the 
role of Dorabella, as substitute for 


Philine Falco, who was ill. The audience 
showed great enthusiasm for this pre- 
sentation, which was histrionically and 
musically excellent. The Elwyn Concert 
Bureau managed the event. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, presented in re- 
cital under the same management on 
March 12, responded to many recalls. 
“The Norwegian Ballade,” by Poenitz; 
“Am Meer,” by Debussy, and an “Italian 
Serenade,” by the performer, were in- 
cluded in the program. 

Carolina Lazzari, contralto, was the 
soloist with the Apollo Club of men’s 
voices, led by William H. Boyer, in a 
concert closing the fifteenth season of 
this successful organization, on March 
15, The chorus gave works by Rhein- 
berger, Gaul, J. H. Brewer, Bantock, 
Buck, Rachmaninoff and others. Miss 
Lazzari sang an aria from “Samson et 
Dalila,” and two groups of songs. The 
audience showed hearty appreciation of 
her beautiful singing. Katherine Pike 
Spedden was her accompanist. She was 
presented under the management of 
Steers & Coman. Edgar E. Coursen and 
William C. McCulloch, together played 
accompaniments for the club. 

A program of merit was given by the 
Monday Musical Club chorus, led by Rose 
Coursen Reed, on March 11. The follow- 
ing soloists assisted: Mrs. Ray N. Lans- 
worth, coloratura soprano; Lawrence 
Woodfin, baritone; H. G. Knight, flautist, 
and Francis Richter, organist. Mrs. 
Barreme Tyler Stone was the accom- 
panist. JOCELYN FOULKES 


SEATTLE ADMIRES SALVI 


Harpist Is Among Local Concert-Givers 
—Program by Spargur Quartet 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, was a recent visiting art- 
ist, appearing under the auspices of the 
Men’s Club of Plymouth Church. His 
art was greatly admired and he was 
warmly applauded. 

The Spargur String Quartet, John M. 
Spargur and Albany Ritchie, violins; 
Hellier Collens, viola, and George C. 
Kirchner, ’cello, gave the first of a series 
of three evening chamber music concerts 
lately, attracting an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The program consisted of the 
Haydn Quartet in D, the Schubert Quar- 
tet, “Death and the Maiden,” and sev- 
eral smaller numbers. 

An attractive program was that given 
by the Nordica Choral Club, Helen 
Crowe-Snelling, conductor-accompanist, 
This young women’s chorus sang Rosalie 
B. S. Cale’s setting of Longfellow’s 
“Masque of Pandora” on March 7 in fine 
style. Catherine Palmer sang the title 
role. DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 

March 24.—Mischa Levitzki in piano 
recital, as the third event of the Colbert 
Course, was the attraction at the State 
Teachers’ College on March 15. Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 57, and the Tausig 
arrangement of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, plus a Chopin group 
and smaller works by Rubinstein, Tchai- 
kovsky, Levitzki and Liszt, comprised the 
program, which displayed the artist’s 
powers to advantage. Miles Dresskel, 
head of the violin department of the Col- 
lege of Pacific Conservatory, has been 
appearing with much frequency before 
college and club audiences, and during 
the past month has introduced Cyril 
Secott’s “Tallahassee” Suite to local 
music-lovers. M. M. FISHER. 





attention to detail and its general tonal beauty 
in so large an organization. . ‘Urbs Syon 


in pitch and with even more tone color 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘‘The rendition was most successful in every 
appreciation. 


B minor Symphony. 
from any straining for meretricious effects. 


could have been improvement.’’—Reading Tribune, 





COMMENT ON THE 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


“HORA NOVISSIMA” 
Reading Choral Society, 200 Voices, Philadelphia Orchestra, 50 Men 


‘The technical work of the Society was almost beyond criticism in its attacks and releases, 
and perfection of phrasing, something rarely heard 


other high spot of the performance, the chorus singing the difficult number without the slightest drop 
than marked the accompanied choruses.’’—Public Ledger, 


“The concert opened with a good performance of the Schubert Symphony in B minor, conducted 


by N. Lindsay Norden. P The organization has a fine balance and a beautiful quality of tone 
and under the direction of Mr. Norden, has come to occupy a high position among the choral bodies 
of the state. . . In accuracy, attention to detail, and above all, in beautiful quality of tone, 


and equal distribution of dynamic effects, the performance left little to be desired.’’- 


Ys Every feature of the program 
praise from critics and few faults or flaws were observable.” 
“Fifty members of the greatest of orchestras, the 
. . Mr. Norden’s reading of the score was truly poetic, natural and free 
The continued applause that followed its playing gave 
ample evidence of the satisfaction and enjoyment of the large audience 
chorus was magnificent, and the writer uses the word advisedly. 


(Much additional similar criticism) 


CONDUCTING OF 


its 


Unica,’ sung without accompaniment, marked an- 


Evening Public 


respect and the capacity house showed Reading’s 
Was presented in a manner that won 
North American, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, played Schubert’s 


- «.« See week of the 
It was difficult to see where there 
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LupLow, VtT.—Under the conductor- 
ship of R. S. MacDonald, a choral union 
has been formed here and is rehearsing 
compositions to present in concert at an 
early date. 


* * * 


PotspaM, N. Y.—Frank Merrill Cram, 
organist, was heard in recital in the 
Normal Auditorium recently, playing 
numbers by Yon, Sternberg, Bach, Mall- 
ing and Guilmant. 

* * * : 

TyLerR, TeEx.—Mrs. Mable Lawrence 
presented her piano pupils in recital, 
recently. Those taking part were 
Winney Haney, Marie Wham, Katherine 
Haralson, Sara Bailey, Maurice Brooks, 
Helen McGrew, Dessie Bell and Mable 
Lee Lawrence. 

1K o* * 

KALAMAZOO, MicH.—The Mendelssohn 
Trio, composed of the following mem- 
bers of the Kalamazoo Musical Society, 
Esther Dean Rasmussen, violin; Lloyd 
Lear, viola, and Eulalia Snyder Buttle- 
man, pianist; also Mabel Pierson Overly, 
soprano, and Susanne Earl, pianist, gave 
a concert recently before the Matinée 
Musicale of Lansing, Mich. 


— ae oe 


CHARLESTON, S. C.— Maud Gibbon 
gave a lecture at the People’s Forum on 
March 10 on the subject “The Place of 
Music in the Community.” Miss Gibbon 
stressed the good effects of music in 
hospitals and in public schools, declaring 
she was campaigning for $5,000,000 for 
a symphony orchestra, a stock theater, 
and an opera company for Charleston. 

ok * ok 

ALBANY, N. Y.—T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn of the music department of the 
New York State College for Teachers, 
recently gave a lecture-recital on “Mod- 
ern Music” before the music section of 


se 













the Woman’s Club of Albany at the club 
house. Mrs..Carl W. Haefner and Mrs. 
Edward H. Belcher assisted in songs 
illustrating the points embodied in the 
lecture. 

o.. “s. «* 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Members of the 
Rhonda Welsh Male Glee Choir, consist- 
ing of W. Tudor Williams and Jacob 
John, tenors; Roland Jones and David 
Rees, baritones, and David Howells and 
Henry Price, basses, with Tom Morgan 
as conductor, lately, gave an excellent 
concert before a large audience at the 
Centenary Methodist Church here. D. J. 
Woolcock accompanied on the piano. 

* * * 

ROCKLAND, Mge.—Mrs. Lilian S. Cop- 
ping, president of the Rubinstein Club, 
conductor of the choir of the First Bap- 
tist Church and teacher of singing, and 
Mrs. Faith Berry, choral conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society and the Rubin- 
stein Club and organist of the Congre- 
gational Church, both of whom have been 
suffering from fractured arms due to 
falls, are recovering and have been able 
to resume a portion of their activities. 

* co ok 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” was presented at a 
special musical service in the Mizpah 
Auditorium, First Baptist Church, on 
the evening of March 11, with Howard 
Lyman, choirmaster, and Harry L. Vib- 
bard, organist. The choir numbers more 
than fifty voices, and the solo quartet 
comprises Marjorie Almy Carlton, so- 
prano; Alice Coddington, contralto; 
Henry S. Wisehoon, tenor, and G. Harry 
Sandford, bass. 

ok ok ok 

MIAMI, FLA.—The student division of 
the Miami Music Club gave a program 
on the Metropolis radio recently. The 


MUSICIAN S’ 


program was prefaced by a talk on 
music by Mrs. Leroy Smith, those taking 
part including Florence Brunton, June 
Johnson, Marion Stewart, Florence 
Conklin, Margaret Ring, Lillian Corbett, 
Mary Pastorius, Lottie Smith, Clara 
Cohen, Theodor Saidenberg, Marguerite 
Denicke, Esther Vandergrift and Mrs. 
Armine Maxwell. 
“Tay 2. 

BELLAIRE, OHIO.—A concert of more 
than ordinary importance locally was 
given in the Miner’s Auditorium recent- 
ly by Margherita Callejo, soprano, and 
Lorenzo Cominotti, tenor. Others on the 
program were David Daniels, violinist, 
accompanied by his’ brother Jaques 
Daniels, and Palmer’s Orchestra of this 
city. Jessie Wolfe-Lipphardt acted as 
accompanist for the singers. The pro- 
ceeds of the concert will be devoted to 
the Miners’ Defence League. 

* * * 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C.—The annual 
public recital by students of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the University of 
North Carolina, was given recently in 
Gerrard Hall. The University Glee 
Club under the baton of Thomas H. 
Hamilton, was heard in choral numbers 
and the following students took part: 
Eliza Moore, Anne Metzger and Ludwig 
Lauerhass, pianists; Hal Kemp, clarinet- 
ist, and H. M. Privett, N. C. Gordon, Roy 
Anderson, Martha Hamilton and Albert 
Hewitt, vocalists. 

* K * 

RALEIGH, N. C.—An attractive pro- 
gram was given recently at the Woman’s 
Club by its music department, featuring 
German music. Alice Moncrieff, sang 
songs by Strauss and Brahms, Elise 
Gardner two by Wagner. Mrs. J. W. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Harrison Kauffman and 
Mrs. W. W. Stancill sang arias from 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin,” and 
Mary Ray played a ’cello solo. Eliza- 
beth Grossman gave a talk on German 
opera houses, and Mrs. Charles Doak 
read the story of “Tristan and Isolde.” 

* * * 

PotspAM, N. Y.—The Potsdam Nor- 
mal Orchestra, Franklin H. Bishop, co:.- 
ductor, was heard recently in concert, 
assisted by Mrs. Florence G. Hartman, 
soprano, and Helen Hosmer and Frank 
Merrill Cram, accompanists. A string 


DIRECTORY 





quartet, composed of the following 
ists, played two numbers: Phyllis | 
and Norman Drew, violinists; Fra 
H. Bishop, violist, and Harold 
’cellist. Miss Drew was heard in 
number and Mr. Cram, Mr. Jebo. 
Garfield and Mr. Premo in incid 
solos. 
SS * * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—César Fra 
“The Beatitudes” had its first loca] 
ing recently at St. Matthew’s Ch, -.) 
Paul Allen Beymer at the organ .),; 
conducting. The choral parts were 
by the choir of the church, assist: 
the Woman’s Club Chorus. Solo 
were taken by Mrs. Elsa Gundling | 
and Mrs. Flora Williams, sopranos: }),. 
becca Kerr, contralto; John O’Co:; 1, 
and George Jefferson, tenors, and ‘| 
Leach and David Crawford, basses. 
R. E. L. Strider gave a brief explan: 
of the text of the work. 
ae K * 


MIAMI, FLA.—The fifth anniver.., 
concert was given by Mme. Hall’s P})jj- 
harmonic Orchestra _ recently. lan 
Schrader gave the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor: 
Audrey Hall, child violinist, played 4 
Fantasie Pastorale by Singlee; Rober 
Voigt gave the “Meditation” fro 
“Thais,” and Louise Tarboux played the 
“Dream Melody” by Herbert. The ou 
standing number of the program wa; 
the first movement of the Bruch (op- 
certo in G Minor played by Mme. Ha)! 
Adelaide Sterling Clark was a guest 
soloist, giving a group of songs. 

ok * * 

MARTINS FERRY, OHI0O.—The Lectur 
Recital Club of this city gave an inte, 
esting program at a recent meeting 
which brought together some of the 
most capable musicians of this sectio: 
of the Ohio Valley. Those heard 
included Mrs. A. D. Wells, Mrs. Georg 
Shettler, Esther Carson and Stanley 
Williams, vocalists; Roy Wallrabenstei: 
and George Edwards, violinists, and 
Oliver Edwards, pianist. The afte: 
noon closed with several numbers by ; 
double quartet composer of Elizabet! 
English. Mrs. Arthur Dickson, Mrs 
Orion Hadsell, Mrs. Bird Gray, and 
Margaret Wallace, Margaret Roberts 
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TEACHING 


632 Carnegie Hall Circle 1350 
114 West 79th Street Schuyler 7140 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Schuyler 1337 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown’ Lyric DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck 


471 West End Ave. 






































Teacher of Singing 
Phone Schuyler 6870 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 





Ernest Carter 

COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Address: 








Mme, Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
“IY. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Bte. 
Teacher: Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Frank Farrell 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





























Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From mpementery Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 


181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan era 
257 West 86th Street, New York. 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 311 West 75th Street, New York City 


Studios: 





Company 
Schuyler 5910 

















Heien Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Seturdays, 








Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6290 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Votce Culture Repertotre 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
° ° Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin ‘s3hrano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick composer PIANIST 


Piano Instruction—Coaching in Songs 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Ave., New York. Plaza 3477 
Residence: 319 W. 95th St. River. 10021 


Carmen Reuben MEZZO SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
007-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 









































and Minetta Wagner. 
Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St.. New York 





Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSE R—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


William Stickles 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 

















H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 


Century” 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 2983 








Carl Venth 


DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 832! 


Dorsey Whittington 
American Pianist 
Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Mary Louise Woelber 
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Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferenc* 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
oduction 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Schurler 9139 


2 Director Zuro Gravd 
Josiah Zuro patter Ears 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle °! 
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DAMROSCH LEADS FORCES 
IN COLUMBUS CONCERT 





Barrere Is Soloist with Symphony—Song 
Cycle by Edwin Stainbrook Heard 
at Pupils’ Concert 


(QLUMBUS, OHIO, March 24.— Under 
. auspices of the Women’s Music Club, 
the New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, was presented at Mem- 


oral Hall on March 16. George Barrére, 
flautist, was the soloist in a Bach Suite 
foy Flute and Orchestra. Mr. Damrosch 
led his forces through a program includ- 
ing the Overture to “Roi d’Ys” by Lalo, 
the “London” Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams, Bach’s Air for the G String, 
Beethoven’s Polonaise for Strings and a 
Wagnerian group. After much ap- 
plause, Mr. Damrosch and his men gave 
as an extra number the “Dance of the 
Old Ladies” from Casella’s “Couvent sur 
|'Eau.” : 
Cecil Fanning presented nine of his 
pupils in a recital at the Hotel Virginia 
on March 9. The Cecilian Quartet of 
women artists, in costumes of the eigh- 
teenth century, sang two groups of num- 
bers. Charlotte Hunter Edwards, con- 
tralto, sang an aria from “Samson et 
Dalila.” A song cycle, “All’s Right with 
the World.” by Mr. Fanning’s studio as- 
sistant, Edwin Stainbrook, was given its 
first performance on this occasion by the 
following artists: Mrs. Raymond T. 
Brower, soprano; Helen Hurst, con- 
tralto; Dwight Guerin, tenor, and Rob- 
ert Barr, baritone. The Cecilian Quartet 
members are Inez Mulligan, Ruth Orr 
Covington, Elina Orr and Ramona Ber- 
lew. EDWIN STAINBROOK. 


DUX VISITS NEW ORLEANS 








Soprano Makes Deep Impression—Plans 
for Convention Announced 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 24.—Claire 
Dux, soprano, was heard in recital under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic Society, 


March 6, and made an immediate impres- 
sion. The musicianship of Miss Dux is 
as remarkable as her voice. She sang 
a Mozart beautifully and her Italian and 
French groups were delightful. Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria” was finely inter- 
preted. Herbert Goode was a worthy 
accompanist. 

There will be a convention of the 
Louisiana Music Teachers’ Association 
in New Orleans, April 6 and 7. All ses- 
sions will be held at the Grunewald 
Hotel. Important authorities, not only 
from the State and New Orleans, but 
also from New York and Boston, will 
address the meetings. The outstanding 
feature will be an entire day devoted to 
the subject of school credit for private 
piano study. Such credit already exists in 
the State. Miss Conway, chief supervisor 
of music in New Orleans schools, will 
discuss credit in the city high schools. 
Officers of the association are: Walter 
Goldstein, president; M. F. Dunwody, 
Pineville; Mrs. N. S. Young, Bogalusa; 
Mrs. F. E. Russell, Alexandria, vice- 
presidents; Blanche McCoard, New Or- 
leans, secretary-treasurer. 

HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 





LEXINGTON, KY. 


March 24.—The monthly meeting of 
the MacDowell Club was held in the 
clubrooms on Feb. 27. The leader was 


Edith Rose of Hamilton College and the 
subject “Descriptive Music.” Mrs. 
Eugene Bradley and Mrs. Louis Bradley 
of Georgetown College gave two-piano 
numbers; Ellen Blanding, soprano, ac- 
companied by Carrie Kidd, was heard 
1a group of songs; Mrs. Marvin Wade 
Marsh made her first appearance before 
the club in violin solos, and Mrs. L. L. 
Dantzler, contralto, accompanied by Miss 
Rose, gave a Schubert group. Mrs. A. S. 
- Tucker played a piano solo. A piano 
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Contralto 
Voice Builder and Coach 


Studio: 235 W. 102nd St., New York City 
_ Telephone Riverside 6400 


REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
675 Madison Avenue 


sw York, Rhinelander 10025 
Plaza 4426 
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recital was given at Saint Catherine’s 
Academy by Janet Lalley on Feb. 284. 
She was assisted by Marie Fitzgerald, 
harpist; Kathryn McGurk, pianist, and 
Andrew Sallee, violinist. The monthly 
meeting of the Junior MacDowell Club 
was held at Harrison School, through 
the hospitality of Isabel Schmidt. As a 
prelude to the Rachmaninoff concert tne 
department of music of the Woman’s 
Club gave a program, “Rachmaninoff 
and Modern Russian Songs.” A paper 
was read by Mrs. L. R. Dingus. Winifred 
Triplett, pianist, make her first appear- 
ance at the club in the Russian com- 
poser’s “Serenade,” “Polichinelle,” and 
Romance. Songs were given by Mrs. 
L. L. Dantzler and Mrs. Edward Prich- 
ard of Paris. Mrs. A. S. J. Tucker 
played a piano solo. 
MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 





NASHVILLE GREETS HEIFETZ 





Symphony Gives Last of Concerts for 
Young People 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 24.—Jascha 
Heifetz made his first appearance in 
Nashville at Ryman Auditorium on 


March 12 and was accorded an ovation 
by an unusually large audience. At the 
close of the program the audience re- 
fused to leave and continued to applaud 
until the violinist had added five en- 
cores. Samuel Chotzinoff’s accompani- 
ments were admirable. 

The Nashville Symphony gave the 
fourth and last of the Young People’s 
Concerts at the Princess Theater on the 
morning of March 10. F. Arthur Henkel 
conducted. Before each number Eliza- 
beth F. Price, president of the Music 
League, gave an explanatory talk. The 
program was well received by the young 
folks. The fifth concert of the season 
was given on March 11 before an audi- 
ence that filled the house. Aleda Waggo- 
ner, a Nashville girl, was the soloist, and 
her clear soprano voice showed to advan- 
tage in the Polonaise, “I Am Titania,” 
from “Mignon,” with accompaniment by 
the orchestra. She gave as encore “Will 
o’ the Wisp” by Spross. In the last half 
of the program she gave a group of three 
songs and received much applause. Al- 
berta Reeves was a capable accom- 
panist. Mrs. J. A. WANDs. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


March 24.—Marian Sewell, youthful 
pianist of this city, gave a delightful 
concert recently at the Bon Air Van- 
derbilt Hotel. Among the numbers on 
her program were “Irish Tune from 
County Derry” by Grainger, Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spinning Song.” The Hotel Bon 
Air Vanderbilt Orchestra assisted with 
several numbers. Miss Sewell is a pupil 
of Adele Petit of this city. 

Scott NIXON. 








MIAMI, FLA. 
March 24.—The Woman’s Chorus, 
Bertha Foster, conductor, made _ its 


initial appearance last week. Groups of 


solos were given by Mrs. Walton Arring- 
ton, Mrs. Charles Sharman, Mrs. 
Arthur Keene and Rachel Jane Hamil- 
ton. The chorus is the first of the im- 
portant civic organizations to pledge 
support to Adelaide Clark in her project 
to have a “Day of Music” late in March. 
The Chamber of Commerce is fostering 
the proposition and a conductor will be 
brought to the city to take charge of the 
united choruses, choirs and orchestra 
which wil] take part. 





ROME, GA. 


March 24.—The third of a series of 
recitals by the Shorter College faculty 
was given recently in the college audi- 
torium by Mr. Talmadge, violinist; Miss 
Larmar, pianist, and Leo C. Holden, ac- 
companist. The children of the second 
grade of the Lindale School, under the 
leadership of Madeleine Gammon, gave 
a performance of Bibro’s “The Land of 
the Elves.” HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





ROANOKE, VA. 


March 24.—The March meeting of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club was held 
at the Thurman & Boone music salon on 
March 1. The program included a group 


of piano numbers by Mae Thomas; 
“Spinning Song” from “Martha” by a 
quartet composed of Mrs. G. C. Peery, 
soprano; Mrs. Roland Cook, contralto; 
G. C. Peery, tenor, and Clinton Eley, 
bass; two violin solos by Mrs. C. H. 
Whittemore; a group of songs by Mrs. 
G. C. Peery; two piano numbers by 








Clinton Eley, and a group of songs by 
the Salem Glee Club, under the leader- 
ship of Clinton Eley. The monthly meet- 
ing of the Roanoke Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held on March 6 at the 
studio of Mrs. N. L. Brophy. The Acorn 
Glee Club was formally organized on 
Feb. 26 and the following officers elected: 
Edward Kinney, president; Gordon John- 
son, vice-president; John McCoy, secre- 
tary; John Bowman, treasurer; Jesse 
Brittain, recording secretary. E. J. Cal- 
throp was made conductor and general 
manager. Plans are under way for a 
series of concerts to be given in the near 
future. 


FLONZALEYS IN PITTSBURGH 








Jeritza Heard in Recital—Compositions 
by Local Musicians Given 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 24.— The 
Flonzaley Quartet played to a capacity 
house, under the auspices of the Art 
Society, at Carnegie Music Hall on 
March 16. The quartet was received 
with extreme cordiality. The program 
consisted of the Arnold Bax Quartet, 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E Minor and two 
sketches by Goossens, “By the Tarn” and 
“Jack o’ Lantern.” 

Maria Jeritza was received by an en- 
thusiastic audience in Syria Mosque on 
March 10. The soprano appeared under 
the management of Edith Taylor Thom- 
son. 

Suzanne Keener and Albert Spalding 
appeared at Carnegie Music Hall on 
March 9, under the management of 
James A. Nortz. The hall was filled. 

The Academy of Science and Art pre- 
sented the Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh 
in a program of works by Pittsburgh 
composers at Carnegie Music Hall on 
March 8. The artists were Frederic 
Lotz, piano; William H. Oetting, organ; 
Romaine Smith Russell, soprano; Mrs. 
Robert E. King, soprano; Alta Schultz, 
contralto; Chauncey Parsons, tenor, and 


James Phillip Johnston, organ. The 
composers represented were T. Carl 
Whitmer, William Wentzel, Gaylord 


Yost and Samuel Robbins. 
RICHARD KOUNTZ. 





CHARLESTON, S. C. 


March 24.—The Charleston Public 
School Orchestra, organized and con- 
ducted by Maud Gibbon, made its first 
bow to the public at a concert of the 
Charleston Musical Society on March 4. 


The children, after fourteen rehearsals, 
played two numbers’ creditably—a 
gavotte by Gluck and a Haydn minuet. 
Marie Mueller, soprano, sang a group 
of American songs and, for a début, 
showed much poise and vocal control. 
Her accompanist was Arthur Speis- 
segger, a pianist of decided ability. 
Jean Howe, a young pianist, for the 
second time this season appeared on the 
program, and was greeted with much 
applause. The program closed with 
two movements from a quartet by 
Dvorak. The members of the ensemble 
are: John Koster, first violin; Thomas 
Hennessey, second violin; Tony Hadgi, 
viola; Maud Gibbon, ’cello. They played 
with taste and expression. 
V. G. TUPPER. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


March 24.—Mme. Schumann Heink 
appeared recently at the High School as 
the second number of the Artists’ Course 
presented by the Cortese Brothers, under 


the local management of the O. K. Houch 
Piano Co. Throughout her varied pro- 
gram she held the large audience by her 
beauty of tone and reposeful style. A 
most artistic musicale was given by 
members of the faculty and students of 
the Little Rock Conservatory recently, 
the program consisting exclusively of 
classic numbers. Those taking part in- 
cluded Martha May Cline, organist and 
director of the conservatory; Stanley 
Brannen, baritone, accompanied by Mrs. 
Effie Cline Fones; Katherine Lincoln and 
Margaret Magner, violinists, accom- 
panied by Miss Cline. The Larghetto 
from the Symphony in A Major of Bee- 
thoven was played by Miss Cline and 
Burnelle Bradley, and the C Major Con- 
certo by Barbara Cline Fones. Others 
appearing were Sarah Yancy Cline, 
Julian Cannon, Myra Tyson and Alma 
Grace Woodard, advanced students of the 
piano department. Lucy Cory. 





ALTOONA, PA.—For the benefit of the 
Library Association of the Altoona High 
School, Mary Potter, contralto, and the 
Boston Symphonic Quintet gave a fine 
concert here recently. 





Marya Freund, Eminent 
Soprano, to Make Bow 
in America Next Season 
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Marya Freund 


Announcement has just been made by 
the L. D. Bogue Concert Management 
that Marya Freund, the soprano, will 
make her first American tour next sea- 
son under its direction. Mme. Freund 
enjoys the reputation in Europe of being 
one of the greatest interpreters, not only 
of classic but also of modern songs. She 
is as well known in Vienna and Berlin 
as in Holland, England and Paris, 
where she makes her home. Mme. 
Freund, who is of Polish origin, passed 
her childhood under the influence of 


celebrated musicians, friends of her 
family, such as Joachim, Sarasate, 
Rubinstein, d’Albert, Paderewski and 


Mahler, the latter introducing her to the 
public in 1909. Since that time she has 
made many tours of Europe, singing in 
Berlin under the batons of Fried and 
Nikisch; in Leipzig, under Nikisch and 
Goehler; Eibennhutz, under Mengelberg; 
Vienna, under Schreker; in Switzerland, 
under Gustave Doret and Dr. Sutler; 
Paris, under Chevillard, Pierné, Mon- 
teux, Milhaud, Delgrange. She has also 
appeared in joint concerts in important 
European centers with such artists as 
Alfred Cortot, Alfredo Casella, George 
Henschel, Erik Wolff, Nino Rossi, Mieno 
Morzkowski, Marie Panthes, Georges 
Enesco and Rhené-Baton. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


March 24.—Joy Sweet, contralto, gave 
an interesting program under the aus- 


pices of Saint Mary’s School on March 1. 
Katherine Margeson appeared as soloist 
and accompanist. Both were well re- 
ceived by a large audience. The audi- 
torium of Meredith College was filled on 
March 2, when Jocelyn Cox of Ashe- 
ville gave her graduation organ recital. 
Miss Cox plays with brilliant technique 
and musicianship. On March 3, the 
band of the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering gave its annual concert 
at the Eastern Carolina Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Greenville. Ethel Ferrell sang be- 
fore the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club at its banquet at the 
Bland Hotel on March 5. Ethel Zig- 
latzki was the accompanist. 
ETHEL C. ZIGLATZKI. 





NORFOLK, VA. 

March 24.—Marcel Dupré, organist, 
appeared at the Ghent Methodist Church 
recently, bringing a highly interesting 
program to a close with a symphony in 
four parts improvised on themes pro- 
vided by several local musicians. His 
other numbers included compositions by 
Bach, Widor, Couperin, d’Aquin and 
Dupré. A large audience received him 
enthusiastically. Under the auspices of 
the Music Committee of the Arts Associ- 
ation, Mrs. John B. Miles, chairman, 
Miss Dunn, soprano, and George Nelson, 
bass, gave a recital recently. Their 
numbers included a group of eighteenth 
century songs given by Miss Dunn and 
compositions of Custance, Strickland and 
Clark sung by Mr. Nelson. St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church Choir, with Mrs. Ed- 
win Fellar, soloist, gave Gounod’s can- 
tata “Gallia” before a large audience on 
March 4. LOUISE COLLIER WILCOX. 
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DIXONS HOLD RECEPTION 





Present Three Professional Pupils in 
Songs at Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Dixon gave a 
reception at their studio on Sunday af- 
ternoon and presented three professional 
pupils of Mrs. Dixon, who is known as a 
vocal teacher by her maiden name, Anne 
Stevenson. Flora Greenfield, who has 


recently returned from a successful tour 
as assistant artist with Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, sang “Adieu Foréts,” from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Joan of Arc,” and a song by 
Berwand. She displayed a soprano voice 
of excellent quality and volume. Vivi- 
enne DeVeau, another soprano, who com- 
bined an agreeable voice with intelligent 
musicianship, sang the Romanza from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Debussy’s “Beau 
Soir” and “Samson Said,” by Rhéa Sil- 
berta, with the composer at the piano. 
Helon Mara, a coloratura soprano who 
possesses a voice of unusual beauty, 
flexibility and smoothness, sang the 
“Una Voce Poco Fa” aria, Bemberg’s 
“Nymphs and Fauns” and Miss Sil- 
berta’s “Theft,” with the composer as- 
sisting. Mr. Dixon played a Chopin Bal- 
lade and two Preludes by Marion Bauer, 
repeating the fine impression he made in 
these same numbers at his recent recital 
in Aeolian Hall. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Cortis, Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey 
Eads, Mr. and Mrs. Max Burnheim, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gustave Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Dalton, Emilie Frances Bauer, 
Marion Bauer, Barbara Maurel, Herbert 
Peyser, Christopher Hays, Richard 
Hammond, the Misses Thomas, Mrs. 
Berthald B. Neuer, Catherine McNeal, 
Enrica Clay Dillon, Stanley Olmstead, 
Rhéa Silberta, Edna Horton, William 
Greenfield, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, 
Marion Morgan, Anne Schingleur, Mary 
Mathers and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Russell. 





Artists Aid Hospital Music Fund 


Lucille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, 
and John Barclay, baritone, gave a con- 
cert at the Fifth Avenue home of Mrs. 
Vincent Astor for the benefit of the 
music fund of the city hospitals on the 
afternoon of March 22. Miss Chalfant 
disclosed a hieh voice of beautiful qual- 
ity, which she used with skill and with 
considerable assurance and brilliance in 
coloratura passages. She sang Handel’s 
“Il Penseroso,” “Stella du Nord” by 
Meyerbeer, “Memory” by Ganz, “At the 
Well” by Hageman and other numbers, 
including three lovely Japanese songs by 
Amy Ashmore Clark. Mr. Barclay de- 
livered his songs with much vocal beauty, 
being especially successful in groups of 
Scotch and English numbers. He was 
also heard in numbers by Fauré, Mes- 
sager, Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky. 
Mylan Smolen and Frederick Bristol 
were the accompanists and Auguste 
Roderman, flautist, assisted with obbli- 
gatos. 





Gigli Gives Birthday Party 


Beniamino Gigli entertained a number 
of his friends in his apartment on West 
Fifty-seventh Street on the occasion of 
his thirty-third birthday on the evening 
of March 25. An impromptu program 
was given by Mr. Gigli, who sang songs 
by Buzzi-Peccia and De Curtis; Rudolph 
Bochco, violinist; Erwin Nyiregyhazi, 
pianist, and Margaret McKee, whistler, 
now with the Music Box Revue. Marjorie 
De Hart, five-year-old dancer, and the 


tenor’s six-year-old« daughter, Regina, 
also gave songs and dances. Among 


those present were Rosa Raisa, Giacomo 
Rimini, Mr. and Mrs. G. Viafora, Mr. 
and Mrs. De Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Tegré, 
Arturo Buzzi-Peccia, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Johnston, Maurice Halperson and others. 
A number of the guests made speeches 
felicitating Mr. Gigli. 





Dusolina Giannini Goes Under Mayer 
Management for Next Season 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, whose 
last-minute substitution for Anna Case 
in the recent Carnegie Hall concert of 
the Schola Cantorum brought her prom- 
inently before the New York public as 
a young singer of unusual attainments, 
has gone under the management of 
Daniel Mayer, who is booking her for a 
series of concert and orchestral engage- 
ments next season. Miss Giannini was 
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born in Philadelphia of Italian parents, 
both of whom are musical. A sister, 
Eufemia, possesses a lyric soprano voice, 
has studied in Italy and has sung abroad, 
and a brother, Vittorio, though yet in 
his ’teens, has composed a “Stabat 
Mater” which has been performed with 
success in Philadelphia. Miss Giannini 
has studied for the past four years with 
Marcella Sembrich, her only teacher, at 
whose studio she was heard by Kurt 
Schindler, conductor of the chola, at the 
suggestion of Hulda Lashanska, soprano, 
who had learned of Miss Case’s illness. 





Saenger Pupils Sing at Wurlitzer’s 

Jean Hannon of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a 
pupil of Oscar Saenger, gave a concert in 
the Wurlitzer Auditorium recently, sing- 
ing three groups of songs by Dell’ 
Acqua, Schertzinger, Max Reger, Lan- 
don Ronald, Max Stange and an arrange- 
ment by Kurt Schindler. She aroused 
the enthusiasm of her audience through 
the artistic use of her voice, which is a 
coloratura soprano of unusual quality. 
Paul T. Flood, baritone, also a pupil of 
Mr. Saenger, sang songs by Wolf, 
Brahms, Mary Helen Brown, O’Hara 
and Ashford on the same program. He 
disclosed a voice of sympathetic quality 
and wide range and sang with excellent 
style. Mrs. Flood accompanied her hus- 
band at the piano in a musicianly man- 
ner. 


Mannes School Begins Recital Series 

A vocal recital, given by soloists and 
the two ensemble vocal groups at the 
David Mannes Music School Thursday 
evening, March 22, was the first of an 
interesting series of four spring recitals 
arranged by Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, di- 
rectors of the school. The individual 
singers, pupils of Giulio Silva, were 
heard in operatic arias, classic and 
modern, followed by a Cimaroso trio 
from “Il Matrimonio Segreto” for two 
sopranos and contralto; Pergolesi’s “Sta- 
bat Mater,” given by Mr. Silva’s ensem- 
ble class, and two numbers, César 
Franck’s “Far O’er the Bay” and Myles 
Foster’s “Song of the Gale,” sung by 
David McK. Williams’ choral class. 








Hemus to Give New York Program 


Percy Hemus, baritone, who has re- 
cently completed his second season in 
the Hinshaw “Impresario” production, 
will be presented by Mr. Hinshaw in a 
recital of songs, sung in English, in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of April 26. 
The feature of the program will be a 
vocal scene, “Cain,” words and music by 
Rupert Hughes. Other numbers will be 
Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” Beetho- 
ven’s “Creation’s Hymn” and “Ade- 
laide,” Schubert’s “Wanderer,” “L’Heure 
Exquise” by Hahn, “Pauper’s Drive” by 
Homer, “Come Down to Kew” by Deis, 
“The Answer” by Robert H. Terry and 
numbers by Dett, Curran, Korbay and 
Richardson. There will also be an aria 
from Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” “Confound 
Ev’ry Squalling Woman,” the text of 
which was written by Krehbiel as in- 
terpolated in his version of “The Im- 
presario,” and two request numbers, 
Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” and Dam- 
rosch’s “Danny Deever.” Gladys Craven 
will be the accompanist. 





Samoiloff Celebrates Anniversary of 
Arrival in America 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, teacher of singing, 
is celebrating this month the fifteenth 
anniversary of his arrival in America 
and the opening of his Carnegie Hall 


studio. His class this season has been 
augmented by the addition of a number 
of prominent artists, among whom are 
Frances Peralta, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Bianca Saroya, Curt 
Taucher and Charles Carver. Mr. 
Samoiloff also counts among his stu- 
dents Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabriella Besanzoni, Jean Barondess, 
Consuelo Escobar, Isa Kremer, Edward 
Lankow, Angelo Minghetti and others. 


French American Quartet in Concert 


The French American String Quartet 
gave its fourth concert at the home of 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 20. This concert 
closed the successful series which the 
quartet has given this season in private 
houses. Carlos Salzédo, harpist, was 
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Giuseppe De _ Luca, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, has been engaged to 
sing at the Syracuse Festival on May 2 
and at the Springfield Festival on May 4. 

Erika Morini, violinist, will fulfill 
April engagements in Keokuk, Topeka, 
Tulsa, Norman, Houston, Fort Smith, 
Kansas City, Pittsburg, Kan., Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, and Syracuse. 


Paul Althouse, tenor, has been engaged 
for a performance in English of “Samson 
et Dalila,” at the Springfield (Mass.) 
Festival on May 4. Other festival en- 
gagements are for Waterbury, Conn., 
on May 17, and the Canandaigua Festi- 
val, on May 15. 

Judson House, tenor, will sing in the 
performance of Franck’s “The Beati- 
tudes,” to be given at the Oberlin Festi- 
val on May 5. He will also be heard in 
the réle of Samson in a concert version 
of the Saint-Saéns opera at the Colum- 
bus Festival on April 24. 

Among April engagements for Leone 
Kruse, soprano, will be an appearance 
before the Criterion Society at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, and a recital 
under the auspices of the Treble Clef 
Club of Norfolk, Va. She will fulfill a 
— of engagements in Michigan in 
May. 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will be 
among the artists who will assist in the 
100th anniversary of the founding of 
the piano firm of Chickering & Sons, in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on the afternoon 
of April 22. They will play the Mozart 
Concerto for Two Pianos with the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 


Jeanne Gordon, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will open 
her spring concert tour with an appear- 
ance at the Newark Festival on April 25. 
She will sing in Springfield, Mass., on 
May 4, followed by an engagement in 


Ann Arbor, where she will sing the réle 
of Dalila in Saint-Saens’ “Samson et 
Dalila.” 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, will ap- 
pear with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, René Pollain, associate conduc- 
tor, at the Worcester Music Festival, 
May 10. Mr. Middleton will sing the 
bass roles in the performance of Elgar’s 
“King Olaf.” J. Vernon Butler will 
direct the work. 


Rounding out his usual season of 100 
concerts, Alberto Salvi, harpist, will 
appear during: the month of April in 
Wichita Falls, Amarillo, Tulsa, Fort 
Worth, St. Louis, Scarsdale, Wilmington, 
Kitchener, Toronto, Roselle Park and 
Port Chester. Early in May, he will 
give two recitals in Havana. 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, who was 
forced to cancel her Pittsburgh engage- 
ment on Nov. 27 on account of illness, 
will appear in that city on April 30, 
under the local direction of May Beegle. 
Mme. Schumann Heink will sing in 
Sharon, Pa., April 26, and will also ful- 
fill April engagements in the states of 
Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Illinois. 


The Artone Quartet, consisting of 
Dicie Howell, soprano; Edna Indermaur, 
contralto; James Price, tenor, and Wal- 
ter Greene, baritone, will sing the solo 
parts in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” with the 
University Choral Society and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony in Minneapolis on 
April 16. The quartet, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Greene, who will be replaced 
by Norman Johnston, will also appear in 
the same work at the Petersburg (Va.) 
Festival on May 24. On the following 
night Miss Howell, Miss Indermaur and 
Mr. Johnston will give the entire pro- 
gram. The singers are all under the 
management of Evelyn Hopper. 


~~ 
heard in a group of five numbers, jp. 
cluding two of his own composition, 
and the quartet played the Brahms |';;,; 
Quartet in C Minor and Three N,y¢). 
ettes by Glazounoff. The committe. 
which sponsored these concerts incl, deq 
among others, Mrs. Andrew Carneyj. 
Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. Thoma. 
A. Edison, Mrs. John Henry Hammon) 
Mrs. Henry P. Loomis and Mrs. Wj am 
G. Rockefeller. The dates for next <o,. 
son’s concerts will be announced befor, 


the members of the quartet sail fo, 
Europe. The personnel consists of (}y;. 
tave Tinlot, Reber Johnson, Saul Shay. 


row and Paul Kéfer. 





Patricia Boyle Plays in Summit, \. j 


Patricia Boyle, a talented blind pis»; t. 
pupil of Elizabeth Quaile, has been hear, 
recently in a number of recitals with 
signal success. Among her appearances 
have been concerts in Essex Falls, \. J, 
Scarborough, N. Y., and in Summi:, \. 
J., where she avpeared in the Lincoly 
School under the auspices of the Summit 
School of Music. Her artistry was 
greatly admired by a large audience jy 
a program that included Beethoven’, 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3; Schumann’s “Pa. 
pillons” and “Prophet Bird”; Liszt's 
Etude in F Minor, Rachmaninoff’s Pye. 
lude in G Minor and works by Dehussy 
and Chopin. 





Easter Music at Brooklyn Strand 


Music in keeping with the  spiritua| 
significance of the season held a prom- 
inent place on the musical program at 
the Strand Theater, Brooklyn, during the 
week of March 25. The program com- 
prises “Holy Week Suite” (arranged 
from Schubert’s “Omnipotence”’) , Fauré’s 
“The Palms,” Gounod’s “Unfold Ye 
Portals,” Handel’s Largo, and Koene- 
man’s “When the King Went Forth to 
War,” given with the assistance of Wil- 
fred Glenn, Everett Clark, Florence \ul- 
holland, vocalists, and Miss Francelli 
danseuse. Estelle Carey was also heard 
in “The Song of Songs.” The organ re- 
cessional was Costa’s Triumphal March. 





Klibansky Pupils Sing in White Plains 


Sergei Klibansky, teacher of singing, 
gave his second pupils’ recital in. White 
Plains, N. Y., on the evening of March 
22. Those participating were Helen 
McFerran, Grace Marcella Liddane, Lot- 
tice Howell, Miriam Steelman, Cyril 
Pitts and Walter Preston. Mr. Pitts has 
been engaged for the tenor solo position 
at the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Plainfield, N. J. Miss Steel- 
man was scheduled to appear with the 
Trenton Symphony in Trenton, N. J., on 
March 26. Miss Liddane was the soloist 
at an organ recital in Washington l|rv- 
ing High School on March 18 and James 
E. Blankenship, tenor, gave a successful 
recital in Roanoke, Va., on March 14. 





Pupils of T. H. Fellows Active 


Myrtle Dewart, soprano, student of 
Townsend H. Fellows, achieved success 
recently in two recitals at Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y., with Anca Seidlova, 
pianist. Bertha Wirsching, soprano, and 
M. J. Daly, tenor, have been engaged as 
soloists at the First Reformed Episcopa! 
Church, New York. C. B. Harold, pos 
sessor of an excellent baritone voice, }s 
soloist at St. Andrew’s’ Episcopa! 
Church, and Blanche Huff, a fine con- 
tralto, is soloist at Peddie Memoria: 
Church. Helene Hiller, soprano, has been 
taking one of the leading rdéles in the 
New York production of “Sally, Irene 
and Mary.” 





Elsa Toennies Sings at Klamroth Studio 


Elsa Toennies, soprano, appeared 10 
recital at the studio of Wilfried Klam- 
roth, on March 19, disclosing a voic' 
fine range and volume and smooth 
even production. A large audienct 
showed its appreciation of numbers ° 
Mozart and Donaudy, a group of liede!, 





and songs by Dupare and Debussy. “" 
American group, including La For? : 
“Song of the Onen,” and Josten’s “Win” 
flowers” concluded the program. 

American Composers and Artists Heard 


Two groups of songs by Frederi W. 


Vanderpool were featured on the tl! 
concert of American composers and 4!* 
ists, given under the auspices of 
New York Federation of Music Clu 
the Wanamaker Auditorium on ‘" 
afternoon of March 21. These inciuce, 
“A Rose in Autumn,” “Lammie L: 
“Can It Be Love?” “The Light,” “Heat 
to Heart” and “’Neath the Autum 
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Moon,” all of which were sung by Emily 
Reglin, soprano. The program also in- 
cluded a group of songs by Louis Baker 
phillips, sung by Claire Stickles, so- 
prano; Piano Sonata in C Minor by Fan- 
nie Dillon, played by Edith Moxom Gray, 
and organ numbers by James H. Rogers, 
Harvey B. Gaul and Mr. Phillips, who 
was also the organist. 





Pupil of Eugene D’Avigneau Active 


Daisy Connell Chinn, soprano soloist 
of Christ Church, Greenwich, Conn., has 
heen engaged by several music clubs in 
New York State during March and gave 
a recital in Syracuse on March 5. She 
is a pupil of Eugene D’Avigneau, direc- 
tor of the Opera and Drama Society. 


Fishberg to Lead Hotel Orchestra 


Theodore Fishberg, viola, of the New 
York Philharmonic, has resigned his po- 
sition in that organization and will de- 
vote all his time to the orchestra at the 
Maiestie Hotel, New York, where he has 
held the post of musical director for the 


past eight years. 





Appearances for Irma Caron 


Irma Caron, French-Australian singer, 
has been heard recently in New York in 


Maori, Javanese and French novelty 
songs at the Natural History Museum 
under the auspices of the Visual In- 
struction Association, and before the 
Theater Assembly and the Comedy 
Drama, both at the Hotel Astor. In- 
cluded in her répertoire are now Maori 
songs and excerpts from Malay opera, 
all new to this country. Miss Caron has 
in her possession an opera composed by 
her father, the late Leon Caron, the 
scenes of which are set in Tahiti. 


Marie Miller’s Harp Pupils to Be Seen 
on Screen 


Marie Miller, harpist and _ teacher, 
came to the aid of the motion picture 
company in the filming of “Enemies of 


Women,” a motion picture version of 
Ibanez’s novel, in designating five of her 
pupils for one of the big scenes that re- 
quired a group of harpists. Several of 
her pupils have fulfilled a number of en- 
gagements in and around New York re- 
cently. Frances Keeney was soloist in 
a concert at the Central Presbyterian 
Church on March 5. Beth DeBevoise 
assisted in a musicale at Dudley Buck’s 
studio on March 22, and Marjorie Frank 
was scheduled to play in a concert at the 








Dean of American Music Critics, 
Henry E. Krehbiel Passes Away 


Member of the Staff of the 
New York “Tribune” for 
Forty-Three Years, He Oc- 
cupied a Unique Position in 
America’s Musical Life— 
Early Forsook Law for 
Journal?‘ sm—Author of 
Twenty-Five Books—His 
Latest Important Literary 
Work the Completion of 
Thayer’s “Life of Bee- 


thoven” 
ENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL, 
dean of American music critics, 
died in Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 
on March 20, after an illness of only 
three days. A post-mortem examination 
revealed the cause of death as being a 
blood-clot in the intestines. Mr. Kreh- 
biel was born in Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
March 10, 1854. He studied law in Cin- 
cinnati from 1872 to 1874. He also 
studied violin and composition. Decid- 
ing that he preferred journalism to law, 
he joined the staff of the Cincinnati 
Gazette as a reporter and was soon made 
music critic, which position he retained 
until 1880, when he moved to New York 
to become editor of the New York “Music 
Review.” Later in the same year he be- 
came music critic for the Tribune, retain- 
ing this position until his death, forty- 
three years later. 
_ Mr. Krehbiel was twice married, first 
In 1877 to Helen Virginia Osborne of 
Birmingham, Conn., and in 1896 to Marie 
‘an of Brooklyn. The second Mrs. 
Krehbiel and a daughter by his first 
wife survive him. 
_Besides his journalistic work, Mr. 
Krehbiel found time to publish twenty- 
live volumes, of which the best known 
are “Chapters of Opera,” published in 
1908, and “More Chapters of Opera,” 
Which followed eleven years later. These 
two books form the most comprehensive 
history of opera in New York from its 
earliest beginnings down to 1919. In 
1916 Mr. Krehbiel made an adaptation 
ol the book of Mozart’s “Impresario” for 
its first American production by a group 
ol singers, out of which grew the Society 
ot American Singers, which gave opera 
-Or several seasons at the Park Theater. 
In 1920 he made an English translation 
ot Wagner’s “Parsifal,” when that work 
Was restored to the répertoire of the 
Metropolitan, and recently he adapted 
the libretto of Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
for production by William Wade Hin- 
sha\ Ss company. 
_ lr. Krehbiel’s last monumental work 
a the completion from manuscript and 
‘rst publication in English of the “Life 
of Beethoven,” in three volumes, left by 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer. The work 
Wo been available only in German until 
Mr. Krehbiel undertook to complete it 
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for the Beethoven Association. His first 
work, “How to Listen to Music,” pub- 
lished in 1897, won recognition both here 
and abroad. He was also editor of the 
American volume of “Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians.” He served on 
the music section of the International 
Jury at the Paris Exposition in 1900 and 
was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government in rec- 
ognition of his services. He also was 
the author of numerous pamphlets and 
special articles on musical subjects. For 
twenty years he wrote the analytical 
programs of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society and in 1892, a history of 
that organization in celebration of its 
fiftieth anniversary. 

Mr. Krehbiel was one of the early 
champions in this country of Wagnerian 
opera, although he later made an un- 
failing stand for the classical composers 
against the moderns. He also was in- 
variably firm in his expression of disap- 
proval of all tendencies and movements 
which he believed to be detrimental to 
the highest artistic and ethical expres- 
sion of music and especially of opera. 
His mind was encyclopedic in matters of 
detail and he was constantly consulted 
about dates of first performances and 
similar matters and seldom failed to 
provide the desired information. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine on the 
afternoon of March 23. The pall bearers 
were Willem Willeke, William McPher- 
son, Richard Aldrich of the New York 
Times, William J. Henderson of the New 
York Herald, Henry T. Finck of the 
Evening Post; Ogden Reid, Ernest 
Urchs of Steinway & Sons; Edward 
Ziegler of the Metropolitan; Royal Cor- 
tissoz, Henry Harkness Flagler, Fred-, 
erick T. Steinway, and Lawrence Reamer 
of the Sun. 


Heckscher Foundation Theater on March 
29. Elizabeth Letchford, Elinor Collier, 
Adaline Messerschmidt and Leona Bur- 


gess will fulfill various engagements 
during Easter Week in New York, 
Trenton and Plainfield. Miss Miller 


played several solos in one of Clarence 
Dickinson’s noonday musicales at the 
Brick Church on March 16. She was 
heard in a duet for harp and organ with 
Mr. Dickinson, and in a number for 
voice and harp with Arthur Kraft, tenor. 





Recital at Mrs. Bates’ Studio 


Viola Waterhouse Bates, well-known 
singer and teacher, sang an exacting 
program of wide range at her New York 


studio Sunday afternoon, March 18. 
Mrs. Bates sang with her accustomed 
artistry and with admirable diction. 
Notable among her numbers were an 
aria from “Manon Lescaut” and Grieg’s 
“Ein Traum.” Fine support was given 
at the piano by Helen Cushman Crafts, 
her accompanist. A feature of the after- 
noon was Leila Topping’s contribution 
of two Russian piano numbers, a Pre- 
lude by Gliére and another by Scriabine, 
both seldom-heard works. She was re- 
markably successful in creating a mood 
through her interpretative powers and 
command of tone color. 


La Forge-Berimen Students Appear 


A number of students of the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios were heard in recital 
on the evening of March 8. A program 
of classic and modern songs and piano 
numbers were given by Helen Schaf- 
meister, Esther Malmrose, Charlotte Mc- 
Coy, Edna Bachman, Mary C. Harn, 
Elinor Warren, Mathilda Flinn, Verna 
Rabey, Irene Nicoll and Erin Ballard. 
The accompaniments were played by 
pupils of the studio, those participating 
being Ruth Carlmark, Eleanor Haley, 
Merta Work, Helen Moss, Minable Hunt 
and Florence Barbour. 








Jeritza Features Terry’s “The Answer” 

Robert Huntington Terry’s recently 
published song, “The Answer,” is being 
sung with success by Marie Jeritza on 
her present concert tour of the principal 
cities in the East and ‘Middle West. In 
Washington it was accorded more ap- 
plause than anv other number on the 
program. Mr. Terry, with the assistance 
of Paule Le Perrier, soprano; Wallace 
Cox, baritone, and Hyman Piston, violin- 
ist, gave a concert in Hudson, N. Y., on 
March 14. He will also appear in the 
fourth concert of the American Com- 
posers’ Series under the auspices of the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium on the after- 
noon of April 5. 

“Carmen” Excerpts at Capitol 

A tabloid presentation of 
from Bizet’s “Carmen” was given at the 
Capitol Theater, as one of a series of 
operatic programs, during the week be- 
ginning March 25. The soloists included 
Jeanne Maubourg, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera; Evelyn Herbert, 
soprano; Frederick Jagel, tenor, and De- 


excerpts 


sire La Salle, baritone. The numbers 
given included the MHabanfera,_ the 
“Flower” Song, the “Toreador” Song, 


Micaela’s aria, and other music from the 
second and third acts. Erno Rapee con- 
ducted the orchestra, and the ballet corps 
was headed by Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou 
and Alexander Oumansky. 


Student of Susan S. Boice Sings in 
Recital 


Helen Fyfe, soprano, a student of 
Susan S. Boice, was acclaimed by a large 
audience at a concert given under the 
auspices of the Board of Education, Jer- 
sey City, on March 11. Miss Fyfe sang 
Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” and 
numbers by Cowen and Sydney Homer, 
and was obliged to add several encores. 








To Present Works of Italian Moderns 


Edoardo Dino Anghinelli, Italian pian- 
ist and composer, and Enzo Baccante, 
tenor. will give a joint recital in the 
New York Town Hall on the evening of 
April 7. The program will consist 
largely of the works of the modern Ital- 
ian School, Pizzetti, Mariotti, Frugatta, 
tespighi, Cimara and Anghinelli being 
represented. 





Ernest Davis, tenor, and his wife, 
Mabel Austin, soprano, have been en- 
gaged for a recital in Erie, Pa., on 
April 17. 


EGYPTIAN PLAYERS COMING 





Orchestra of Native Musicians Will In- 
troduce Original Music Here 


The Royal Egyptian Orchestra, com- 
prising fifteen native singers and musi- 
cians from Cairo, will appear in concert 
at Town Hall Sunday evening, April 1, 
under the direction of Sheik Hadji 
Tahar. A tour which includes Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago and other cities will fol- 
low later. Dressed in native costume, 
these Egyptians give a program which 
embraces songs, chants and music from 
the days of the ancient Luxor kings 
down to the present. Their compositions 
are said to be the oldest in existence and 
their instruments date back to the reign 
of Tut-ankh-Amen, including the kaman- 
jah (violin), aoude (guitar), kanoon 
(harp), khaitha (oboe), rebaab (’cello), 
darabooka (small drum), sinoje (cym- 
bals), tablas (kettle drums) and various 
other Oriental pieces. 

The forthcoming tour will be _ sub- 
sidized by a local group of Egyptian 
music patrons and represents a serious 
effort to introduce to the public the true 
and original conception of Egyptian 
music. The director is arranging with 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia and 
other colleges to give special student 
concerts. 


PASSED AWAY 


Willis Clark 

Boston, March 24.—Willis Clark, a 
musician of the old school, died on March 
19 in his home at Randolph. He was 
seventy-seven years old and had been ill 
for several weeks. He was born in New 
Ipswich, N. H., and was well known as a 
musician and leader of choral societies 
in New York State. Many of his com- 
positions have been played in various 
parts of America. For a score of years 
he conducted a music studio in this city. 
He was a member of the Lyceum Opera 
Company, the Apollo Club and Cecilia 
Society and was formerly a tenor singer 
of note, being the last surviving member 
of the old Schubert Quartet. Mr. Clark 
is survived by his widow, Anna M. Clark, 
whom he married in 1869; one daughter, 
Mrs. Ellen C. Elden, and a son, Albert 
H. Clark. We ds F 




















Ellen Sonnenthal 


Ellen Sonnenthal, aged nineteen, em- 
ployed as an elevator operator in the 
Hotel Astor, ended her life on March 23 
by leaping from a ninth story window 
of the hotel. Miss Sonnenthal was an 
accomplished pianist and is said to have 
been a pupil of Paderewski and Josef 
Lhevinne. It is believed that despon- 
dency due to her failure to make a 
career as a concert artist was responsi- 
ble for her act. Miss Sonnenthal was 
the daughter of Hans Sonnenthal, a well- 
known Viennese impresario, and grand- 
daughter of Adolph Ritter von Sonnen- 
thal, a celebrated German actor. 





Frank L. Laubach 


REGINA, CAN., March 24.—Frank L. 
Laubach, a resident of Regina since 1904 
and one of the best known musicians in 
this part of the Dominion, died recently 
in his sixty-seventh year. Mr. Laubach 
was a native of Edinburgh and in his 
youth he appeared frequently as a vio- 
linist with noted musical stars. An 
opera of his, “The Mvstic Light,” was 
given with success. He served in the 
C. E. F. as bandmaster during the recent 
war. 





Wiley Middleton 


OMAHA, NEB.. March 24.—Wiley Mid- 
dleton, father of Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, formerly of the Metropolitan, died 
here recently of heart failure. During a 
blizzard, Mr. Middleton was compelled 
by the stopping of street-car traffic, to 
walk a long distance to his home in the 
suburbs and his heart was weakened by 
the exertion. He was born near Urbana, 
Ohio, and was seventy-five years old. 


Grant Weber 


MONROE, WIs., March 24.—Grant 
Weber, at one time assistant to Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Chicago pianist and 
teacher, and later active in Denver musi- 
eal circles, ended his life on March 22 in 
his studio here. He was 58 years old. 
He received his musical training in Ger- 
many, later making many concert ap- 
pearances in this country. 
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Scene From Native Opera Presented by Chinese Company During Their Two-Week Season in Seattle, Wash. 


By David Scheetz Craig 


EATTLE, Wash., March 
21.—A true novelty, and 
one of distinctly exotic 
Wy, character, was_ intro- 
ge | duced here in the 
a Chinese opera company, 
which on March 11 concluded a two 
weeks’ series of native operas, in 
Seattle. The company, known as the 
Ying Mee Lun Hop Chinese Actors, 
Ltd., Company, comprises about 
thirty artists. Mar Kim, the man- 
ager, informs the writer that the 
company has an almost limitless 
répertoire of operas, all of which 
have a historical setting. 
The average time of performance for 
a Chinese opera is five hours, and, as in 
the early English plays, much of the 
scenery is left to the imagination. How- 
ever, one learns that the more modern 
Chinese companies are using changes of 
scenes. Owing to the immense expense 
of carrying very much scenery, the stage 
properties have been reduced to a mini- 
mum and the spectator’s fancy is allowed 
free play. For instance, an actor stanas 
on a table, which represents a moun- 
tain, and there pass three soldiers, who 
are supposed to represent an army. 
Again, in order to have a scene with a 
window in it two chairs are placed a 
certain distance apatt, with uprights at- 
tached to their arms, to which draperies 
are attached; and so, through a whole 
Chinese opera, the principals may show 
signs of pushing aside brush in the 
woods or stepping over a door-sill, all 
intended to convey to the audience a 
certain imaginary local atmosphere. 





No Ensemble Singing 


The operas produced in Seattle had 
such titles as “A Chance Meeting,” “A 
Monastery,” “A Daughter’s Will,” “The 
White Snake,” “A Tale of Sprites,” “The 
Butterfly Cup,” using from five to eight 
principals with each opera. There is no 
ensemble work among the players, the 
singing apparently being entirely of a 
solo nature. Women and men sing in 
high pitched, falsetto voice, which they 
evidently cultivate. Of course, the gut- 
tural characteristic of the Chinese lan- 
guage is in evidence, but in the speaking 
voice rather than in the singing. 

An orchestra of usually five and some- 
times six players keeps up a very full 
accompaniment during the singing, ap- 
parently regardless as to whether the 
voice comes through -the din or not. 
Percussion instruments—as cymbals, a 
block of wood and a kind of side-drum 
arrangement, along with what is known 





as a “moon instrument,” a couple of 
Chinese fiddles and a three-string banjo 
—make up the orchestral family. The 
orchestra, in addition to accompanying 
the singers, announces to the soloists 
their stage entries. However, it is quiet 
during the dialogue portion of the opera. 
The setting of the orchestra is back 
stage in the center, stage entrances being 
on both sides of the orchestra. To the 
American ear there seems to be mo- 
notony in the sing-song arias, if they 
may be so termed, and a like monotony 
in the rhythmic figures of the orchestra. 
Certainly there is a lack of melodic line 
as we conceive it in our diatonic music. 

As the company hails from Canton, 
China, from which section most of the 


Chinese in the United States come, the 
lines “get over” with the audience, as 
one realizes by the intent listening of 
their own people, and also by the re- 
sponse that greets the humor with which 
the lines are invested. 


The Ubiquitous “Property-Man” 


One of the interesting features of a 
Chinese opera performance is to observe 
the property-man, who seems to be al- 
ways in evidence on the stage, following 
up the singers, placing chairs where 
they are needed and removing them 
after they have been used; placing cush- 
ions for those who are required to kneel; 
or, should an actor be-stabbed and fall, 
the property-man quickly places a Chi- 


nese wooden pillow under his head, and 
at different times puts up new big pane! 
draperies at the entrances, which indi- 
cate which of the principal actresses are 
performing. These draperies are also 
matched by table and chair draperies 
which are changed at the same time. 

If this company did not bring over 
much scenery it certainly made up for 
it in the wealth and gorgeousness of its 
costumes. There seems always to be a 
royal personage in every opera, and his 
costume possesses all the _ traditional 
Oriental glamour that one associates 
with royalty. 

After several months in San Francisco 
it is possible that this company will visit 
the East. 





TEACHERS’ CHORUS MAKES 
DEBUT IN INDIANAPOLIS 





First Annual Concert Given with John 
Barnes Wells as Soloist—Flon- 
zaleys Revisit City 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 25.—The Fed- 
eration of Indianapolis Public School 
Teachers presented the Teachers’ Cho- 
rus in its first annual concert at Caleb 
Mills Hall, Friday evening, March 16, 
assisted by John Barnes Wells, tenor. 
This choral class was organized last fall 
by Ernest Hesser, supervisor of music 
in the public schools here, the aim being 
to study choral material suitable for 
high schools and upper grades of the 
elementary school. The chorus numbers 
about 150 members. They sang in ad- 


mirable style a program including such 
numbers as “Vermeland” (Swedish folk- 
song), “Amaryllis” (Old French Rondo), 


“Maria, Mari” (Neapolitan Song), 
“Love’s Benediction” (Londonderry 
Air), “My Johnny was a Shoemaker” 


(English folk-song), and three works by 
MacDowell, “Hymn of the Pilgrims,” 
“Thy Beaming Eyes” and “To a Wild 
Rose.” John Barnes Wells, who sang 
here for the first time, was exceedingly 
well liked in “Where’er You Walk,” 
Handel; “Phyllis Has Such Charming 
Graces,” Anthony Young; “Bright Phoe- 
bus,” James Hook; Serenade from “Roi 
d’Ys,” Lalo; “L’Heure  Silencieuse,” 
Victor Staub; several songs by himself, 
and a number of extras. Chorus accom- 
paniments were played by Dorothy 
Knight-Greene, at the piano, and Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, harpist. 

For the second time this season the 
Flonzaley Quartet played before the 
members of the Mannerchor, Sunday 
afternoon, March 18, this being the 
group’s fourteenth appearance for this 
society. The Schubert Quartet in A 
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Minor, Op. 29, Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in 
D Major and Goossens’ two sketches, 
“By the Tarn” and “Jack o’Lantern,” 
were played in the inimitable style of 
this ensemble, and were warmly ap- 
plauded. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





May Peterson Sings in Far West 


May Peterson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who began her 
tour of the Pacific Coast early in Janu- 
ary, has included among her recent ap- 
pearances a pair of successful recitals 
in Portland and Tacoma, both being 
given under the auspices of Katharine 
Rice. Miss Peterson presented different 
programs on each occasion. In Portland 
among her numbers which were espe- 
cially well received was a group of five 
American songs. Her program given in 
Tacoma consisted of seventeen numbers 
sung in Italian, French, German and 
English, in addition to which she gave 
eight encores. Charles Touchette, ac- 
companist, showed himself to be a fin- 
ished musician. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Pupils of the Cor- 
nish School were presented in recital 
recently in the Cornish Theater. Those 
appearing were students under Anna 
Grant Dall, Alexine Whisnant, Ellen 
Wood Murphy, Fidelia Burgess, Lydia 
Fonnesbeck and Mary Ann Wells. 





A musical setting by Massenet will be 
used by Richard Le Gallienne for his 
drama, “Orestes,” which will be produced 


by William Faversham in New York next 


season. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—An enthusiastic au- 
dience was present at a recital by violin 
pupils of Mary V. Dodge in the Lincoln 
High School Auditorium. Numbers were 
played by an orchestra of seventy-five 
children, ranging in age from eight to 
fifteen years. Other numbers were vio- 
lin solos and duets, quintets and trios 
for strings, also piano solos played »b: 
Stephen Whitford, pupil of Eda Trotter. 
David Campbell presented Norma 
Grosse, a twelve-year-old piano student 
at the Ellison White Conservatory ol 
Music on March 2. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Rose Relda 
Cailleau presented thirteen of her pupils 
in a studio song recital recently. The 
participants were Myrtle McLaughlin, 
Mrs. Alan van Fleet, Naomi Connelly, 
Mrs. A. B. Price, Katharine Smith, 
Elizabeth Magee, Alice Wilson, Gerald- 
ine Watt, Sue Thorne, Marie Cullen, 
Caroline Breuner, Beulah Masterson and 
Corinne Keefer. 





SAN JOSE, CAL.—The College of the 
Pacific presented its conservatory 0or- 
chestra in concert last week. The per- 
sonnel is unusually small this year, but 
commendable work was done under the 
conductorship of Miles Dresskell. Byron 
Morgan is concertmaster and played as 4 
solo the slow movement of the Mende! 
sohn Violin Concerto. 
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Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 
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